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PAPERS READ BEFORE THE SOCIETY. 

iei8 — 18SO. 

Meeting at 22, Albemarle Street, JV, 1, on Nov&mb&i' 'hr A, 1919, 

aJt 8 P.M. 

I.— THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS: “IN THE 
BEGINNING ...” 

By James Ward. 

The topic to wliicli I would invite your attention is that of 
the method of philoscjpliy. It is, I think, still an unsettled 
question what this metliod should be ; though the question is 
one wliich was raised at tlie outset of what we call modern 
philosophy — and notably by Locke and by Kant It is a 
question, too, which — till it is threshed out — seems seriously to 
bar the way to further progress : I doubt indeed if there is any 
" proh'gonienon to every future metaphysic” which more 
urgently requires continuous discussion. The most I can hope 
to achieve now is, however, merely to make the issue as clear 
as I can ; and I shall be amply rewarded if I should succeed 
in inducing any of you to follow it up further. 

“Begin at the beginning” is a sound but commonplace 
maxim; and if it should be respected anywhci’e, it should — 
many think — be respecteil by philosophers. They, it has been 
said, arc bound to seek truth without making assumptions. 
In practical undertakings there is often no alternative: we 
must begin at the beginning. To build a house we must first 
lay the foundations: we must first catch our hare before we 
can cook it. In philosophy, however, this practical maxim is 
one — as it seems to me — that we can never observe ; and the 
failure of all the many attempts to conform to it tliat liave 
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hitherto been made is strong presumptive evidence against all 
methods in philosophy that purport to be primarily direct and 
constructive. 

We must now try to be clear about our leading terms. 
When we say, begin at the beginning, the imperative refers to 
time, but the substantive does not necessarily do so, and, in 
fact, in the main does not. When we say : you must begin 
building by laying the foundations, the significance of these for 
the superstructure is not exhausted by their place in the 
temporal order of the process. When this is finished and the 
building stands complete, what we may call the logical priority 
of the foundations still remains. It is in this sense that — by a 
sort of metonymy — wo come to talk of principlas— 
eapimda — or apx<d as what epistemologically come first, and 
answer to what ontologically are their grounds, primary beings 
or entia, as Aristotle called them. But now in building a house, 
though we begin by laying the foundations, we do not provide 
the earth or ground on which the foundations are to be laid, yet 
that is the first essential; but then it is already there. In 
keeping with this procedure in the practical arts, Aristotle found 
an analogous procedure in the theoretical sciences. These all 
rest on principles, take for granted grounds, which they do not 
examine; though some investigate further than o' hers, mathe- 
matics furtlier than physics, for examiJe.* Aristotle, then, 
conceived the theoretical sciences as a sort of hierarchy, and 
thought it obvious that there must be a highest science, and 
this he called " first phih)8opliy.’' But though first in the order 
of rank, it was as the highest the furthest removed from us. 

This is a point on which it will be well to enlarge. 
Speaking generally, the problem that the universe sets us is 
an inverse problem. Geoige Ill's bewilderment as to how 
the apple got into the dumpling or the puzzle of bygone days 
as to which was first, the hen or the egg, are trivial instances 


♦ Cf. Metaphifiicit IV, i-iii, Vi, i. 
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of an inverse problem. George 111 had presumably never 
seen a dumpling made ; and all that our forbears could say was 
that all the hens they knew of had been hatched from eggs 
and all the eggs they knew of had been laid by hens. In 
some such quandary Goethe represents Faust on returning to 
his study after his Easter Day saunter with his colleague, 
Wagner. Wagner had lamented that life was not half 
long enough to reach the beginnings of things, and so Faust 
bethought himself of revelation. Taking up the New 
Testament, he sat down to render into his ‘beloved German' 
the opening sentence of the fourth gospel : iv fjv 6 \ 6709 . 
Jm Anfawj war das Wort he found too literal : the meaning 
must be Im Anfang war der Sinn. Yet could it be merely 
Sinn^ nothing hut thought that moves in all things ? Surely it 
should be Ini Anfang war die Kraft Still something warns 
him that ho cannot stop at that. Then the inspiration comes 
and he boldly writes Im Anfang war du That But what 
deed and whose deed ; further, was there one doer or many i 
Aristotle, as 1 have said, recognised at the outset that his 
problem was an inverse one, though unhappily before very 
long he forgot the fact. At any rate he did clearly recognise 
that, as he ])ut it, the ordo ad nos is the inverse of the ordo ad 
universuM, Goethe, too, recognised this inverse character of 
the philosopher’s problem, and, moreover, suggested the only 
way towards its solution that seemed open : — 

Willst du ins Unendliche sehreiten 

Gcli’ niir im Endlichen uach aller Seiten. 

And this is the way which, in fact, mankind has uncon- 
sciously followed.. Partial advance from the more known, 
tiie noturra nobis has secured partial knowledge of the less 
known, the noturra natura. From whatever side the unknown 
has been effectively explored, this, as I have said, has always 
been the method followed. A method implies definite 
direction, discursiveness, and implies, too, a definite starting 
point, viz., from where we are, Le., in niediis rebus. By 

A 2 
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induction from particulars we may advance to deduction; 
but such advancoi though it may yield an exact science — as 
in mathematics — can never carry us beyond the restricted 
“universe of discourse” to which such particulars belong. 
X propos of this, two or three remarks — though they must 
needs be more or less disjointed — may help us on. First, 
every special science, we say, represents a restricted universe 
of discourse. A satisfactory classification of these sciences, 
what Dr. l^osanquet lias hap])ily called a morphology of them, 
is still a desideratum. But for our present purpose a single 
division will suffice, that into abstract and concrete. In the 
abstract sciences — logic, mathematics, and what is called 
rational dynamics, if it be conceded that this is truly an 
abstract science — we have universal propositions ; in the 
special concrete sciences wc never have. Their ‘ laws ' are 
but generalisations and belong entirely to the region of what 
Hume called probability ns distinct from exact knowle<lge. 
The knowledges furnisheil by the exact .st’i(‘n(M*s are beyond 
cavil, true always and of all conceivable worlds, dep(*ndent on 
no other knowledges and implicated in all our coiiiTcte know- 
ledge. So far as they go, we regard them as ideal knowleilgcs 
inasmuch as no other knowledges come u]» to their standard. 
For all that, they are not the ideal of knowliMl ?, of that 
knowledge embracing the whole of tilings which is wliat 
philosophy seeks. They provide us, we are told, with our 
so-called ‘ laws of thought,’ with all our theoretical axioms and 
‘archetypal* ideas: we opplij them tr) the real world, hut they 
do not belong there. The e.\isteiice or non-e.xi.slence of that is 
no affair of theirs. 

And yet, we may next remark, tliey alum* carry us on one 
side to da^ an alien lieiten Jhundllche which Ooethe talked of. 
We owe to them our precisest instances of the infinite, the 
absolute, the perfect, the simple. All the concrete sciences 
together, on the other hand, fall short of this. Moreover, at a 
time when these sciences were practically non-cxisleiit, the 
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exact sciences were coiiipai'atively advanced. No wonder, then, 
that philosophy should have been started on a false track. It 
was, in fact, so started when Plato assumed that tlie exact 
sciences do furnish the ideal of knowledge, and therefore 
prescribe its method. From ideas as archetypes to things as 
but their ectypes or imperfect copies, seemed to be clearly the 
only way ; and to be not only direct but unerring. Pliilosophy 
then for Plato began at the beginning. To be sure Aristotle 
protested, but in large measure he stultified his ])rotesl by 
forgetting it, as I liave said, instead of liolding to iiis first 
conviction. And so philosophy wandered in the wilderness for 
a couple of thousand years. How little the situation was 
clianged is shown by the attempt of Descartes and more 
especially of Spinoza to develop metaphysics n\ore tj*otnetrico. 
The first effective protests were made by Paeon, Locke, and 
Hume; though Kant it wa.s who formulated lliem indepen- 
dently with more completeness and more precision. He insisted 
on the strictly formal character of what is ordinarily called 
logic, and pointed out the radical difference between mathematics 
and philosopliy; tlie difhu^nce being that iiiatlieiiiatics can 
start from intuition and coiistnict its coiiceids, wliereas philo- 
sophy can ilo neither. 

This is a point important enough to deserve special remark. 
Kant was fully alive to this diffcieiicu quite early in his career. 
In an essay written for a Pcrlin Aeailemy prize, Concvniiny the 
IniellvjibiliUj of the. Prinviplea of Natural Tluoloytf amt MoraU* 
he first of all examines how mathematics and \)hih).sophy 
respectively obtain their definitions, for definitions are every- 
where indispensable to pornianent advance. Till these are laid 
ilnwn we are left with nothing better than temporary ami 
tentative exploration by trial and error. Here, however tlie 
matheinaticiau is so far master of the situation that we may call 


* Tlio pi'izo was awaided to KaiitV friend, ]Vroscs Mendelaolin, and 
his own essay, adjudged proximo aceeiwitf was published as an appendix 
to Mendelsohn H in 17C4. HcrAv’, Havtensteiu*« ed., ii, p. 281 ff. 
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his work almost creative ; for he obtaius his definitions directly 
in the very act of synthesizing the concepts they define. The 
philosopher, on the other hand, to obtain his definitions, has, as 
best he can, to analyze the more or less obscure concepts that 
are already there, thrust upon liim by experience. Asa matter 
of fact, in numberless cases, he finds his problem insoluble, or, 
like the old physicists, who resolved all matter into four or five 
elements, he goes off content with an analysis that turns out to 
be incomplete. The mathematician can begin at the beginning 
because he can define all the way through as he goes ; pure 
intuition enables him at once to construct Ids most elementary 
concepts and to formulate axioms concerning them. But for 
the philosopher the elementary concepts that are first by nature 
are the last to be reached by his analytic method. When, then, 
he attempts by imitating the mathematician to begin at the 
beginning, he forgets that what is here first in the order of 
knowledge is not the easiest but tlie hardest to conceive, 
consists of die allcmhfezogende Beyriffe, the most abstract 
concepts of all. Botli psychology and the history of thought 
bear Kant out completely in maintaining that such concepts are 
therefore just those which arc not reached historically till the 
last.* Accordingly he conclutles, “ that the right course for the 
philosopher is to start from what one certainly k.iows, even 
tJmiyh it he but little !” Albeit we may make attempts, setting 
out from such (avowedly) imperfect knowledge, hoping that 
perchance wc may come ujkui the trail of something more 
certain. But in any case we must not mix up the two.f 
In sliort, as everywhere in dealing with reality, so in philo- 
sophy, we proceed in Baconian fashion mtlam dscensonam* 
through axiometa media towards the highest truth. But, if 
' the sides,* as Goethe called them, are infinite, and if the steps 
along each aie infinite too, obviously we can never acconiplisli 

♦Of. PtycMogkal Principles, pp. 293, 231 ff; Hegel, “Phaeno- 
menology of Mind.” 

t Op, cit,, p. 294. 
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our task. Aristotle bethou^^ht himself of this and maintained 
that the sides are finite, and that the steps must be finite too, 
or there would bo no apxri at alL I must content myself with 
saying that, so far as I know, his reasoning has failed to satisfy 
his commentators either of ancient or modern times.* * * § As for 
Kant, he did not shrink from the consequences. We not 
only cannot begin at the beginning, the ultimate ground or 
apxh of things, but theoretically we can never reach it A 
science of metaphysics, that is a science transcending all science, 
is for us an impossibilty. We cannot hope by intellectually 
searching to find out God.f But though philosophy must not 
try to imitate mathematics by beginning with definitions, it 
may, Kant maintained, make use of provisional definitions, as 
the concrete sciences do which it seeks to co-ordinate and 
systematize. This, in fact, is all that in spite of itself meta- 
physics has ever done : hence it comes that, unlike the formal 
sciences, philosophy, as he says, “swarms with faulty defini- 
tions, especially such as really contain some elements towards 
a definition though they are not complete.”t So far, however, 
as these “ relate to an object which we can never reach in any 
experience,” they are to be called speculative not scientific. 
Speculation, in fact, has been described as experimenting with 
ideas.§ 

The proper function of speculation, according to Kant, is 
not to dogmatize beyond all we know, but — having criticized 
what knowledge we have — to organize in conformity with 
regulative ideas the further knowledge we may obtain. This is 
the main burden of his first Critique. Here, however, he 

* Cf. Metaphysicfi, bk. a, cli. ii, init. Post, anal II, ch. xxv. 

t Cntique^ on “ The Ideal of the Pure Reason,” § vii. 

J Critique^ A, pp. 730 f, ; B, pp. 758 f. 

§ Cf. F. Harms, Oeschkhte dcr Logik^ 1881, p. 24. Mr. Bradley, in a 
specially interesting chapter ( Tn^h atid Reality^ 1914) on “ Some Aspects 
of Truth,” describes his own speculation as experimenting. Here, how- 
ever, Dr. Bosanquet apparently does not follow him. Cf. Us Presidential 
Address to this Society, Proceedings, 1914-15. 
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proved to be anything but the ruthless iconoclast of dogmatic 
rationalism that he was at first supposed to be. On the con- 
trary, his speculative ideas or 'ideas of reason/ as he himself 
called them, ushered in a new phase of philosophy which far 
outstripped in boldness and brilliancy the old dogmatic ventures 
of Descartes and Spinoza. Whereas the latter had taken 
mathematics as their paradigm, the new outburst sprang from 
logic ; not, however, from the old Aristotelian logic that had 
reduced rationalism to the barren formalism of the Leibniz- 
Wolffians, but from the new ' transcendental logic/ which Kant 
himself had propounded.* This was not analytic but synthetic, 
and would effect, Kant claimed, a revolution in philosophy com- 
parable with that effected in astronomy by Copernicus. But 
— as often happens in revolutions — the immediate i-esult was 
anything but what Kant expected; and it filled him with 
dismay, though he only lived to become ae(|uainted with the 
first stage of it. The circumstances are one of the curiosities 
of literature, but 1 must resist the temptation to dwell on these 
at any length here. Suffice it to say that the young and 
struggling Fichte introduced himself to Kant in a gushing 
letter covering a manuscript entitled Critique of lievehtwn. 
This new critique claimed merely to fill a lacuna in Kant's 
own system ; and Kant at first approved so far as to a range 
for its publication; and when it appeared — as it chanced 
anonymously — it was actually hailed as a long expected work 
by Kant himself. I mention this as evidence of a certain con- 
tinuity, such as that connecting an adventitious bud and its 
parent stem. It was as the bud developed that its divergencies 
— its sporting character became alarming. Kant com])eIled 
to disown Fichte, whom he called “ a clumsy friend,” described 
the Wissenschaftdclirc as “ like a sort of ghost, when you 
thought you had caught it, lo ! thei’C was nothing there but 

* On Kant Hraiisceudeiitul logic* an tlio fouiitaiu-hcad whence tlio 
‘metaphysical knowledge* of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel spiaiig, cf. 
F. Harms, Op, cit,, p. 216 If. 
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yourself, or rather just your hand vainly clutching.” It was, in 
short, a case of hunting the snark and finding it a boojum. 
Such was all that, so far as he could see, Fichte's Absolute 
Ego and its hUiner Anstoss came to. Doubtless he would 
have said the same of Schclling’s supplementation of Fichte’s 
Absolute and of Hegel’s development of Schelling’s Absolute. 

But the innovators tlieiiiselves thought otherwise. In the 
first volume of his Encydopcedia, commonly spoken of as the 
Smaller Logic, published in 1817, nearly 14 years after Kant’s 
death, Hegel presumed to say : People in the present day 
have got over Kant and his philosophy; everybody wants 
to get further.” About 14 years later Hegel died himself, and 
the collapse of the new movement at once began. A spell of 
rampant materialism inaugurated in good p^irt by Hegelians of 
the so-called ” left ” set in. A little over 30 years later still, a 
period of some 60 years after Kant’s death — that of Hegel 
falling about half way — Otto Liebmann, reviewing the collapse 
of each of the new idealisms in turn, raised the cry : Also 
mass avf Kant zarUckyegangen werden, (We must then, go back 
to Kant). So Nou-Kautianism Ixsgaii ; Kant was revived, but 
Hegel slumbered on. Yet that is not altogether true ; for have 
WG not in England, at any rato, our Neo-Hegelians too, and 
among them, in the oi)inion of most of us, the most distin- 
guished of our contemporary philosophers i And so it comes 
that with US one still hears more about Hegel than about Kant. 

From first to last in this whole movement, " the Absolute ” 
is the name for the dominant or first principle; this is the 
begin iiiiig. and with this the movement professes to begin. I 
ilo not propose to discuss the very different forms this Absolute 
assumed in the earlier systems — the Absolute Ego, the Abso- 
lute Identity of such polar opposites as Ego and non-l^go, the 
Absolute Idea. But the prior question, wliat in general is 
meant by the term itself — the Absolute — it may be worth 
while to raise. In what sense, can an Ego or an Idea, or any- 
thing else be called the Absolute ? Now we are familiar in the 
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works of Plato and Aristotle with such phrases as the true, the 
beautiful, the good ; and it seems to be on the analogy of these 
that modern philosophers talk of the Absolute. This termin- 
ology is peculiar, and perhaps it ought to strike us more than 
it does.* We can readily find particulars to which the adjectives 
true, beautiful, and good apply, and can more or less intelli- 
gently use the abstracts, truth, beauty, and goodness formed 
from those adjectives: we can even regard the true, the 
beautiful, and the good not as severally many nor yet as 
abstracts, but as ideals in Plato’s sense, which we nowhere find 
completely realised in our concrete experience. But when we 
come to the Absolute the case is by no means so simple. 

What is there in or within our experience of whicli the 
Absolute is the ideal — leaving the archetypal but formal ideals 
of mathematics out of account ? We talk of absolutely good or 
absolutely wicked, but this is obviously hyperbole, and we may 
leave it aside for the present. No quality that we know of is 
absolute or perfect in this sense. We talk again of an absolute 
monarch or autocrat or of a judicial sentence that is final, as 
being thus absolute. This sense of absolute as unconditioned or 
unconditional is perhaps the most literal of all. Absolute 
accordingly is often thus defined : it is unconditional or non- 
relalive. But do we know of anything of which this an truly 
be said ? At least, so we arc told, the relative or conditional 
implies the absolute or unconditional. But is this so ? Would 
it not be more correct to say that what relative implies is some 
correlativef — as father implies child or master implies servant ; 

* Ficino in his celebrated translation of Plato published in 1482, 
d pwpos of koKov, wrote “ Unumquodque e singulis pulcliris, pulchrum 
4oc Plato vocat ; furmam in oinnibuH, pidchritudinem : specioin et ideani 
supra omnia, ptUchrum ipstim [ro ourd aaXJi^]. Piimuiii sensus attingit 
opinioque. Secundum ratio cogitat. Tertiiiiii mens intuetur.” Quoted 
by Grote, riatOf ii, p. SlOn. 

^ ‘*The word aljsoliite is put upon much too hard duty in metaphysics 
not to be willingly spared where its services can be dispensed with.” — 
J. S. Mill, Logic, I, ii, § 7. 
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and that what conditioned implies is its conditions — as effect 
implies a cause and means imply an end ? Further the term 
noil-relative, like all so-called ‘infinite terms/ unless the 
universe of discourse in which they are applied is restricted, 
becomes meaningless. It is infinite in the old sense of aireipov 
or indeterminate. The most we can say of the Absolute regarded 
from this logical standpoint is that it is ambiguous. If all 
things, distributivdy regarded, are correlative, then the Absolute 
becomes nothing : hence perhaps Hegel’s favourite saying, “God 
without the world is not God.” If all things are collectively 
regarded, they as the whole are all there is. The whole may be 
then called the Absolute, for it is related to nothing. Hence 
perhaps it is — ^such is the tendency of our intellect to cling to 
relations — that we find the idea of the Absolute so frequently 
associated with the idea of nothing ; and that not only by the 
Mystics and by Schelling, but even by Hegel and the neo- 
Hegelians. The All, or as we say the Universe, can, however, 
hardly be called an ideal, save perhaps as the knowledge of it 
is an ideal, since we can never attain to it. This, of course, was 
the burden of Kant’s cosmological antinomies. 

But after all we reach an ideal if we go back to the meaning 
of absolute when it is applied to individuals. As ordinarily 
used, however, tlic word in tiiis sense is always really compara- 
tive. The autocrat, as compared with the monarch limited by 
a constitution, is absolute; and similarly the decisions of a 
supreme court as compared with those of a court from which 
there can be an appeal. Still oven the greatest autocrats live 
in ‘ feat of change ’ and have often been overthrown ; and the 
highest judicial functions arc liable to ex jpod facto legislation. 
But we can, or think we can, imagine an ideal individual free 
from all limitation. In this way, in fact, we attain our idea 
of Ood, which the very presence everywhere of limitation and 
dependence suggests — hence the argument a continyentia 

* So Schleteriuacliei* traced religion to ebi ichUchthinnigea Ahhavgig^ 
keita gefiihl — a feeling of abaolute de^ieiidence. 
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Now between these two ideas of the Absolute, the Universe 
and God, there lias been and still is more or less oscilla- 
tion, even in philosophy, to say nothing of religion. We 
have theism, pantheism, often *a polite atheism,’ and paneii- 
theism.* Of course, when the two ideas of the Absolute are 
combined one must lie subordinated, for there cannot really be 
two Absolutes. The alternatives are (1) Krause’s panentheism, 
in some fonn the All in God, and (2) God in the All — for which 
I know of no name, unless we use hmwn in this sense. This 
seems to be the doctrine of our neo-Hegelians, with whom we 
are now chiefly concerned. 

Let us see then what we can say about the Universe so 
understood. First, we can deny that it had an origin in lime 
and space; for tliey— however we explain them — must fall 
within it ; since apart from it there is nothing. Secfindly, we 
may deny that it had a cause and so is an elfect ; for again, all 
conditions must fall within it ; since beside it there is nothing. 
To call it a first cause or Cfumt sui seems meaningless : for it 
only i-epeats the sort of mistake inad(5 l)y Lockt*’s "poor Indian 
philosojdier, who imaginetl that the earth also [as well as every- 
thing in it] wanted something to bear it np.’'+ To aj)jdy to it 
the scholastic term ‘aseity’ is simply to say that it absolutely 
is. Obviously then we cannot call it phenoinmial, for all 
appearance presupposes reality. Nor, thirdly, can wc. (Mpiate it 
with tlie entire sum of things as a plurality, regarti it, that is 
to say, as merely wliat Wm. James called a mnltinrsf. It is 
the whole and therefore a unity. Itegarding this one whole or 
Absolute, is there arjythirig more wliich we are hound tt) say ? 

Indeed there is, we are told. It must ho a sclf-eunsisteiit 


* As to the last, see in J. E. Erdiiianirs floKi'hivhte der neuerm 
P/idMoptnc^ Bd. II r, ii, pp. 637-686, the aec^uunt nf an tdlendfiche 

hosunt/eversHck, by K. (J. h\ Kmiise, for a short time a junior colleague 
of Hegel. In consequence largely of the forbidding terminology which 
Krause invented, the high place which Erdmann assigns to him has only 
recently been at all generally recognised. Verily, a warning to us all ! 
t Essay, II, xiii, § 19. 
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whole, for were it — even in its smallest part — contradictory, 
there would be no eliminating the contradiction. With one such 
^ little rift * within it, the universe could not he real. True as 
this is it hardly seemed to need saying, since it is also trite. 
But have you realised all that it means, we may be asked ? 
Apparently not ; for, since the Absolute excludes contradiction 
that implies, it is said, that it excludes discord. In other words 
the absence of logical opposition is identified with the absence 
of real opposition, Leibniz and Kant notwithstanding.* Not 
merely so: the ab.sence of discoid — by no means the only form 
of real o])position — is forthwith equated with perfection ; and 
finally the Alisolute is declared to l)e “ Experience, individual and 
perfect.” These seem giant strides to accomplish by a principle 
" so absurdly simple ” U) quote 5!r. Bradley — as “ the law of 
contradiction which says no more than that sheer iiiconipatihles 
must not he eonjoimMl.”t 

Anyhow we may allow that the Ahsulute does not contradict 
itsedf, ami with this negation as an absolute criterion the 
epistemological problem, the criticism of our knowledges is to 
begin. Now, in the tentative process of acquiring these, we are 
often pulled up by some logicid opposition between two alterna- 
tive? possibilities. One (»r other must be false — so much the law 
of contradiction declares — but which ? We may liave to wait 
bn- long before we find some crucial iusUuee that decides. 
Very diflerent is llic purely logical treatment of pivjiosition-'i. 
A proiMisition, without going beyond it, may by the mere 
exjdication of its content be shown to contradict itself, and 
similarly two ])rupositiuns to contradict each other. But no 
■thin(j, I think we may confidcMitly say, ever really contradicts 

* 1 refer, of coursi?, to the distiiK-lion drawn by Leibniz between our 
knowledge oonoerning ])osHihle existence and our ignorance concerning 
eoiiipoMsible existence (/>e WriUttibrn primis^ Erdmann’s ed., p. 99) ; and 
e8|M*ciiilly to Kant’s classic iwpcr, Venuch den Betjriff dvr ne^aiiven 
HHiwen in der WeltweUheit dnznfiihren {Werke, Hartenstein’s ed., ii, 
p. 71 ff). 

t I^ittcfples of LmjU\ 1883, p. 141, 
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itself, nor does one thing ever really contradict another. It is 
only on the strength of this conviction that we maintam that 
the universe is at least not self-contradictory. We may call 
this fact the ontological ground of tlie so-called ** law of con- 
tradiction,” and it was clearly announced in this form by 
Aristotle.* 

Yet the thinkers I have in view seem flatly to deny all this. 
According to them. Reality, ie., the Absolute, being the one 
complete whole, must be the ultimate subject of every item of 
what we take for knowledge. But as they stand, and ignoring 
this implication, all our knowledges are declared to be more or 
less self-contradictory— most so when the subject is merely 
designated as “ this,” least so when tlie subject is defined as 
Spirit or, if you will, as God. Instead oi saying S is P, we 
ought, we are told, to say tlie Absolute as or in S is P. V is 
not strictly a predicate of S, for S itself is ultimately but a 
part, and, so far, but an adjective of the Absolute. Dis- 
regarding for the present this questionable identification of 
part and predicate, we may ask why it is contradictory to say 
S is P and yet not eciually contradictory to say the Absolute 
is P. The logical definition of S or subject is tliat which 
cannot be a predicate but can only be })rcdicated of : and taken 
strictly in this sense the Absolute alone is the i..limato 
subject, for wliatevei* is, onlv is as a predicate of it. Suppose, 
taking a lump of sugar, I say tliis substance is white, is 
soluble, is sweet ; 1 find, however, that it is only white in 
certain lights, only soluble in .some liquids, only sweet to 
some tastes. What it would prove to be it it could be taken 
as an ens 2 yer ne siihsistens is more than any of us know. Some 
there are who like lliiine maintain that it would be nothing, 
that it is but a bundle of relations ; forgetting that relations 
imply fundanicnta and that interactions imply agents. Others 
like J. S. Mill think it suflices to fall back on the notion of 
the ‘permanent possibility.’ But obviously the ‘bundles’ of 

* Of. my article in the current number of Mind, No. 112. 
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one and the * possibilities ’ of the other imply some actuality, 
and so our difficulties with the lump of sugar remain. We 
cannot deny that there is something there; for otherwise, 
treating all other things in the same fashion, there could be 
nothing anywhere. On the other hand, if I find that anything 
that I take up is what it seems to be in itself solely in virtue 
of its relations to other things; and if all my attempts to 
determine its own nature only lead me beyond it in a search 
that I can never complete ; am I not driven to conclude that it is 
but a part, an element, or a member of a continuous whole, that 
is to say, of the Absolute 

Let me say in parenthesis that I am not now objecting to 
this way of looking at things in itself, but only to the use that 
is made of it to I'esolve all finite things, along with their 
relations and interactions, into a tissue of contradictions ; for it 
is just this tivssue of finite things and their mutual appearances 
that constitute our real world. " Our procedure,” it is allowed, 
naturally makes its start from [these] common facts of our 
lives.” Nevertheless, in almost the same breath we are told 
that " We should begin from above.” This is the method I am 
venturing to question ; and surely what we naturally do and 
have always ilone is ‘a procedure* that should either be 
directly refuted at the outset or at any rate discredited by one 
that supersedes it by better results. Let us then briefly examine 
some of these results. 

But first a woixl or two concerning the resolution of partition 
into predication which is offered, at one time as an epistemo- 
logical ground, at another as an ontological consequence, of the 

* A long piiragniph in TiiKke’d Essug ([V, vi, § 11) U pertinently 
cited in 8U])port of the affirmative. I may quote a sentence or two from 
his summary “ This is certain : things, however absolute and entire 
they seem in themselves, are but retainers to other parts of nature for 
that which they are most taken notice of by us. Their observable 
qualities, actions, and powers, are owing to something without them 
a something which he has previously described as “utterly beyond 
our view ” and “ impossible for ns to determine.” Then, of coui'se, there 
is Tennyson’s familiar a)K>8trophe to the “ flower in the crannied wall.” 
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doctrine of absolutism. I ventured just now to speak of such 
identiiicatioii as 'questionable’: to have said more then might 
have savoured of dogmatism. Now, however, I will go so far 
as to say that in my opinion the criticisms advanced from many 
sides against this logical innovation liave completely disposed of 
it.* That the parts of any concrete whole are constitutive of 
its reality, not terms in its definition, is a truth recognised 
throughout the history of logic Irom Aristotle, who expressly 
rejected ‘ physical definition,’ to Aldrich, t and onwards to our 
own day.J: 'fhe venerable doctrine of the five predicables is 
proof enough of this. A part as such is never predicated, 
though the possession of it may l)e. We may describe men as 
two-leggeil, dogs as four-legged, spidera as eight-legged, and so 
on ; but we never say a man is t7iter alia two legs, or a dog 
fi)ur legs. Nor again, so far as I know, has this reality of a 
whole ever been maintained while at the same time the reality 
of its parts was denied. To be sure, the part may be cjiIIlmI an 
appearance: it cannot be called a mere appearance. Jric viel 
Micin so cid HindaitHim anfs tiein was (Jiie of Herbart’s 
trenchant phrases embodying the truth fully recognised by Kant, 
viz., that phenomenal reality is never mere illusion. If, however, 
the parts are to be called phenomenal, their whole must be 
called so too. To deny this is to ignore the difference bei*veen 
a partial whole which limits and is limited by other partial 
wholes, on the one hand, and the absolute whole which includes 
them all, on the other. Ijistly, so far as 1 know, no logician has 
ever maintained that whatever is prcdicable of the part is 
predicable sii/qdicitcr of the whole, maintiiined, for example, 
that a cat with white piws must itself be while. Securuhm 
fptidy viz., as to its paws, the eat may be said to be white. 
But what is thi.s beyond the iulniission that perhaps, after all, 

* 1 refer espedally to the criticiHius of Pi-ofc.ssor Stout, to be found 
in the Proceedivys of this Society ; as also to those of Professor Pringle- 
Pattison and of Professor A. E. Taylor. 

t Whose laxity is censured by Mendel (RudimentSy p. 41). 

t Cf.y Drobisch, AW JJarstellung d. Loffiky § 17, $ 127. 
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the cat, which we may never have seen, is not white, though its 
paws are. We cannot, tlieii, straightway apply to the Absolute 
as such what we can truly predicate of its parts as such. 

Granted, it is sanl, not as such ; for, though in the Absolute 
all that is is there, yet it is there so transformed and merged 
that its partial nature has vanished. In fact, much that we 
examine as appearance, in the hope of escaping its self-con- 
tradictions, is found on the way to the Absolute to be landed 
in the Castle of Despair, and there commits suicide. There 
are some seven or eight of such siiuddes on record. Well ! this 
is one of the results of beginning from above, to which I 
would now invite your attention. 

It is allowed that the Absolute in its appearances, for there 
is nothing it is not. But it is not its appearances iin m Ji, for 
they arc a plurality. It is then its appearances, as utterly 
fused and transfoi'med, as Itralitf/. This is the new dialectic 
movement. Meanwhile the untransformed, unmediated dis- 
crepant appearances remain to perplex m — and to perplex us 
incomparably moi-c, 1 will vcntui-e to add, if this is indeed the 
truth about them. Is tlic Absolute making a s])ort of us ? we 
ask. That enn hardly be, since these appearances ava said to 
be its revelation. Yet again we ask. But how is tliat possible 
since the two sides — if there ai-e indeed two sides — arc thus 
utterly difVerent ? Perhaps the way out of this difficulty is to 
treat the question not as ontological but as merely epistem- 
ological, not as concerning the being of what we simply feel and 
do not diilcrentiate, but as concerning what Win. James 
would have called the face-value of such dill'erentiations, what 
for us they are known as. And, in fact, stress is laid on this 
'aspect.’ Comparing the knowledge and conduct of the 
grown mail with that of the child he once was, we realise that 
many transformations and blendings have taken place. And a 
like contrast comes out when we compai-c the knowledge and 
conduct of savage races and of races that are civilised.* The 
♦ Cf. P^ycholoffical PrincipUn^ pp. 413, 467. 
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nnificatiou and systematisation of particular experiences is the 
principle underlying all human development, individual and 
social. Due reflexion on this principle, imperfectly realised 
thougli it be with us, is yet sufficient, it is said, to remove any 
difficulty in conceiving what is, so to say, fait ai^comyli in the 
Absolute — or rather ‘never accomplished,* for it is always 
there. Such language ceases to be approjiriate when what 
eternally is and never becomes is in question. Still we might 
pardon an expression so natural to our standpoint, if that were 
all. If, that is to say, the reality of the percipients to whom 
the so-called phenomenal world is 'given* or revealed was 
respected and retained. Diit even so, the progress of know- 
ledge with us, though it involves botli what Hegel called the 
Aufhehung or reconciliation of contradictions and also an ever- 
increaaing coherence, yet shows no signs of reducing the 
leading categories of thought and the fundamental concepts of 
science to a number of mere adjectives. 

When, however, those who know arc also ivsolvcd into 
appearances destined to share the common lot of either fusion 
and transformation, we begin to wonder what it all means.* 
J*or the principle illustrated from ex])ericnco of this piocess of 
transformation and blending in its epistemological ‘aspect* 
is now appealed to to show that within experience a like pi cess 
is discernablc from the ontological standpoint. Persons are 
described as ‘ oiganizations c»f content * — content which is 
essentially impersonal and objective— like ' the objective mind * 

* 1 must confess it reminds me of the Genmin legend of RiihvzahL 
With a sti-oke of his wand this gnome, it will lie remembered, con- 
verted his carrots into conipanions for the princess he had ciirried otf. 
They played their piirt so long as the juices of the carrots kept fresh, 
and thereafter were returned to the coiiiiiion earth from which they 
came, to be followed by others presently to be treated in like manner. 
All that was permanent was just this common ground from which they 
sprung and with which they were one« more blended. But anyhow the 
princess was not a carrot, and has still to 1 m) accounted for : without her 
the whole drama becomes meaningless. We shall fall in with her again 
under the aims of ‘ finite centre.’ 
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of Hegol, we may assume. What we ordinarily call personality 
is but a formal distinction of a precarious and superficial nature, 
which is ever being transcended and impaired, as this identity 
of content within formally different selves preponderates more 
and more. In other words, selves in the truest sense tend ever 
more and more to coalesce, being, in fact, hindered only by the 
impotence which their formal distinctness entails. Nothing but 
our mortal coil with its partial outlets and their 'broken 
lights’ stands in the way. In the absolute transparency all 
such division disappears. So again, it is argued that our own 
experiences of the advance towards a higher unity should 
suffice to convince us that in the Absolute this unity is already 
complete. But the first question is : does our experience verily 
furnish the slightest evidence that with increasing understanding, 
sympathy ami co-operation real personalities tend to disappear ? 
It is a lamentable fact tliat in one respect it does ; but that, 
unfortunately for the argument in question, is one that makes 
against the goal of our endeavours being raached. I mean, of 
course, tlie want of cJuomtfr, the absence of almost everything 
but formal distinctness, that makes so many people but r/ens 
moutonnierSj as Bibot called them. On the other hand, it is 
precisely the stability and originality of people of character 
that keep the world from stagnation. Nevertheless it is con- 
tended that all alike turn out in ultimate analysis to be but 
‘connexions of content,’ within the Absolute. At all events 
we may at least maintain that our experience cannot fairly be 
appealed to in verification of any such contmition. 

Other results incident to the particular method of beginning . 
from above that I am venturing to discuss follow from the 
identification of tlio Absolute with Reality. Reality, as 
Aristotle long ago remarkeil, is an ambiguous term. We owe 
the stress now laid on things to the Cartesian dualism of m 
cogitam and m externa, Leibniz, for good and all, as I believe, 
started philosophy on a better track by making activity, not 
substantiality or reality, the fundamental idea. So Faust was 
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right in yielding to the inspiration that led him to say: Im 
Anfang war die That. Qifod mn agit ^lon eadatit, said Leibniz too. 
The main antithesis to '*rear’ is imaginary.” Appearances 
then are real or actual, that is to say they imply something 
active, but they are not active themselves. Appearances, 
therefore, cannot appear to other appearances, for so far there 
would be no activity at cither end. But what experience 
implies is activity at both ends, i.e., reciprocal interaction, 
mmmercium dynumicuvi, as Kant called it. When, then, 

* finite centres of experience ’ are mentioned, are we not entitled 
to understand this phrase as meaning individual agents en 
rapport together ? We can give no explanation of this rapport 
which does not covertly imply it; for we come here to the 
bedrock of experience : it involves two agents, we know that, 
and that is ail wo can say in the beginning. But it requires 
also the Absolute, we shall be told, and that again perhaps now 
we should hardly think of denying altogether. What conies 
first in our knowledge, however, and is the ham of all our 
speculations about the Absolute, is this interaction, tins duality 
of subject knowing and object known. To reduce these finite 
centres to appearances means, I think, the ‘ Disappearance of 
reality' for us. 

Again, is it not a mistake to speak of these Rnite centr i as 

* fragmentary ’ ? To reduce the universe to fragments with 

* ragged edges’ conies perilously near to bringing back the 
chaos of older ways of thouglit. After all, * Bags and Bones ’ 
is not the cry of science : what it finds everywhere, save per 
accidens, is form, unity, function, and organization. As Pro- 
fessor Priiigle-Pattison has said : it finds that mind is organic 
to nature and nature organic to mind.” From this, I repeat, 
we actually start. Our knowledge is acquired apart from any 
speculation about the Absolute, speculation that first becomes 
urgent as the limitations and diiTiculties of the pluralism from 
which we begin make themselves felt. This procedure our 
neo-Hegelians, as we have seen, are bent on reversing. Begin- 
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ning with ' the concrete universal * which they denominate by 
the abstract term Reality, they are led by their logic to deny 
that the particular reals have any independence at all. They 
all foil somewhere in the rank of appearances, and have only 
less or more of such reality as may pertain to these. And so 
we seem back at the houlev&t'semmJt just now indicated. The 
reality of our world, the major premiss from which we all start 
is refuted by a conclusion which it could not yield — a conclu- 
sion based rather on a dialectic which has, I think, been shown 
to be not entirely sound. And surely here we have a result 
which confirms this exposure. As another critic has said: 
“ Tlie unity with which tlie system concludes tends to abolish 
the plurality of centres from which it starts.** I would rather 
say : the unity from wliich the system, as such, starts tends to 
abolish the plurality of centres which, in fact, it finds. But 
this leads on to a fresh point. 

That experience takes place in finite centres, is admitted as 
a fact, but a fact that is felt to be inexplicable. Why or how 
the Absolute divides itself into centres and still remains one — 


this is beyond us. But to be inexplicable is by no means the 
same thing as to be incompatible. With this presumably we 
all agree. And if only the so-called 'divisions’ of Reality 
into finite centres of experience were recognised as themselves 
real — real in a sense quite different from appearance, in short, 
as real in the sense in which the Absolute itself is real ; if in 
other words, they were regardeil as creatures who have their 
part in carrying on the work of creation, beings endowed with 
the ' main miracle * of will, to which one of our neo-Hegelians 
refers, a will that can accept as its own, 'the immanent will of the 
Universe ’ to quote a phrase of another — in that case, certainly, 
we should have less grouinl to dissent from their doctrine. We 
might still object to the so-called divisions of the Absolute 
Ixsing described as fragmentary, or as needing to l)e blended or 
'cemented,’ although the Absolute itself still remains one. 


Again, if the Absolute^ is fee Universe, i,e„ the totality of the 
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interrelated plurality which we otherwise call the cosmos, then 
to speak of such diversity in unity as inexplicable is to utter 
either a paradox or a truism : a paradox m view of the admitted 
complexity of the Universe, a truism in view of the neces- 
sary inexplicability of what is all and ultimate. But if the 
Absolute is Expei'mnce, than why this should involve finite 
experiences is indeed inexplicable, especially experiences “ in 
endless error hurled.” Why such an Experience, like the 
vofiai^ vorjaem of Aristotle’s divine being, should not be 
absolutely self-sufficing, rendering anything beside not only 
superfiuous but even * incompatible,* has been the common 
crux of absolutism from the first.* 

The two ideas of the Absolute, then, the Universe as the whole, 
and the Tiidividual whoso Experience is Ileality, our neo- 
Hegelians, so far as I can discover, do not clearly distinguish. 
Both seem ineiged in a unity that has suggested henism as 
perhaps the most appropriate term by which to characterise 
their doctrine. But the two ideas cannot, I believe, be 
identified: 'predicates’ seem more appropriate to the one, 
‘contents* in its psychological use, more appropriate to the 
other; and yet these terms are used almost interchangeably. So 
I think I find in the philosophy before us — what we find elsewhere 
— viz., more or less oscillation between two distinct ideas 
of the Absolute. The only solution of the difficulty open to 
us, as it seems to me, is the solution wc naturally reach by 
beginning where we are, instead of attempting to begin 
with a * One above,* that is theoretically inaccessible. On 
this view the Absolute would consist of God and the World 
in which God is immanent, while yet transcending it. For 
this view we might, as I have suggested, adopt Krause’s term, 
panentheism, if we concede to the agnostic tliat we cannot 
prove either by any logic or any science — any more than he can 
disprove — ^the existence of such a being as that which we call 


Cf. TAe Iteatins of Ends, pp. 30 fi'. 
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God. Such a concept is a rational ideal : it may bo ' without 
a flaw/ as Kant maintained ; but its use in theoretical philo- 
sophy can only be regulative, as he also maintained. Its value 
for religious faith is another matter; and it has there other 
grounds. This faith too wc may contend is reasonable ; but it 
is not science. 

Only a word or two more must suffice by way of summary. 
Hegel compared Schelling to a painter who had but two colours 
on his palette, suggesting that his work was incfTective through 
deficiency. I will venture to compare oiir nco-Hegelians to 
philosophers who work with two principles, which implies 
failure through redundancy. It is the sort of defect that Kant 
abhorred and stigtnatized as philosophical rhapsodizing ; it lacks 
continuity and so it lacks coherence. Ferrier too, .-omewhat 
paradoxically maintained that it is more important that a 
philosophy should 1)e continuously reasoned than that it should 
be true. I will content myself with saying that it is more 
important Unit philosophy should bo systematic than that it 
should be complete. Complete, in fact, it cannot be. It seems, 
the]], a hopeless attempt — one that, as I have said, is held by 
general consent to have hitherto always failed — to begin from 
the standpoint which only a completed philosophy would occupy 
{ic., if it were not absorbed !). To advance continuously and to 
be colierent — tliat, it seems to me, sliould be our golden rule. 
The whole procedure will be tentative — that Jiiust always be 
the case with inverse problems. Crises will occur in the future 
as they have in the past : they arc inevitable incidents in the 
development of concrete knowledge at any rate. But as the 
days of elemental cataclyisms arc over for our planet and 
merely supcrticial earthquakes are the worst that we need fear ; 
so with philoso 2 )hy. It has ixisscd the nebulous stage and 
become at least an inchoate oi-ganisin or system. What 
Poincare has said of the present crisis in ‘ mathematical 
physics * would be true of philosophy : its crisis would only be 
cases of * sloughing an outgrown skin/ an incident of growth 
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and enlai^ment rather than a real disease. like knowledge 
generally, philosophy on the whole has progressed, growing 
from within, following the ordo ad nos ; and so long as it 
abides by the method which Nature herself observes, and makes 
no leaps, why should it not progress still?* But we cannot 
dismember philosophy and have two independent 'growing 
points.’ Wolff tried to do this and failed.f 
But when we arc offered two principles so disparate as, on the 
one hand, the self-contradiction that makes utter havoc of all 
our world or at least 'infects’ it in varying degrees; and as, on the 
other, the Absolute, in which it is reconstituted for ever beyond 
our ken ; when, too, the result is such that, " forgetting otlier 
points of view, we might say : 

Thus every pai*t is full of vice, 

Yet the wliolc mass is Paradise ” ; 

where, finally, it is maintained " that it is through their imperfec- 
tion [the ' infection ’ of the parts] that the Absolute is enabled 
to affirm itself,” may we not exclaim with the Gdstcrchor in 
Goethe’s Fmid : — 

Weh: Web: 

Du hast sie sseratOrt 
Die schone Welt, 

Mit iiiachtigcr Faust ; 

Sie stUrzt, sic zerfallt ! 


Wir trageu 

Die Trummeni ins Nichts hiniilier, 

Und klagcii 

Ueber die verlonie Schune. 

♦ I trust I may be pardoned for referring here to an address (which 
1 had the honour of giving just thirty years ago to another Fhilosopliiuiil 
Society) entitled " The Progress of Philosophy.*' It ap|)earod in 
1890, pp. 213 ff. 

t Cf. Zeller, Gvich. d, Philmophie^ pp. 217 f. 
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NATURE OF INFERENCE. 

By Gerald Cator. 

ever told one great truth, that I know, without the help of 
a g(j|ra^ii of lies at least.” — Browninu in A SouVit Tragedy, 

“ The General Nature of lE|^|ty ” is the title of the most 
constructive and important l^pter of Mr. Bradley’s famous 
book. 1 am persuaded that it incidentally discloses the 
fundamental presupposition, and fallacy, of Absolutism — 
namely, that reality as such, i,e,, in virtue of its very realness, 
must have some general character, must if it is to be real be 
something more than merely real, must, for instance, be such 
that we can say of it that it is individual, or spiritual, or 
super-pemonal, or self-conscious, or not self-conscious, or 
something of some sort. The group of arguments against 
this absolutist dfxstrine which I shall advance in this paper 
are not brought to that degree of unity and of coherence with 
which I should have wished to present them. Indeed, I rather 
divine than see clearly and mediately that they are all 
outcrops of one problem. 

^ly theses arc, (a) logical doctrines, (6) metaphysical applica- 
tions. (a) That there are for thought, no things which being 
given something else different fr^ them necessarily follows. 
That advance by inference alwayST-involves infiltration. That 
no logical connexion can be at once pure and synthetic. That 
there is no logical " ought,” no canon of demonstration and no 
authoritative Ql|U{|ft of appeal to decide between conflicting 
theories. (&) TIM " the Absolute taken as meaning the all- 
inclusive reality has no character. That that which has the 
character^^|being that than which no greater can be 
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the dialectic. Tho promissfiry note would never mature, hut 
would always he just on the verge of nn ever receiling 
maturity. Tluuti is n<j more reinarkahli^ iristjince of tlie 
jipparent power of Ihought to eonjure something out of 
nothing— kiiowledgi* out <»!' the very suljstanee of ignorance — 
tliiin is found in the logi**- tjf clianct*. The story is told 
of a lady traveller in an oiniiihus, who, wluoi the conductor 
came to collect her hin?, fmiiul shtj had left or lost lier ]»urse. 
An old gentleman, a felluw-passenger, saw her ])rediciiment 
and paid lV>r lim’. The next day she was travelling again, 
same (a)iiduei.or, same luck of penny. 'I'lie conductor sto])ped 
the hus and ordered her init. Sin* glanc-ing wildly round in her 
shame and ilistress (raiiglit the eye of the same old genthMiian 
agaiti- -a fellow-jiasseiiger — with an unconsci«ais a]>})eal. “No 
ym don’t” he said. Wliu would have said anything else f — 
.Vnd yi'L (I hope ihe ratios are right hut, if not, no matter), if 

ilie prnhahiliiy of ilie lady going out purseless was she 

finf/tf to g(i uiit ])iirseh*ss twica^ running once in times, 
oughi lo meet the same eonducl<a* say lune in .M^ times ami 
tin? same fcllow-j*as.senger oium* in I*- times. And all these 
laiiiicidcnees otnfhf lo c.ninci»ie once in N“xM“xr^ times. 
Now who is to s;!\ that this once, this actual onee. is not the 
once imposed hy lln^ laws «if chama' ( What is the justification 
for the ilalicizi'd minnr preiiii>s in the folhiwing syllogism 
(author, the old gciillomuii) ' 

Such a compound roincidcnce as I have witnessed oidy 
ha]»|icns to an umlesigning female one time out of a 
million tinu's : 

77/ /s huif is finf »'//• him niif oj (/ iiu/hfiil ////// s’ ; 

'riii'iefore this lime not a lime whi-n the c<iincidence has 
lia]»peiuMl to an umlesigning female. 

Why is the laimliiclor certain ol tin* lady s guilt / 1 think 

the answer is that he makes what aimninls to a construction of 

c 2 
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the relevant area of reality on the basis of her innocence and 
another on the basis of her guilt. The construction on the 
basis of her guilt fuses incmtnUy far liini* with the abiding 
construction which is his real world. But if a logician was one 
of the witnesses of the incident, then for him the world con- 
structed on the basis of the lady’s innocence (involving elaborate 
constructions of coincidences) would also be supportable. Both 
the iniioccnce-world and the guilt-world would compete for 
fusion with the logician’s real world, so that where the conductor 
was easily certain, the logician would be laboriously doubtful. 

If any one tells me that 2 angels plus 3 angels make 
5 angels, he is ostensibly giving me information about the laws 
of combination of angels, but really he is only giving definitory 
information about units.f The apparent advance gained by 
applying the laws of the combination of units to the combination 
of angels is gained by a trick. This trick consists in obtaining 
consent to the substitution in the formula of “angels” for 
“ units *’ under cover of a tacit pledge that “ angels ” shall mean 
“ angels ’’-so -far -as -they -have -the -nature -of -units and then, 
having, under cover of thi.s pledge smiigglecl “ angels” into the 
formula, straightway n?storing to them their angelic nalures. 
It is as if a man should get into Parliament by identifying 
himself with one iKirty, and then wlien safely elected not only 
vote with the other ])arty, but claim the authority of his 
constituents for so doing. It is obtaining a position by false 
pretences, ft is first pushing asitle the difference between 
angels and units as nothing to the purpose and then the 
purpose remaining unchanged, triumphantly producing this 
same nothing as a glorious prize. 

Now let us turn our attention to the formula 2 and 3 arc 5 

* Theae wurldu, i.e., tho real world and the ideal world based on K»ilt 
are synipatlietic, or they would not fusi*, but they are different or else the 
one would not extend to the other. The Hyiiipathetie atti'action breula 
dtiwn^ the eondiivtor’s distiiiguisliin^ p«)wer— the hyputliesis becomes one 
tissue with the hu;t. 

t Croce’s Logte^ Eng. trails., p. 217. 
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and ace whether the apparently synthetic character of this 
judgment is nut obtained by similar playing fast and loose. 
What happens when I effect the judgment that 2+3 = 5? 
Have I before my mind a universal within which “ 2 and 3 ’* on 
one side and "5” on another side are interconnected and 
relevant differences ? 1 think not. I appeal first to an illustra- 
tion. If tlui two ends of an electrically charged circuit are 
gradually biought together, tlicn, when they are a certain 
distance apart, an arc will form between them. Here we have 
(electric) continuity and (metallic) discontinuity. Now when 
T want to refresli my convictions that 2 + 3 = 5 I make an 
exiicriment on the following lines (the nature of the experiment 
would be more obvious if larger nuinl)ers were concerned, but 
still it will serve to sliow what happens when a judgment is 
maile and how tlic making of it is prepared), I imagine two 
clusters of dots, one cluster consisting of two dots and three 

dots, thus, (cluster a”), and the second cluster consisting 

of five dots, (cluster “ c ”). If I glance at them and deny 

myself the aid of counting units I experience a flicker of 
hesititioii to etpiate them. If this hesitation does not at once 
yield, this is wliat 1 do. I interpolate between cluster *'a” and 
cluster *• c ” a third cluster “ b,” intermediate in chanicter, Le., 
such that the dots are not so obviously divided into groups as 
in “ a '* nor so symmetrically placed in one cluster as in “ c.” 
This T can do by drawing a faint line across “c,” ..|... then I 
use •* h ” as a middle term or stepping stone for my thought 
between “ a ” and “ c.” By attending to tlie line in “ b I 
emphasize it sufficiently to make it serve for the gap in “ a ” 
and thus approximate b ” to “a,” then I ignore the line, treat 
it as nothing, and thus approximate “ b ” to “ c.” Lastly, by 
ignoring the oscillation of my attention I deceive myself into 
supposing that I have in “b” a middle term which, while 
remaining unchanged and self-identical, is yet able to unite the 
opposed “ a ” and “ c.” 

This example is 1 know faulty iu treatment. It is faulty 
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also in its facility because it dues not reproduce the hesitation, 
the pause, the break through and spring forward, which 
distinguish the genuine judgment, which adjudicates something 
in doubt, from the poor ghosts of judgments, which we perforce 
ex{)eriment witli in logic. Hut this is what is essential. There is 
an advance and thi^e is a gap. The advance is as great as the 
gap is wide, and no wonder, for the gap is the advaim. Leaping 
to conclusions is not a logically permissible method of progress, 
and yet leaping is the only possible inoile of advancing.* 
Professor liosanqiiett to whom I owe this insight, though he 
makes the suggestion only in passing, and in order to reject it, 
states it as follows, in the course of a discnissiuii of pure cases: — 
“ A cannot cohere witli H unless H coheres with A. If in actual 
fact this is found not to hold good, and AH is found to involve 
AC while AC does not involve AH, it is plain that what was 
relevant to AC was not really AH but some element a/3 within 
it. JM (italics mine) wag not the irnieennt vh nn nt or Jtfut the 
element whiek wade AB into AB as distinct from AC, so that hg 
ahstrcuiing from it AB is reduecd to AC, and the jndgwnd. wade 
tautology,. i.€,, destroyed V'X Pmfessur Hosanquet eonlinues, 

* As the ’bus (.'onduftor leaped. Somce uf (his vifw nf tin middle 
teiiii, Mofar as I am eoiieeriied, ('ardinal Mereier’s 
pp. 23 and 2r)3. 

t Only because BosuiK^utd’s J^ujlr has Imhui the wouil in whieh all my 
arrows have been cut, do 1 make ii a text for my i-riticism. I aiii as far 
as possible from supposing that any substanlivo criticisin cf it wliii li I 
could make, would bo of any value. To olllp1wl^«i/o this I have ijiiuted 
thmughout from the liist and therefore relativtdy suptM'seded editiun. 
The {NUisage I have italicized slates the essein-enf my aigiimimt. Theri? is 
no distinction without diirerence, no diflereiico without division, no 
division without, breach of eontiiiiiity. The dialect ie advam-es eharuc- 
teristic of the intellect., /.e., who sjiys A must .say H ... Z is c-sseiitially 
a sorites wliich owes the exteii.sioii l>etwf‘Oii A and Z to its missing links. 
I cannot forbear from adducing Lotze’s critici.sm on ilie categorical 
judgment. “This ah.soliite connexion of two coinrepts »S and I*, in which 
the one is unconditionally the other, and yet both stand over against each 
other as different, is a relation quite impracticable in tliiiiighi,” and “ the 
ini|K>BHible judgment S is P.”— L«)tzc, Eng. trails., vol. i, p. 70. 

X Logic, 1st editiun, vol. i, pp. 261-2. 
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“ The suggestion is tempting because it aims at cutting up by 
the root a troublesome scientilio ])roblein, viz., the stateiuent 
of connected attributes as pui*ely relevant to one anotner and yet 
as distinct. We constantly tend either to insert irrelevancies 
by way of distinction or to let both attributes fall back into the 
undistinguialied abstract relation which connects them. To 
grasp a distinction in unity is an cHbrt, ami we dislike effort. 
Nevertheless, if it were impossible, the idea of system, of the one 
ill the many, would be gone.” 

For niy part 1 am c<jnvinced that it is not merely an effort 
but that it is an impossibility which is never achieved. 1 
interpret the sense of strain, •*.<!., the eliort of grasping dis- 
tinction ill unity, as Insing the (‘Hbrt of overcoming the inertia 
of the attention, of keeping it eontinualiy on the move, of 
repeatedly breaking down ineijiionl adh(?sions. Thus, there is a 
struggle between two or more extremes for the. adhesion of a 

luidtUc term. A R---C appears now as AB - - - C, 

now as A - - - WV. Tlie differences l>etwecn A and J> and 
between B and (.' are, taken separately, below some critical 
threshobl valiu*. thoiigli the difference between A and C as not 
broken by the inlerpositiim ef B is above thivsbolil value, i.e.f 
A and B are indiscernibles, B and C are imiisceriiibles, A and 
C are discernible. 'I’lieii by ilickeriiig of attention between A 
and C mediated and A and (’ luimediated one gets by super- 
position a rcpreseiitalioii of A and C as purely relevant to one 
another and yet as distinct.* 


* /i’.//. SuurateH-niiin miirtiil. 

jSocratert inaii-inoi'lal. 


•S<K‘rii.teH . . . mail .... mortal 

Oumpai'o with Mr. Hi'iulU\v’M account of the goueration of such pNeiidu- 
I'opivseiitMtiniis as that of time by means of oscillation of attention. 

It is no solution of the discrepancies, ami wo might rather call it a 
method of holding them in suspension. It is an artidee by which we 
lieeoiue blind on either side to suit tho occasion, and the whole secret 
consists in ignoring that aspect wdiich we are unable to use .” — Appearance 
and p. 47. 
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The following illustration, which I hope will not be taken to 
be offered as anything more than an illustration, will perhaps 
e^cplain what I sup]) 08 e a concrete univemal to be, that is, 
not a universal but a teHiiim quid. In many text-books of 
Psychology there are to be found diagrams, which if gazed at 
fixedly, arc seen now as concave now as convex. It is worth 
noting that any diagram to hi suitable lor this purpose must fall 
within a certain range of ambiguity. One can see wlien one’s 
attention is directed to it that this Huctuation is due to a 
wandering of the point of regard so as to confer salience now on 
one feature now on another (which saliences being detei niined 
determine in turn sympathetic constructions of the other 
features). T5ut it is very easy to be unaware of this, and then 
the diagram seems to go over autogcnctically, now into one phase, 
now into another. Suppose this to happen, as 1 suppose 
it might with a properly balanced diagram, rhythmically 
and automatically, so that the convexity appeared wliilc the 
impression of concavity was still vivid, then one jihase would 
be as it were seen through the other, and one would see a unity 
in difference, a concave-convexity.* I cannot lind that wlien [ 
affirm that a straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points 1 do anything else than fluctuate rhythi ically 


***.... tliuHt? iutellectuHl tlmt are tliu ubjrrt of philo- 

sophical science, in which the whole systeni not incrcly appears hy its 
counnon nature in pints which reiiiuin external to each other, but 
(my itidics) to throw itself in its entirety into each of those dilTcronces 
pfuni'/iff by an orgiiiiio necessity fj-oiii one dilfei^'uco to another. Here, 
in short, tlie differences are not iiieiuly |>arts whicli reinaiii outside 
one another, not merely phases which succeed one another, but inoniiMits 
which succeed one anothei', so that the earlier are retniued in the later 
through a progressive development, and yet the distinctive character of 
each moment is not weakened (Dosanquet’s vol. ii, p. 194). Note 

how the climax is worked iifi to : “ tends’' gives the benefit of ‘does ' and 
'does not ’ without accepting the resfionsibilitieM of either. Then, again, 
by the tiHces left by such words “ixissing,” “ siiccesHion,” “earlier,*’ 
“latter,” “development,” etc., we make ourselves beneficiaries of a wealth 
of suggested meaning, so that we seem to be just on the verge of an 
expeiience of activity without change. 
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between straightness and shortness, via an ambiguous neutral 
form. And when I enjoy, as the humblest may do at times, the 
apparent experience of becoming “ spectator of all time and of 
all existence ” I find, on close attention being given to it, that 
this field of thought is sustained as co-present in a way not 
dissimilar to the way in which a juggler sustains a dozen balls 
in the air, by giving each attention in turn. I am thus led to 
think of thought as an activity of which the characteristic nisus 
is to mediate between dificrents by the interposition of just- 
nots, separately imperceptible, cuiniilativcly perceptible. 

Thought’s working principle is that a thing is what it is only 
just not. That minimal differences may be ignored. That 
indiscernibles (note the plural) ai*e identical. It is a relating 
activicy, relating by going lietween, otherwise the manner of 
preparation of contents fur thought conne.vion by gradual 
approximation would be iininterpretable. When I raise myself 
in apperceptive level and, for example, think the immediate 
predicates of man as mediate predicates of animal, which is 
the beginning of a process of elevation, which would if con- 
tinued lead np to envisaging all possible predicates as predi- 
cates of being or of reality, I do not attain to an unchanging 
knowledge of changing tilings. My thought takes some con- 
venient pliantasm — visual, auditory or motor — such as the 
suppressed utterance of a word, as a basis of operations ; and 
thence makes feints and recoveries to dart across to possible 
predicates making a sort of velleities towards judgments — it 
achieves agility but in»t ubiipiily. 

The ideal of tliought would he a compleU^ system, that i.> to 
say, a sy.stem in which the elements were so disposed as to form 
a closed system of symmetrically disposed just-nots. As every 
term in such a sysleni represents a momeiilary check to 
thought, thought’s striving is to makii its movement perfectly 
smooth, unchecked, uniform, and effortless. But a system of 
pure thought corresponding to this recj[uii‘ement is as impossible 
as an electric circuit all spark gap. In the course of such an 
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activity there would be no subjects and no predicates — these 
are the stadia of a discontinuous motion. Tliero is a temporary 
check to thought, a gathering of force, a break through and leap 
forward, e,g,, that man approaching is ... is ... Smith. Reality 
is ... 1 have it ... is When this sense of check and 

etiort is absent the sense of judging activity is also absent. 
When a slreaiu of water is checked it deposits ]>art of the 
matter in suspension, when a stream of thought is checked it 
deposits terms. 

Our position is imt that if we play the game of thinking to 
the end we must take the consequences, understood as conse- 
quences of scepticism or nescience, or that we can play it to 
the end if we will take the consequences. There is no end, 
there arc no consequences, and there is no beginning. A is B 
is not true, A is A is no truth. TJiat it is a j»aradox is false, 
and that it is a tiuisin is insignilicanl. 

Any true statement is a signilicant statement ; it must 
adjudicate something, coiiqmn' a doubt. If it slay b\it a ghost, 
it is but a ghost. Any .significant statement is a possibly false 
stateiiienl. It must deny soineihing to be, the lading of which 
is not meaningless. Any possibly false statement is a jHirtially 
false .statement. It presenls itself unconditionally, Init .s only 
conditionally true. It is in»l a pure ca.so. Any partially false 
statement is a not fil»solntely line statement, is an unti ue state- 
ment, is an absolutely false stalenient. So we circle I'rom 
paradox to truism like Idealism fioni Berkeley to Hegel* 

* 1 take the following fioiii W. K. (Jlillbrd’rt JiMmt/n as being Hegelian 
in spirit : 1 am a dogmatic iiilii]i.<t, and shall say the bniiii is ronscious if 

I like .... A tniL* idealism doi.\s not want to la* stated, and conversely 
an idealism that i'e(|iuics t(» he .'•tated iiimst have soiiicthiiig wrong altout 
it. In the same way to say that there i.s Hotl apart from tho Universe Is 
to say tliat the TTniverst* is not (mkI, or that there is no nail (Jod at all ; 
it may be all right but it is atheism. At*rl av Id&jUuM V'kwh enp fw 
demeU ly apy ulyulfu tna agyreyatiou uf vonh in att true. Idealism.^^ (It is 
clear — is it not ? — that an Idealism which cannot be denied also cannot l)e 
atKnned by any siguiticant aggregation of words, and is, therefore, 
entirely empty and nugatory.) 
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Till tlie last correction has been applied “ Reality is 
spiritual” is not true; wlten the last correction has been applied 
it is no truth. The rational is the real, seems to promise 
everytliing, but it peters out into the real is the rational, so 
that real and rational are each defined in terms of the otlier. 
Every pliiIosoi)Iiy at once apiieals to anil yet claims to create 
a standard of reference. Therefore in the end its utterances 
are only true in its own Pickwickian, Spinozistic, or Hegelian 
sense. 

Has iiiferencci any essential character ? When all so-called 
accidents of infenmee are purified away, such as transition in 
time-advance from known to unknown, from premises to con- 
clusion, from given to extension, novelty, discover.*, selective 
abstraction, is tluM-e any residuum ? T ])elicve not. We can 
disjufiise with these aceidents in turn, hut not witli thorn all at 
once. Why is a fragmont of a circle “able to dictate its 
continuation ” a more effective instamie of an active universal 
than a pieei^ of straight line, and why is a fragment of ellipse 
more telling than a fragment of circle ? I think beiiause of the 
impression of novelty of the continuing change of direction as 
against the siin[)le eontimiaiice of direction, and of the con- 
tinuing change of change of directimi as against the continuing 
change of direction. How can it be otherwise tlian that the 
attack which is fatal to the priuid /an'e intelligibility of cause 
and eirect shall also he fatal to these entirely cognate pairs ? 
Again, what does a curve’s present ability to dictate its con- 
tinnaiioii amount to ? I as 1 look at it itch to continue the 
sweep witJi my pencil or eye, but that is m»i. wliat is wanted. In 
what order of reality are the degrees of this dictator obeyed ? 
Lastly, “its eoiitinnation,” the coutiimation of it, — it is 
defined or individuateil by forecast of this continuation ; any 
other continuation would be a conliuuatioii of something else. 
A broken column may be a complete inonnment, a broken life 
a complete tragedy, a broken sentence more expressive than 
eloquence. Formal eomplcleness in some order is always 
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secured. It tells us nothing. The bit ot‘ curve might be a 
part of a circle or a part of a sinuous line or a piece of decora- 
tive work. 

(liven a jigsaw puzzle euiiiplete but for one piece, or an 
animal complete but for one bone, or a universe with but one 
ga]) in its completeness, could we say with certixiiity what the 
missing element must be ? No ; because the absence of the 
piece makes Die ground of determination itself indeterminate 
precisely in the direction in whicli it is required to be deter- 
minate. Either there is no ground for, or ehe there is no room 
for, a ctinclusion. Newman amused himself by pi(?turing how 
two theologians, disputing about St. Paurs meaning, would 
insensibly begin to trim and (pialify their assertions if suddenly 
told that the Saint was approtiching. Who. is not a little 
relieved when a sum conies out ? The laws of arithmetic were 
to some extent on trial till it did. If I measure 1> a mile 
north of A, C a mile east of 11, 1) a mile south of C, and then 
find 1) not due east of A, have I measured wrongly i Or, what 
is it that tliose learned folk say about actual space being possibly 
non-euclidean ? * 

At the very end of his Lotjiv Professm- llosanquel writes : 
‘ Necessity, tlien, is a character attaching to parts or dill renecs 
interrelated within wholes, universals, or identities. If there 
were any totality such that it could n<»t be set over against 
something else as a part or dillerence within a further system, 
such a totality could not be known under an aspect of necessity. 
The universe, however we may conceive of it as including sub- 
ordinate systems, must ultimately be iiicapahlt*, /•.<• hi/pothcsi, 
of entering as an element into a system including more than 

* 1 may pei'ha|fs make om? iiioi-o uttempt to enforce the difiiciilty 

wbich 1 liave been trying to i]lii.strate in so many ways, thus [f 

there is no breacli of coiitiiniity Ijetween given and exteiiHiou thediatine- 
tion iKJtweeii them is irrational and arbitrary, /.e., there is no reason for 
saying at any point that here the given ends and the extension liegiiis. 
But if there is any breach in continuity, then the l)ack of the inference 
which extends the one by means of the other is broken. 
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it. Strictly speaking, therefore, its relation to knowledge 
must he one of reality, not of necessity. But also, strictly 
speaking, it is a reality which we have no power to question 
or explain, because all our questioning or explanation falls 
within it. There can be no meaning in talking about what 
might be the case if tlie universe were other than it is, or 
about what has been the case to make the universe what it 
is. But except in the case of this unique and imaginary 
reference of that which is assumed to be the absolute whole 
to something outside itself, every judgment is the synthesis of 
differences.”* T have never Injeii clear as to whether I shouhl 
read this passage to mean that what I have been contending 
for in this paper is forcing an open door. Docs the pa.ssage 
^'strictly speaking, etc.,” mean that the ultimate character of 
reality is just a matter of fact? Hut a fact not fixed in a 
system would have no character and no persistent iilentity, 
would, in fact, not be a fact, would be nothing for knowledge. 
And if the ultimate character of reality is nothing for know- 
ledge*, then surely all the subordinate characters which arise 
within and tlepend upon this nothing are nothings too. Then 

again the pissiige beginning “ There can be no meaning ” 

I )ocs this mean that (as 1 contend is the case) if we exact the 
letter of the law every suppo.sition is illegitimate ? It destroys 
the world on which it rests. Lastly, is there some sense in 
which the prohibition of discussing “ what has been the case to 
make the universe what it is” prohibits any discussion, and 
yet iwrinits any other discussion ? Kither, I think, it ix^rmits 
both a discussii)!! of the “ Nature of God as He is in Himself” 
and a discussion of the causes of the prevailing high prices or 
else it rules out both these discussions as illegitimate. 

Casting my mind hack i>ver the previous Cf)urse of this 
])apcr, I feel that in my anxiety to set my opinion in various 
lights I may have given the impression of firing a charge of 


* vol. ii, p. 236. 
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small shot at reason generally. What I have said comes to no 
more, however, tlian that thougli we can know, we cannot know 
what we know. We can rise to no higher type of certainty 
than every day certainty. We cannot excogitate a theory of 
knowledge hy means of which we shall be entitled to pass 
judgment on the claim of any item of ostensible knowledge. 
And tliis is not oiir failure. Such a theory is not a possible 
achievement of tlioiiglit. There is nothing specially sceptical 
about this view, nothing that should make us feel that our 
established certainties are unduly precarious or at the mercy of 
emerging new facts. “ Evidence is tlie test of truth *’ or “ the 
best is good enougli for me ” might be adopted as its devities. 
The source of philosophic 8(je[iticism is failure to take 
thoroughly to heart the i>urely negative character of the ideal 
of retason, liccause by this failure a shadowy realm is maintained 
ill being to confront and to depreciate tlie acjtual. To he 
excluded from nothing is no exclusion — no limitation. 

As tlie “ideal of reason ’* refills Kant, may T ho permitted 
to bring my pa])er to an end by a few remarks uiuler the form 
(merely “ under the fin in ”) of a criticism of Kant. Kant then, 
I opine, failed to eradicate the traiisf.*endenlal illusion lM*cause 
he did not see tliat there is no area cmistructions in which arc 
not vitiated by the autonomy of reason. Ihilional theology is 
no more and no less a pseudo-sciemce than history, geology, or 
physics. The distortion on a Mercator’s chart does not l»egin at 
tlie ])ole.s, though only at the poles does it lieconie infinite, and 
patently unbearable. 

Tliat the limits of tlie validity of reason should lie taken to 
coincirle with the limits of jjossihle exiierienee— that possible 
experience should he conceiveil as a function of sense ex]»en'ence 
— that sense experience should lje(surre]jiitiously) e({uated with 
common-sense experience— that an acorn or an atom should be 
conceded to be an object of possible ex]ierience and an angel or an 
absolute denied to Ikj such an object— all these are idylls of time 
and place; accidents of profession, not geiierateil conclusions. 
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Limit of ftxperieiKK?, limit of knowledge, beginning of 
pliilosopliy, beginning of theology, are fill mimcjs for 1h(i 
sliil'ting limit at which the biu-dim of siipjiorting complex 
hypetheticfil constructions carried nut through precise dis- 
tinctinns becomes (for this mind or that) insuj)portable. This 
limit, therefore varies from man to man, from interc.st t«» 
inter(»s(:,* from ago to age, expaiuling and eon tracf ting, now in 
this direction now in Unit. If we are to deLerminc its locus 
in general, we can only do so by saying that the real world 
(in geiieial) is the world which can be sustained with relative 
definitimess and continuity, by that cx]»enditure of iutclloctnal 
force wbicli is at the dis]»osal of a standanl bnnian niiml. 
And “slandanl” must be largely, tbougli not entiridy, a 
statisticjdly obtained average in wbieb, in «lefanlt of any 
betlcn* tainon, “ Kvery one counts for une.”+ 

* Fi’oni int<*rrsl to iiitorrst because — “ Idea, u '*•*'. ‘esse foriaaie huiiianic 
iiKMitis (‘oust it ait, nmi cst siiii])lex, sed (*x pliiriniis uk'is coiapn^ita.’' 
S|iinoxa, AV/oVjf, l*jos. IF, Prop. XV'. A liiiiiiiiii mind is a s(»c*i(.‘ty of 
iniiidiets. 

t IV/A' niy paper, “Theism as an liitclleetiial Polity," in tlm P/n’ln- 
snpltintf September, 1010. Ill all earlier group •»{ papers, tlm 

“ Slriietiire (if Peality, ’ N.S., No. (il ; ‘‘ Keality as a Syst(.>ni of 

Kiimrlions,” N.S., N(». 70 ; “ Id <pio majus eogitari iieipiit," 

.lAoos/, Oetoljer, lOOS, I took the absolutist view wln'eli is eriti(.‘i/.od in 
this p:i])er. 


I) 



McHim/of the AnMerutn Soeietij ai 21, Goiotr Street, liondon, 
on Btmnher lidh, 1919, 8 P.M. 


III.— EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL RELATIONS. 

Jhf G. E. Moouk. 

In tluj index to Ap})t'in‘anee and Rmlitji (First Edition) 
Mr. Bradloy deeliiros that all relations are ‘*intriiisical”; and 
the following are some of the jdirases hy nieaiis of which he 
tries to explain what he means by this assertion. “ A relation 
must at both ends and pass into, thi^ being of its terms ” 
(p. 364). “Every relation essentially penetrates the being of 
its terms, and is, in this sense, intrinsicar' (p. 392). “To stand 
in a relation and not to be relative, to support it and yet not to 
he infected and undermined by it, seems out of the fjucstion 
(]). 142). And a good many other jdiilosoidiers seem inclined 
to take the same view about relations which Jlr. Ilradley is 
here trying to (.'xpress. Other [)hrases which seem to he some- 
times used to express it, or a part of it, are these: “No 
relations are purely external ” ; “ All relations qualify or modify 
or- make a difference to the term.s between which the\ liohl’’; 
“No terms are independent of any of the relations in wliich 
they stand to other terms” (See ^v/., »Joachim, The Nahnr of 
Trnth, pp. 11, 12, 46). 

It is, r think, by no moans easy to make out exactly what 
these philosophers mean by these assertions. And the main 
objecst of this ])aper is to try to define? clearly one jiroposition, 
which, even if it does not give the whole of what they mean, 
seems to ]nc to he always implied by what they mejan, and to be 
certainly false. I shall try to make clear the exact meaning of 
this proposition, to point out some of its most important couse- 
([uences, and to distinguish it clearly from certain other proposi- 
tions which are, I tliink, more or less liable to be confused with 
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it. And r shall maintain that, if we give to the assertion that 
a relation is “ internal ’* the meaning which this proposition 
would give to it, then, though, in that seiisii, mnu' relaticjiis an? 
“ internal,” others, no less certainly, arc not, hut are “ purely 
external.” 

To begin with, we may, I think, chjar the gromnl, by putting 
on one side two propositions about relations, which, though lh(;y 
seem sonietini(!s to he confused with the view’ wo are discussing, 
do, T think, (piite certainly not give the whole meaning of that 
view. 

The lirst is a ju'ojinsition which is rpiite certainly and 
obviously ti’ue of all relations, without exception, and which, 
though it raises points of groat difficulty, Ciin, I think, he 
clearly enough sUitcd for its truth to he ohvious. It is the 
proposition that, in the ease of any relation whatever, the kind 
of fuel which W(' express hy saying that a given term A has 
that relation to another term ]>, or to a })iiir of terms i> and C, 
or to three terms H, 0, and I), and so on, in no case simply 
eonsists in the terms in (jiieslioii fotfd/nr the relation. 

Thus the fact which we »*xpress hy saying that Kdward VII was 
father of (leorgc V obviously does not simply consist in 
Kdw’ard, (loorge, the relation «»f fathcrln)od. IiMsiler tliat 
the fact, may he, it is obviously not s\itlicicut that there should 
merely be (Jeorge and Edward and the rolati«)ii of fatberhood ; 
it is fiirtJier necessary tliat the relation should rr/iffr Edwanl to 
tJeoige, ainl not i>iily so, but also that it should relate them in 
the |Kirtieular way which we express by saying that Kdwaril 
was father of (rcurgi*, and imt merely in tln^ way whicli we 
should exiuess hy saying that Cleorge was father of Edward. 
Tliis ])ropo8it.ion is, 1 think, obviously triu* of all relations 
without exoepliou; and the only reason why I have meiilioiicd 
it is because*, in an article in which Mr. Ibatlley criticizes 
Mr. llussell {Mitnf, 1010, p. 170), he seems to suggest that it is 
inconsistent with the proposition tliiit any relations are merely 
external, and because, so far as I can make out, some other 
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people vvlio maintain that all relations are internal seem some- 
times to think that their contention follows from this ])ropnsi- 
tion. The way in which ilr. Bradley puts it is that such facts 
are unities which are not nmitlrfelij amhtiiahfc ; and this is, of 
course, true, if it means merely that in the case of no such fact 
is there any set of constituents of which we can truly say : 
This fact is ittvntictd inth thcsi? constituents. But whether from 
this it follows that all relations are internal must of course 
depend upon what is meant by the latter stalcmcnt. If it be 
merely used to oxiness this ]»roposition itself, or anything which 
follows from it. then, of course, there can be no doubt that all 
I'ehitions are internal. But T think there is no doubt that those 
who say this <lo not mean by their words ninrli/ this «»l)vionH 
l)roposition itself ; and I am going to point out something which 
I think the}’ always imjily, ami which certainly iloi*s imi folh»w 
from it. 

The second ])Jop()sition, which, 1 think, may h) put aside at 
once as certainly not giving the whole «>f what is meant, is the 
proposition which is, I think, the na(nral meaning of tin? 
phrases “AH relations modify or atlec*! their terms *’ r)r “ AH 
relatifins make a dillerenci' to their terms.” There is one 
jierfectly natural and intelligible sensi? in whicli a given 
relation may he sai<l tr) modify a term which stands in tliat 
relation, namely, the sense in which wi* should say that, if, by 
jaittiiig a stick lif sealing-wax into a llamc, wc make tin* 
scaling wax melt, its ivlationsliij) to the llanie has modiliecl 
the sealing-wax. This is a sense of the woni “modify'* in 
which part of what is meant by saying of any term that it is 
modified, is that it has actually uiidm-gone a change : and 
1 think it is clear that a sense in which this is part of its 
meaning is the only one in wliieh LIhj word “ modify can 
jn’operly ho used. I f, however, tlio.se who say that all relations 
modify their terms were using the word in this, its proper 
sense, part of what would i»e meant by this assertion would be 
that all terms which have relations at all actually undergo 
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chfingcs. Such an assertion would bo obviouHly false, for the 
Himple reason that there are terms wliich luive relations and 
which yet lujver clianj^e at all. And [ think it is quite clear 
that those wliu assert that all relations are internal, in the 
sense we are concerned with, mean by this sornethiiiff which 
could be consistently asserted to be true of all relations 
without exception, even if it were admitted that some terms 
wliich have rehitions do not ehanf^e. When, therefore, they 
use the phrase that all relations “ motlify ” their terms as 
e([ui valent to “all relations are internal,” they must be using 
“modify” in some metaphorical sense other than its natural 
one. I think, indeed, that most of them would be incliiicd to 
assert that in every case in which a term A c«»me.s to have to 
another term I* a relation, which it did not have to H in some 
immediately preceding interval, its having of that relation to 
that term causes it to undergo some change, wliich it woultl 
not luive undergone if it had not sIockI in precisely that 
relation to 11; ainl I think ]»orhaps they would think that this 
proposition follows from some prut)osiliou which is true of all 
relations, without exception, and which is what they mean hy 
saying that all relations are internal. The questit)n whether 
the coming into a new relatiim does thus always cause some 
modilication in the term which comes into it is one wliich is 
often discussed, as if it hail something to do with the question 
whether all relations arc internal; as when, for instance, it is 
discussed whether kiiowloilge of a thing alters the tiling known. 
And for my part I should maintain that this proj^osit ion is 
certainly nut true, lint what I am coneenied with now is not 
the ({uestion whether it is true, lait simply to point out that; 
so far as I can see, it can have iiotJuiig to do with the 
ipiestion whether all relations are iutenuil, for the simple 
reason that it cannot possibly follow from any proposition 
with regard to aU relations without excei>tiou. It assorts with 
regard to all relational projMU’ties of a certain kiml, that they 
have a certain kiml of ; and no pioposition of this sort 
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I tliiiik, follow from any iiiiivorsal proposiLioii with ro^ard 
to a/l rohitions. 

We liavo, therefore, ivjocted, as certainly not ^iviinj; the 
whole meaning of the do^ma that all relations an^ internal : 
(1) the obviously true |n*opnsiiioii that no relaiional facts are 
coniplefr//f analysable, in the precise sense which I uave to that 
assertion; and (2) the obviously false i>roposition that all 
relations modify their terms, in the natural sense of the term 
“ modify/* in which it always has as ])art of its meaninpf "cause 
to umleroo a change.” And wo have also seen that this false 
proposition that any relation which a lei'iii conies to have 
always causes it lo undergo achanjfe is wholly irndevant to the 
question whethi*r ttJl relations are internal i»r not. We have 
seen fiiiJilly that if the assertion that all relations modify 
thcii* terms is to he iindi?rstood as equivalent to theasseriion 
that all are internal, "modify** must lu? uuderst.o<»l iii some 
mcta}ih<iri('al sense. TIkj cjiicstion is: What is tliis mela- 
jihorical sense ? 

And one isnnt is, I think, jirelty clear to lu'^dn with. Il> is 
obvious that, in the case of .soim* relations, a ^iveii term A may 
have the relation in ([uestion, not only ti» ono ollau- term, but 
lo several dil'lereiit terms. If, for inslam-e, wi* consid r the 
n^latiuij of i'atherhood, it is ohvioiis that a ni.-in may lie fathci', 
imt i)iily of one, hut of sevtMal ditleii.'iit children. And thos*.- 
who say that all relations modify their terms always mean, I 
think, not merely that ev»*iy diirerent n*lal.inn whicli a term has 
modilies it; hut also that, where the relation is one which tin* 
term has lo .s(*veral dill'eieiit other terms, lla*n. in the, ea<i* of 
wA of these terms, it is modilied liy the fact that it has tin? 
relation in question to Umi partieiilar term. If, hu* inslaiiee, A 
is father of tlni*e children, 11, (J, and I), lla^im^an to jisstul 
tliat he is modilied, not merely by hein«r ;i father, hut by beino 
the father ofJJ, also by heiie.^ the father of and also by heiiij^ 
the father of D. The mere assertion that all nhtfltms uioMy 
their terms does not, of course, make it quite clear that this is 
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what is intrant; but I think there is no doubt that it is always 
meant; and, I think, we can express it more cbrnrly by using a 
term, which 1 have aln;ady introduced, and saying the doctrine 
is tliat all rchtHimd projitirfirs modify their terms, in a sense 
whicli i-emains to be delined. I think there is no difliciilty in 
understanding wliat I mean by a rc/ffHonal proprdff. If A is 
fatla.T of 11, then what you assert of A when you say that lie 
is so is a rdationtd propfA'lij — namely, tla; property of being 
father of I»; and it is (piito clear that this property is not itself 
a rclfdinii., in the sanii^ fundamental sense in which the relation 
of fatherliood is so ; and also that, if C is a ditlerent child from 
Ii, then the pro])erl.y of being father of (J is a different relational 
property from that of being father of ll, although there is only 
n}if relation, that <»f fatherhood, from whicdi both are tlerivcd. 
So far as 1 can niakt^ out, those philosuiduus who talk of all 
rrlfdions being internal, often actually mean by ‘ relations,” 
*• relational properties”; when they talk of all the relations of 
a given term, tliey imNin all its relational ]U’oper ties, and not 
meitdy all the* different relations, of each of which it is true 
that the term has that relation ((» something. It will, I think, 
conduce to clearness to us(*a different word for tliesc two cmtirely 
ditVereiit uses of the term relation ” ; to call “ fatherhood ” a 
relation, and “ fallierhood of I> ’’ a “ relational pniperty.” And 
the fundamental pi'opositinii, which is meant hy the assertion 
that all rehiti<»ns are internal, is, 1 think, a pro]iositioii with 
regard t<» relational ]n*o]>erlies, ami not with regard to relations 
jirojierly so-called. 'J’here is no donht that those who maintain 
this dogma mean to maintain that all relational properl ies are 
ndated in a ])cculiiii' way to the terms which j)ossess them — 
that tliey modify oj* are intornal to t)u*in, in some metaphorical 
sense. And once we have delined what this sense is in which 
a reUdiomd prupt rl/f can he said to he internal to a term which 
possesses it, we can easily derive from it a ciUTcsponiliiig sense 
in which the irhdiona, strictly so called, from which relational 
properties are ileriveil, can he said to he internal. 
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Our qiicstiuli is then: What is the iuela]>horical sense of 
‘‘modify” in which the proposition that all relations are 
internal is eipiivalent to tlie proposition tliat all relational 
properties “modify” the terms which possess them? I think 
it is clear that the term “modify” would never have been 
used at all to express the relation meant, unless there had 
been some analogy between this relation and that which we 
have seen is llie proper sense of “ niodify,” namely, ranges to 
change. And I think we can see where the analogy comes 
in by considering the statement, with regard to any particular 
term A and any I’elational property 0, which belongs to it, 
tliat A icoulif Itttrr hrcn tUffmat froni trluU it in if it had /inf 
had (p: the slateinent, for instance, that Rdwanl VI J would 
have been different if he had not l)cen father of (ieorge V. 
This is a thing which we can obviously truly say of A and (j), 
in smne simisc, wheiujver it is true of 0 lliat it mndijird A in 
the ])roper s(*nse of the w<ird: if the being held in the flame 
causes the sealing-wax to melt, we can truly say (in some 
fjenso) tliat the sj^aling-wax would not have been in a melteil 
state if it had not been in the flame. Ihit it seems as if il 
were a thing which might also be true of A and 0, wher'^ 
it is iinf true that the posse.ssion of 0 vansnl A to cl mge : 
since the; mere? a.ssertion that .V would havii Ikt-u dilVerenl, 
if it had not had 0, duifs not necessarily im]»h that tin; 
]»(isscssion of 0 mnsttl A to have any j»roj)erLy which it wouM 
not hav(j had otherwise. And tho.se who say that all relations 
are internal do sometimc's fcml to speak as if what they 
meant could be j)ut in the form : In the case of evmy relational 
property which a thing has, it is always triu» that the thing 
wliich has it would have been dillereiit if it had not had that 
property; they soniotinuss say even: If 0 h«* a relational 
property and A a term wliich has it, then it is always true 
that A v'uidd not hnix hrr/i, A if it had nut had 0. This is, 
I think, ohvionsly a clumsy way of expressing anything which 
could possibly be true, since, taken strictly, it iiiijilies the 
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self-contradictory i)roi)osiLioii that if A had not laid it would 
not liavo hcen true of A that it did not liave Ilut it is niiver- 
tlielcss a more or Jess natural way of expressinjj a proposition 
which niij^lit (piite well he true, namely, tliat, supposing A 
has then anything which had not had ^ would necessarily 
liave Ix^en diirerent from A. Tin’s is the proposition whicli 
I wish tn suggest as giving the metaphorical meaning of <f} 
viotf'ilirs A, of which wo are in search. It is a proposition 
to whi<‘h r think a perfectly precise meaning can ho given, 
and one wliic.h does not at all imply that tlie possession of ^ 
niftsif/ any change in A, hut which might conceivahly he true 
of all terms, and all the relational pn)perties they have, without 
e.vr'eplion. And it seems to me that it is not uiinatur.il that 
the proposition tliat tins is true of (f> and should have l»een 
expressed in tht* form, “ </> nH)dities A,” since it c.in he nmre 
or less naturally expressed in the perverted form, “ If A had 
not liad (f) it wonld have been ditrereFit,”--a form of words, 
wliic.li, .is we saw, can also he usimI whem^ver <f) does, in the 
proper sens(», inodily A. 

1 want U) suggest, then, that one thing whicli is always 
implied hy the dogma that, ** All relitions are internal/’ is 
that, in the ease of every relatitaial projierty, it can always 
hi* truly .iss(*rted of any term '■ which li.is that i>roperty, 
that any term which hail not had it would necessarily have heen 
diHerenl from 

This is tlu^ proposition to wliich ! want to direct attention. 
.And then* are two phrases in it, which rei|uire some furtlier 
explanation. 

The first is tin? ])hra.se “ would iieeessarily have heen.” .And 
the meaning of this (;an hi* exjdained, in a iirelimimny way, as 
follows : — To say of ji pair of projierties 0 iind yfr, that Jiny tt*rm 
which had had (f) would iieeessarily have liiid yjr. is equivalent 
to saying that, in every ease, from the proposition with regard 
to any given term that it has (ft, it /of/tnrs that that term 
has foUiuvs being uiideT*stood in the sense in whicdi from tlie 
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proposition willi re^^ard to any tenii, that it is a right angle, it 
fotlmva that it is an angle, and in which from tlie pro[)osition 
with regard to any term that it is red it followa tliat it is 
colouri?(l. There is obviously some very important sense in 
which from the proposition that a thing is a right angle, it 
does follow that it is an angle, and from the proposition that a 
thing is led it does follow that it is coloured. And what I am 
maintaining is that tin; metaphorical sense of “modify,” in 
which it is maintained that all relational proi)erties modify 
the subjects which i)Ossess them, can he defnitMl by ivfio*em*e to 
this sense of “follows.” The definition is: To say of a given 
relatij)nal iirojM‘rty (f) that it modifies or is internal to a given 
term A whicli possesses it, is to say that from the proposition 
that a thing has not got <t> it follows that that thing is diif'erent 
fn)m .-V. In other words, it is to say that the ])roperly of tntf 
possessing 0, and tin; projierty of being (liflermit from A are 
i-elatcil to one another in the peculiar way in whicli the pn)- 
petty of being aright-angled triangh; is ndatiMl to that of being 
a triangle, or that of being red to I hat of lu;ing eolonred. 

To complete tin; (h'linilion it is neeossary, however, to 
define the sense in which “ ilillerent from A ' is to he under- 
stood. Tliove are two ilill'eroiit senses which the si: .enienl 
that A is dillerenl I'roin li may hear. It may he iin;anl merely 
that A is luinirrintllfi dilferenl iVom 15, ofhn' than B, »iot 
identical with 15. Or it may he. iiieanl that not only is this the 
case, but also lliat A is relatetl to 15 in a way which can be 
I'lMiglily expressed ])y saying that .\ is fnuilihitirclji diflerent 
from 15. And of tlie>e two meanings, those, who say : That all 
relations make a tliffvmivr t,n their terms, always, t think, 
mean dillereiice in the latter sense and not merely in the 
former. That is to say, they mean, that if (j) he a relational 
jivopiMly which ln;Iongs to A, then the absmice of ^ entails imt 
only numerical diflerence from A, hut (pialitative ditrerence. 
But, in fact, from lla; proposition that a thing is (pialitativoly 
din’erenl from A, it does follow that it is also numerically 
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(lilHiroiit. And licncii they are maintaining that every rela- 
tional prtiperty is “intm’nal to” its terms in both of two 
diflereiit senses at the same time. They arc maintaining that, 
if (j) be a relational property which tebjiigs to A, than 0 is 
intijrnal to A Imth in the sense (1) that the absence of ^ 
entiiils qualitative dinereiice from A; ami (2) that the absence 
of ^ (Mitails nnnicri(‘al diflerenee from A. It seems to me that 
neither of these pro])o.si(ions is true; and f will say something 
about each in turn. 

As for lln^ first, I said before that 1 think some relational 
propi'rties really aie “ internal to” llirdr terms, tliough by no 
means all are. Ihil, if we understand “ inlernal to” in this 
first s(*nse, 1 am not really sun* that any are. hi rrder to get 
an exanqde of one which was, we shonhl have, I think to say 
that any two (lilliuiml. qualities are ;dways (lifiereiit 

from one aiiolher: that, for instance, it is not only the ease 
that aiiylliing which is jmre red i< qualitatively dillercnL from 
anything wliieli is pure l»lue, but that the (piality ]>uie red” 
itself is qualitatively dilliweiit from tlie (pialily ‘‘pure blue.'’ 
I am not <|uite sun* that we can say Ibis, but I think we ean : 
ami if so, it is easy to gi't an exam|>h* •)f a relational ju’operty 
which is internal in our iirst sense. The quality *'• orange ” is 
inlmiuediale in shade betwemi the tpialities yellow and red. 
This is a relational jn’operf.v, and it is qnibs clear that, on our 
assnm])ti<in, it is an internal one. Since it is quite clear that 
any quality which were ac/ intermediate between yellow and 
red, wouhl necessarily be than orange : and if any quality 
itf/irr than orang<' must be titmUttilinlff ililTment from orangi*. 
then it follows that ‘‘ intermediate between yellow and retl” is 
internal to “orange.” That is to sjiy, the absence of the 
relational pro\»erty “ inlevmediate between yellow ami red,” 
ciifailH the property “ jlilVereiit in quality from orange.” 

There is then, I think, a dirtie.ulty iii being sun* that nn}/ 
relational pi-operties are internal in this Iirst sense. Hut, if 
what we want to do is to show that some are not, and that 
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therefore the dogma that all relations are internal is false, I 
think the must conclusive reason for saying this is that if nU 
were internal in this first sense, all would necessarily be 
intornnl in the second, and that this is plainly false. I think, 
in fact, the most important eonsetpience of the dogma that all 
relations arc internal, is that it follows from it that all I'ola- 
tional properties are internal in this second simse. I propose, 
thendore, at once to consider tliis proposition, with a view to 
bringing out cpiite clearly what it means and involves, and 
what ai*e tlie main reasons lor saying that it is false. 

The proposition in ([uestion is that, if be a nOatiimal 
property and A a term to which it does in fact belong, then, no 
matter wliat ^ and A may be, it may always be truly asserted 
of them, that any term wbicb had iwf jiossessed would nec*es- 
sarily liave been other than — numerically ilillerent Trom — A : 
or, in other woiuls, that A wonhl necessarily, in all conceivable 
circumslaiiees, have jujssessed i^. And with this sense? of 
“ internal,” as distinguisb<?d from that which says qunrUuficrly 
diffi'irnty it is (piite easy to point out some rclatimial ]»ro])ertie.s 
wliii'h certainly arc internal in this .sens(‘. I.et ns take as an 
examiile the rehil ional |»niperty which W(? assert to belong to a 
visiuil sense-datum, when we say of it that it liasanotln * visual 
sense-datum as a spatial part: the asstn-liou, for instance, with 
regard to a coloured paleli half of which is re*l and half yc'llow : 
“This whole ])atch (Mintains this iMtch ” (where “ this patch ” is 
a ])ropcr naim? for tin* red half). It is hm-c, I think, (piite plain 
that, in a perf(?clly clear and intelligible sense, we can say that 
any whole, which had not contained that red patch, <*.ould iu)t 
have been identical with the whole in ipicstion : t hat, rnuii thi? 
pro|)osition with regard Lu a.ny ti*rm whatever that it does nut 
contain tiud particular ]Kitch it fnlhyirn ihat that l(‘rm is oUu r 
than the whole in (|uesti*)u — though not necessarily that it is 
qualitatively different from it. That particular whole could 
not have existed without having I hat particular ]»at.ch for ajiart. 
Hut it seems no less clear, at lirst sight, that there are many 
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otliei* rolation.'il properties of which tin’s is not true, lii order 
to get an example, wc have only to consider the rcdiition whieli 
the i-cd paUdi has to the whole patch, instead of considcriii" as 
before tliat which the whole lias to it. It seems tpiite clear that, 
thougli th(j whole could not have existed without luivingtlie red 
patcli for a part, the red patch might perfectly well have 
existed witlmnt being part of that [uirticular wJiole. In other 
words, though every rcLitional jiroperty of the form “ having 
this for a spatial part’* is “internal” in our sense, it seems 
equally ch'ar that every [iroperty of thci form ‘‘is a spatial part 
of this whole ” is nnt internal, but purely (external. Yet tins 
last, according to me, is one of the things winch the dogma of 
inti.u'nal relations denies. It inqilies that it is just as m‘ees- 
sary that anything, whieli is in fact a jiart of a particular whole, 
should he a part of that whole, as that any whole, wliicb has a 
particular thing For a jjart, should have that thing for a part. 
It implies, in fact, quite generally, that any tmin wliich does 
in fact havt^ a ]»arlicular relational prupinty, could not have 
existed witiuiiit having (hat property. And in saying this it 
obviously Hies in tlie face of eommnn sense. It seems quite 
obvious that in tlie east* nf many relational properties which 
tilings have, the facM. that they have them is n mar undl, r nj 
fad: tliat the things in question mujht have existeil without 
having them. That this, which seems ohviou.s, is true, seems to 
me to be tbe most important tiling that can lx? meant by saying 
tliat some relations are ]»urely external. And the dillieulty is 
to see liow any philosopher eould have siqiposed that, it was 
nut true: thaj, for iiistaiiee, the relation of part to whole is no 
more external than that tif whole to part. I will give at once 
one main reason which seems to nu* to have led to the view, 
that all relational properties are internal in this sen.se. 

What I am maintaining is the commoii-seiise view, which 
seems obviously true, that, it may Ikj true that A lias in fact 
got 0, and yet also true that X might have existed without 
having 0. And 1 say that this is ei^iii valent to saying that, it 
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may be true that A lias and yet mt true that from the pro- 
position that a thing has 'iiot got ^ it follmos that that thing is 
other than A — numerically different from it. And one reason 
why this is disputed is. I think, simply because it is in fact time 
tiiat if A has and has mt, it dot's follow that .6* is other than 
A. These two propositions, the one which 1 admit to be true 
(1) that it A has and x has not, it does follow that is other 
than A, and the one whicii \ maintain to bo false (2) tiiat if 
A has 0, then from the proposition with regard to any term 
that it has not got it follmos that y is other than A, are, I 
think, easily confused with one another. And it is in fact the 
case that if tliey are not different, or if (2) follows from (1), 
then no relational properties are external. For (1) is certainly 
true, and (2) is certainly equivalent to asserting that none are. 
It is therefore absolutely es.sent.ial, if we are to maintain 
external relations, to maintain that (2) does ml follow from (1). 
These two propositions (1) and (2), with regard to which I 
maintain that (l)is true, and (2) is false, can be put in another 
way, as follows : (1) asserts that if A has <f>j then any term 
which has not, mitsi 1x5 other than A. (2) asserts that if A 
has 0 , then any term which had not, wofdd iurcssririlt/ hr «)ther 
than A. And when they are put in this form, it is, I think, 
easy to see why they should be confused : you have only to 
confuse “ must ” or “ i.s necessarily ” with “ would necessarily 
be.” And their connexion with the question of external relations 
can he brought out as follows : To niaiutain external relations 
you have to maintain such things as that, though Edward VII 
was ill fact father of George V, he viitjld have existed without 
being father of George V. Hut to maintain this you have to 
maintain that it is mf true that a person who was twf father of 
George would necessarily have been other than Eilward. Yet 
it is, in fact, the case, that any person who was not father of 
George mtbst have been other than Edward. Unless, therefore, 
you can maintain that from this true proposition it does mt 
follow that any {lerson who was ml father of George vmild 
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necesHct'inly have been otlier than Eilwai'd, you will have to give 
up the view that Edward might have existed without being 
father of George. 

By far the most important point in connexion with the 
dogma of internal relations seems to me to l)e simply to see 
clearly the difference between these two propositions ( 1 ) and ( 2 ), 
and that ( 2 ) does follow from ( 1 ). If tliis is not under- 
stood, nothing in (.*011116x1011 with the dogma can, I think, be 
understood. And perhaps the difference may seem so clear, 
that no more iummI be said about it. But I cannot helptliinking 
it is not clear to (.‘verybody, and that it docs involve the 
rejection of certain vii^ws, wliich are sometimes held as to the 
meaning of “ follows.” So 1 will try to put the ])oint again in 
a perfectly strict form. 

Let 0 be a relational property, and A a term to whicli it does 
in tact belong. I ])rop(jse to deiiiie what is meant by saying 
tliat (f) is internal to A (in tli(^ sense we are now concerned 
with) as meaning that from the proposition that a thing has 
not got it “ follows ” that it is other than A. 

That is to say, this ])ropositioii asserts that between the two 
jiropertms “ not having and “other than A,” there holds that 
relation which holds betwiicn the propmty “being a right angle” 
and the property “ being an angle,” or between t he property “ red” 
and the property “ coloured.” and which we express by saying 
that, in the case of any term whatever, from the proposition 
that that term is a right angle, it follows, or is deducible, that 
it is an angle. Let ns express the relation which we a.ssert to 
hold between a i)articular proposition />, and a particular 
proposition y, when we say that in this sense y “ follows from ” 
or “is deducible from by the symbol “eiit ” ; which 1 have 
chosen to express it, bt^cause it may be used aa an abbreviation 
tor “ entails,” and because “ entails q ” is a natural expression 
for “ f/ follows from p,” “ entails ” can naturally be used as 

the converse of “follows fimii.” (We cannot unambiguously 
use the phrase “ p implirit q ” aa eipiivalent to “ 7 follows 
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from p!' though it Ls in fact often so used, because, especially 
in consequence of Mr. Eussell’s writings, implies ” has come 
to be used as a name for a totally dillereut relation : we might 
perhaps use “yj logically implies //” or formally implies 9,” 
though Mr. Eussell has als<» given a different meaning to 
** formal ” implication). “ p ent (i ” will then assert that thei^e 
holds between p and 7 that relation which holds, for instance, 
between the two premisses of a syllogism in Barham, taken as 
one conjunctive proposition, and the conclusion, equally whether 
the premisses be trm* or false ; and which does not hold, for 
instance, between the proposition “ Socrates was a man ” and 
the proposition “ Socrates was a mortal,’* even though it be in 
fact true that all men are mortal. And we ('an express the 
assertion that ^ is “internal to” A, using (I hope correctly) 
the symbols of Prineipia Mathrmatint, in addition to our new 
symbol “ ent ” by saying that what it asserts is : 

(.^•) : ^ ^1’ . ent . r zfz A ; 

or, in other words: “for all values of the |»roposition that 
you get by asserting of a particular value of say 15 , that 11 
has iiot got 0 , ciitails the proposition that R is other than A.” 
The assertion with regard to a particular term A and a i)ar- 
ticular relational pnjperty 0 , which A actually has, **iat <f) is 
internal to A means then: (.»;): ^ . ent. r A. And this 

is, (jf courses, logically equivalent to: (/):.«*= A . ent. ; 
which is, in its turn, equivalent to “ anything which were, 
identical with A, would, in any conceivable universe, neces- 
sarily have ^ ” or to “ A could not have (sxisted in any 
possible world without having just as the proposition 
“ In any possible world a right angle must be an angle,” is, I take 

it, just eqiiivahmt to (r) : .1; is a right angle .ent .x* is an angle. 

Having thus got wliat is meant by asserting of a ])articular 
term A and a particular relational property 0 , which A in fact 
possesses, that (f) is “ internal to ** A, we can then express what 
1 am calling the dogma of internal relations, or the dogma 
that all relational properties are internal to the terms which 
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have them, by saying that what it assorts is; that, for nil 
those values of ^ wiiich are relational properties, the pro- 
position “ («, y) : . ^ . ent true ; or (to give 

the equivalent form) tlie proposition 

“ (a;, y) : . 0a; : ) : = a; . en t . 0y.” 

This assertion that, for all those values of 0 which arc 
relational properties, this proposition is true is what I oalletl 
proposition (2) above, and is what I inainUin lo be obviously 
fcalse. What I maintain to be true is that for some values 
of 0, which are relational properties, the proposition 
“ (.?J, y) /. 0r : ) : ^ 0y . ent . y # ” 
is true, and that for others it is false : and those values of 0 
for which it is true I propose to call “ internal relational 
properties,** those for which it is false external relational 
properties.” 

And now let us contrast (2) in this form, witli what I 
called above proposition (1), and which I admit to be true, and 
which I suggested has led to the assertion of (2) through 
confusion. What (1) asserts is that, for all values of 0, the 
proposition “ {x, y) 0.w . ^ 0?/ : ent : x ^ ” is true ; or (what is 
logically equivalent to this), the proposition 

“ (a-, y) 0v : ent \^^y,),yzfi x *' 

is true. In other words, it asserts that, if you hike a par- 
ticular relational property 0, and a particular term A which 
has it, then, whatever 0 and A may he, the proposition that A 
has 0 allows the deduction tljat, as a matter of fact, no 
term, which is without 0, is identical with A. It does not for a 
moment assert that from the proposition that A has 0 it follows 
that no tenn whicli did not amhl be identical with A ; nor even 
(which is all that (2) asserts) that in no case is the proposition 
that a particular term has a particular relational property true, 
and the proposition, that no term could be without that pro- 
perty and yet be identical with the term in question, false. 
(2) therefore, is neither identical with nor follows from (1). To 

K 
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Hay that it does follow fittin it is to say that from 9 : ent : r 
it follows that : ):q- ent . r; which can be easily seen to be 
false by taking for p and q the two premisses of a syllogism in 
Barhum, and for r the conclusion. The conjunction, “All men 
are mortal and Socrates is a man ” does cutaii “ Socrates is 
mortal.” But it is obviously not the ease that there follows 
from tliis wliat ^ . ent . r ” asserts ; namely, that it is not 

the case that “ All men are mortal ” is true and the pro])Osition 
“ ‘ Socrates is a mortal * follows from ‘ Socrates is a man,’ ” false. 
The proposition tliat “Socrates is a mortal” folhws from 
“ Socrates is a man ” false; and yet “All men are mortal” 
may quite well be true. Or, to take the alternative form of (1). 
To say that (2) follows from (1 ) is to say that from p : cut : 
there follows the j»roposition : p : ) : J . ent . /*. But this again 
vAn be easily seen to be false in the same way. The proposition 
“ All men are mortal ” does entail that “ Socrates is a man ” 
vmtrrially inipl'n^H (to use Mr. Buj<seirH expression for )) 
“ Socrates is mortal ” ; that is to siiy, it entails that it is not the 
case both that “ Socrates is a man ” is true, and “ Socrates is 
mortal ” false. But it does not in the lea.st follow from this 
that “All men are mortal” viatcmxlly itnitlirs that “Socrates is 
a mortal” /effoa-s from “Snerates is a man”; on the oiitrary, 
it may, as we have seen, (piite well be the case that “ All men 
are mortal ” is true, and yet the pro])osition that " Socrates is a 
man ” entails “ Socrat(!S is a mortal ” false. 

To maintain, therefore, that (2) fidlows from (1) is mere 
eonfu-sion. And the source of the confirsion is, I think, pretty 
plain: (1) allows you to assert that, if ^A is true, then the 
propo.sition must ])e true. Ami what the 

“ must ” here expresses is merely tliat this proposition follows 
from the hypothesis ^A, not that it is in itself a necessary 
proposition. But it is supposeil, through confusion, that what 
is asserted is that, on the hy|)othesis ^A, . ) .y^A” is in 

itself a necessary proposition, that is to say, that ^A materially 
implies . ent . y^A " — a thing which is true, if ^ is an 
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internal relational property, and false if it is an external one. 
I have here used the phrase " a proposition which is necessary 
in itsdf'* and have implied a definition of it. Tlie definition 
may lie roughly indicated by saying : “ is a pro- 

position that is necessary in itself (or apodeictic)/* means 
" . ent . That is to say, I am inaintaining that 

is a necessary truth, if and only if it is also true that 
^ ent This seems to me to give what has in fact been 
generally meant in philosophy by “ necessary truths/’ cy/., by 
Leibniz ; and to point out the distinction between them and 
mere mattei-s of fact. Using this language, what the dogma 
of internal relations asserts may, I think, bo expressed by saying 
that it asserts tliat, oii the hypotlicsis tliat 0 A is true. is itself 

a necessary truth ; since ^ A is equivalent to = A . ) . and 
it asserts that, on the hypothesis ^A, x = A . ent . I, on 
the contrary, in asserting that some relational properties are 
external, am asserting that is often a mere matter of fact 
even whci’e it is true ; tliat is to say, that though, where it is 
true, .i- = A . ) . <j>x, yet this is often not a necessary truth, 
since it is not true that = A . ent . ■ 

So much for the distinction between (1) which is true, and 
(2), or the dogma of internal relations, which 1 liold to be false. 
But I said above, in passing, that iiiy contention tliat (2) does 
not follow from (1), involves the rejection of certain views that 
have sometimes been held as to the meaning of “ follows and 
I think it is worth while to say something about this. 

It is obvious that the possibility of maintaining that (2) 
does not follow from (1), depends upon its being true that 
from (./') : . ) . yjrx the proposition (.<•) : . out . yfr-v does 

not follow. And tliis has sometimes been disputed, and is, I 
think, often not clearly seen. 

To begin with, Mr. Russell, in the Pnnciples of Mathematics 
(p. 34), treats the phrase “ q can be deduced from p ” as if it 
meant exactly the same thing as **p )q” or '*p materially 
implies q ” ; and has repeated the same error elsewhere, in 
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Philosaphical Essays (p. 166), where, he is discussing what he 
calls the axiom of internal relations. And I am afraid a good 
many people liave been led to suppose that, since Mr. Bussell 
has said this, it must be true. If it were true, then, of course, 
it would be impossible to distinguish between ( 1 ) and ( 2 ), and 
it would follow that, since (1) ceiiiaiuly is true, what I am 
calling the dogma of internal relations is true too. But 1 
imagine that Mr. Bussell himself would now be willing to admit 
that, so far from being true, the statement that “7 can be 
deduced from p'' means the same ns is simply an 

eiiornioiis “howler*’; and I do not think [ need spend any time 
in trying to show that it is so. 

But it may bo held that, though “^^ent 7 ” dues not mean 
the same as “j?; ) 7 ,” yet nevertheless from (;/•): the 

proposition (. 4 :) : . eiit . does follow, for a somewhat more 

subtle reason ; and, if this were so, it would again follow that 
what 1 am calling the dogma of internal relations must be true. 
It may be held, namely, that though ^A.cnt.'^A does not 
mean simply 0 A . ) . ‘^A, yet what it does mean is simply the 
conjunction “ ^A . ) . ‘^A, and this ])roi)Osition is an instance of 
a true formal implication (the phrase “ formal implication ” 
being understood in Mr. llusseirs sense, in which ('*) :<^. . ) . 
asserts a formal implication). This view as to wliat ^A . ent . ^y\ 
means has, for instance, if T understand liim riglitly, been 
iisserted by Mr. 0. Strachey in Mhul, X.S., 93 ; since lie asserts 
that, in his opinion, this is what Professor C. I. Lewis means by 
“^A di'ktly implies i^A,” and undoubtedly what l*rofessor 
Lewis means by this is what I mean by ^A . ent . -^A. And tlie 
same view has been freijuently suggested (tliough I do not know 
that he has actually asserted it) by Mr. Bussell himself (c.^., 
Frimrpia Mathemalicat p. 21). If this view were true, then, 
though (./;) ; fpx . ent . would not be identical in meaning with 
{x ) : ^* . ) . yet it would follow from it ; since, if 

were true, then every particular assertion of the form ^A ) -^Ai 
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would not only be true, but would be nn instance of a true 
foriiml implication (namely (a;) : . yjtx ) ; and this, according 

to the proposed definition, is all tliat (p -) : . ent . asserts. 

If, therefore, it were true, it would again follow that all rela- 
tional properties must be internal. But that this view also is 
untrue appears to me perfectly obvious. The proposition that 
I am in this room does materially imply that 1 am more than 
five years old, since both are true ; and the assertion that it 
does is also an instance of a true formal implicaticn, since it is 
in fact tnu! that all the persons in this room are more than 
five years old ; but iiotliing ap})ear8 to me more obvious tlien 
that the second of these two propositions can not be deduced 
from the first — that the kind of relation which holds between 
the premisses, end conclusion of a syllogism in Bamim does 
iwt hold between them. To put it in another way : it seems 
to me (piite obvious that the properties “ being a person in this 
room and “ being more than five years old are not related in 
the kind of way in whic.h “being a right angle” is related to 
“ being an angle,'* and w’hich we express by saying that, in the 
case of every term, the propositimi that that term is an angle 
can be deduced from the proposition that it is a right angle. 

These arc the only two suggestions as to the incaiiiug of 
“ // ent Y *’ known to me, which, if true, would yield the i*esult 
that (2) doc»s follow from (1), and that theiofoi’e all relational 
properties are internal ; and both of these, it seems to me, are 
obviously false. All other suggested meanings, so far as I know 
would leave it true that (2) does not follow from (1), and there- 
fore that 1 may possibly be right in maintaining that 6ome 
relational properties are external. It might, for instance, be 
suggested that the last proposed definition should be amended 
as follows: that we should siiy : “pentY” means “/>)r/, u/n/ 
this proposition is an instance of a formal implication, which is 
not merely true but self~evi(leiU, like the laws of Formal I^ogic.** 
This proposed definition would avoid tlie paradoxes involved in 
Mr. Strachey’s definition, since such true formal implications as' 
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** all the persons in this room are more than five years old ” are 
certainly not self-evident ; and, so far as 1 can see, it may state 
something which is in fact true of p and q, whenever and only 
when p ent q, I do not myself think that it gives the meaning 
of ‘'^ent^/’ since the kind of i-elation which T see to hold 
between the pi'cmisses and conclusion of a syllogism seems to 
me to be one which is purely “ objective ’* in the sense that no 
psycliological term, sncli as is involved in the meaning of " self- 
evident,” is involved in its definition (if it has one). 1 am not, 
however, concerned to dispute that some such definition of 
eiit j ” as this may bo true. Since it is evident that, even if 
it were, my proposition that (.«) : . ent . does not follow 

from (. 1 ^) : would still be true ; and hence also my 

contention that (2) does not follow from (1). 

So much by way of aiguing that we are not bound to hold 
that all relational properties arc internal in tlie particular sense, 
with whicli we are now concerned, in whicli to say that tlicy 
iire means tliat in every ciise in which a thing A has a relational 
property, it follows from the proposition that a term has mtt 
got that property that the term in (piestion is other than A. 
lint I have gone further and asserted that some relational 
properties certainly are not iutenial. And in defence of this 
proposition 1 do not know that I have anything to say but that 
it seems to me evident in many cases that a term which hits a 
certain relational property might quite well not have had it : 
that, for instance, from the mere proposition that this is this, it 
by no means follows that this has to other things all the 
relations which it in fact has. Everybody, of course, must 
admit that if all the propositions which assert of it that it has 
these properties, do in fact follow from the proposition that 
this is this, we cannot see that they do. And so far as I can 
see, there is no reason of any kind for asserting that they do, 
except the confusion which 1 have exposed. But it seems to 
me further that we can see in many cases that the proposition 
that this has that relation does not follow from the fact that it 
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is this ; that, for instance, the proposition that Edward VII was 
father of George V w a matter of fact. 

I want now to return for a moment to that other meaning of 
internal,” in which to say that ^ is internal to A means not 
merely that anything which had not ^ would necessarily be 
other than A, but that it would necessarily be qualitatively 
different. I said that tliis was the meaning of “ internal ” in 
which the dogma of internal relations holds that all mlational 
properties are internal”; and that one of the most important 
consequences which followed from it, was that all relational 
properties are “internal” in the less extreme sense that we 
have just been considering. But, if I am not mistaken, there 
is another important conse([uenc^ which also f>llows from 
it, namely, the Identity of Indiscernibles. For if il be true 
in the case of every relational proj^HJity that any term which 
had not tliat property would necessarily be (qualitatively 
different from any which had, it follows of course that, in 
the case of any two terms one of which has a relational 
proqierty which the other has not, the two are qualitatively 
diffei'ent. But, from the proposition that is other than y, it 
iUm follow that ./• has some relational property which y 
has not; and hence, if the dogma of internal relations be 
true, it will follow that if ./* is other than //, .»• is always also 
(pialitatively different from y, which is the principle of Identity 
of Indiscernibles. This is, of course, a further objection to the 
dogma of internal relations, since 1 think it is obvious that the 
principle of Identity of Indiscernibles is not true. Indeed, so 
far as I can sei!, the dogma of internal relations essentially 
consists in the joint assertion of two indefensible propositions ; 
(1) the proposition that, in the case of no relational property, 
is it true of any term which has got that property that it 
might not have liad it and (2) tlie Identity of Indiscernibles. 

I w’ant, finally, to say something about the phrase which 
Mr. Russell uses in the Philosophiral Essays to express the 
dogma of internal relations. He says it may U' expressed in 
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the form ** Every relation is grounded in the natures of the 
related terms” (p. 160). And it can be easily seen, if the 
account which I have given be true, in what precise sense 
it does hold this. Mr. Eussell is uncertain as to whether by 
the nature of a term is to be uuderatood the term itself or 
something else. For my part it seems to me that by a term’s 
nature is meant, not the term itself, but what may roughly be 
called all its qualities as distinguished from its relational 
properties. But whichever meaning we take, it will follow from 
what I have said, that the dogma of internal relations does 
imply that every relational property which a term has is, in a 
perfectly precise sense (jroundrff in its nature. It will follow 
that every such property is tfiwnuled in the tmn, in the 
sense that, in the case of every such property, it follmos 
from the mere proposition that that term is that term that it 
has the pro|)erty in (piestion. And it will also follow that any 
such property is grounded in the cpialilies which the term has, 
in the sense, that if you Uke a/l the (pialitics which the term has, 
it will again follow in the case of each relational pro] lerty, from 
the proposition that the term has nil those tjuaiities, that it has 
the relational property in ([uestion; since this is implied by the 
proposition that in the case of any such property, any term 
which had not had it would necessarily have been different in 
quality from the term in (]uc.stion. In both of these two senses, 
then, the dogma of internal relations docs, 1 think, imply that 
every relational properly is grounded in the nature of every 
term which possesses it : and in this scnise that proposition is 
false. Yet it is wortii noting, 1 think, that then? is another 
sense of “ grounded ” in which it may ([iiite well be true that 
every relational i)roi)erty is grounded in the nature of any term 
which possesses it. Namely that, in the case of every such 
property, the term in question lias some quality without which 
it could not have had the property. In other words that the 
relational property entails some quality in the term, though no 
quality in the term entails the relational property. 
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IV.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF GIOVANNI GENTILK 
By J. A. Smith. 

The iiiindH of English students of contemporary philosophy 
have been for ^oiue time turning with at least curiosity towards 
Italy. At first what have proved to be luiiior luminaries 
caught their wandering eyes. But gradually their gaze has 
tended to fix itself upon Benedetto Croc(), in whose works there 
has bei‘U revealed to them a carefully construckd system of 
philosophic thought, based upon deep and solid rrudition, 
designed and carried out upon an eneyelopaedie scale. For 
some time this system has drawn all eyes, towering impres- 
sively above the jerry-built syntheses of outworn positivism. 
With varied emothuis we liave come to realize that the great 
Idealistic movement, which took its rise with Kant in Germany, 
has not spent its force ; that in Croce it possesses a champion 
not ashamed of its cause, but convinced that with it there 
came into the world a principle living and indeed immortal as 
the mind of man. Proclaiming not only Hegel but before him 
Kant as his spiritual ancestors, and acknowledging his unre- 
payable debt to their inspiration, he boldly throws aside as 
antiipiated much that has descended from them ; and, disen- 
gaging the essence from the accidental and contingent details, 
reconstructs almost from the foundations a system, in which he 
is confident that the mind of the XXth century with its vastly 
increased store of scientific and historical experience can still 
find its home. Nor is he content merely to have erected this 
impressive palace of many mansions, and to have thrown open 
its doors to all men of goodwill. With tireless eneigy he 
advocates the central principle of its construction, defining 
and redefining his philosopliic position, developing and modi- 
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fying its form so as to meet the needs which further meditation 
discloses to him, turning now this now that side of his thought 
in response to external criticism or attack. The central 
principle stands clear to view, unmistakable, self-confident, 
militant; in the heady currents of the light the standanl of 
Idealism holds steailfast, and for all the dextrous strategy and 
tactics of the commander in the warfare the main cause is 
never compromised. Eound him Croce has gathered a band of 
trained and loyal lieutenants, wlio feel themselves so far at one 
with him as to join with iiim in effective co-operation. Ihit we 
should be iCistakeu if we regarded all these as mere disciples 
or ready jurare in verba maffintrL Some of tlieni at least are 
themselves also masters, or in the way to become so, and 
exercising, what he would not only not griulge but welcome, a 
large independence of judgment, are indeed not so much any 
longer disciples as colleagues and fellow-workers. Indeed, I 
may have already exaggerated his predominance among them, 
and wrongly suggested a planetary subordination of them (>0 
him as the light-giving sun of the system which they together 
form. 

In less figurative language, he and they are fellow-heirs of 
an inheritance which has descended to them from a common 
ancestry. The line of spiritual descent of whicli they are the 
present representatives runs hack, as I have said, to Hegel, 
and behind him to Kant. It passed to them through such 
fellow-countrymen of theirs as >^paventa, De Sanctis, Jaja, 
etc. But no more than in the case of our owui so-called 
Neo-Hegelians or Xeo-Kantians laive we to do with the mere 
transplantation of a philosophical idea or system of ideas to a 
foreign soil. Native influences such as that of Vico have gone 
to the reshaping of it, and the undying spirit lias undergone a 
genuine rebirth, moulding for itself a new body as the vehioh^ 
and instrument of its life. The new idealistic system,— or shall 
we say systems ? — which encounter our eyes in modern Italy 
are adjusted and adapted to their special envirunnieiit, and 
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are, though European or worldwide in their significance, 
redolent of their date and place of origin, have a national (yet 
not a provincial or parochial) physiognomy. They claim — and 
with justice — to be at once, as philosophy should be, in essence 
and spirit universal, and as philosophy also should be, in form 
adjusted to their special time and place. And for them I 
at least would allow the claim to be both for all time and for 
all minds and yet also in the truest sense of the word 
“modern,” addressed to the demands and problems which 
arise from modern life and experience — deserving therefore 
of a respectful hearing from us. 

There is one outstanding characteristic of the whole move- 
ment on wliich I would here lay special stress. The ground 
upon which the whole structure of their philosophizing rests is 
of course, as it must be, experience. In that there is not, and 
cannot be, anything distinctive. But what sort of experience ? 
It is not, as it is elsewhere, specially religious nor specially 
political nor specially ethical, ami perhaps above all it is not 
specially scientific ; to them the need for philosophical 
reconstruction docs not ap|)ear as specially created by the 
success (or the failur(3) of scientific activity. What begets 
the desire for philosophy is the experience of Hilary, In 
Croce this is particularly plain, for it was just his inner 
dissatisfaction with the actual practice, so to speak, of the 
historian that forced u])on him the necessity of the search for a 
philosophy. Yet it is in a large measure true of all of them. 
The part success, part failure, of history in achieving a theory 
of itself drives them outward and inward in the quest for self- 
uiiderstandiiig. This it is which dictates tlie form of the 
problem which reflexion finds most urgent. Hence the 
problem is at once general or universal and particular or 
even individiuil. The task which philosophy accepts as now 
set to itself is that of understanding History, and its 

own history. And by History we must mean not merely 
(or at all) the History which unrolls itself before us, but the 
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History which wc enact, and again not ineivly for at all) the 
History which we enact {Imtoria hist<n'isata\ but that which 
we more potently create in thought or judgment, in ceaseless 
commentation upon the Imre and vanisliing facts {Jmtoria 
historimns), a commentary which encroaclies from the margin 
upon the text until the gloss extrudes and displaces the 
evanescent original. In fact, there is no such original : the 
text itself is the product of mind’s self-interpretative activity 
and fills the whole roll on which is I'ecorded the content of 
such experience as alone we can have or at least have acffess to. 
All else follows the [)aths of dreams and is lost as soon as it is 
acquired. Nought remains or holds in being for the tiniest 
moment save what the mind distils out of what is done or 
suffered under the sun — out of what we have in the widest 
sense of the word “ experienced.” And histly prerogative 
reality anri worth attaches to what the mind hy reflexion 
further distils out of this precious essence, and in the, rectord of 
the results of man’s ])hilosopliizing is the quintessence of all our 
experience. Out of the history of philosophy arises the netid 
for further philosophizing, and so the life of tlie mind continues 
without end as it was without beginning. This is the univeisal 
position of mind, which creates at once its object and itself. 
In this view of its nature and its function lies also the 
supreme modernity of the philosophy of wliich we are sjamkiiig. 
For at the present time, surely what we m(»st desire and 
demand is that the mind should frame and hold some theory 
of its activity as tlie intev])reter of its own history, and 
primarily of the muiiner and justification of its proc(3dure 
in passing judgments of fact or value upon its past achieve- 
ments. Might we not define for ourselves the ])re.sent-day 
problem of philosophy as the determination, organization, 
systematization of the critical presuppositions of history ? 

However that may be the group of thinkers among whom 
Gentile occupies a leading place so understand the problem. 
Like Croce he takes it as in form determined by the 
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es-sontially historical character of all experience and anproachcs 
it with a mind {>repared for its sell-imposed task by an 
acquaintance deep and wide with the past of the human mind, 
with that i>iist which still lives in him and in us. And he has 
spared no pains to lay deep and broad the foundations of his 
philosopiiy, sharing Croce’s contempt for the shallow and 
second-hand learning of conteinporaiy positivism. However 
high their Idealism may soar it springs from and returns to 
what Bacon calls “ the right earth ” of historical experience. 

So much by way of general introduction to an appreciation 
of the general cliaracter of this movement, always appealing to 
experience (rightly interpreted) and yet rising, as we shall see, 
to such heights of idealistic speculation, joining as it wore the 
cnipyivun to tlie lowliest and most familiar levels of earth. It 
is with this endeavour to link together universal and individual 
philosophy and life that we shall here concern ourselves. I beg 
leave tlierefore to omit any attempt even to sketch the external 
facts of Gentile’s life, upon which I am indeed very ill-informed. 
Indeed 1 know little more than what I gather from his works, as 
(probably ) that he is by birth and early education a Sicilian, that 
he studied also sit l*isa (at the Scuola N^ormale Superiora) and 
that he has been Professor of Philoso))hy successively at Palermo, 
Pisa, and Koine, where ho now is. Between his student days 
and his appointment to a Professorial Chair at Palermo, he was, 
so at least 1 should divine, a secondary schoolmaster, and, f-o I 
should also surmise, singularly successful and happy in his 
scholastic work. He comiiicnccd authorship about 1898, and has 
since then poured forth a nearly continuous aimiial stream of 
books, pamphlets and articles. To the journal JUi CrUim he 
has contributed nearly as much as Croce himself. From time 
to time lie has formulated the ivsults of his systematic thinking, 
at first briefly and then more at length. The fullest of these 
statements is in the two volumes entitled, Sonmario di 
Pedagoffia (191*3 and 1914), and in the course of lectures 
entitled, Tear id. gcmrale drllo Spirito come Atto pwro (1916). I 
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have prepared for myself a rough bibliography of his writings, 
and have attempted, through such as I have been able to see, to 
trace the development of his mind. The rapidity and variety 
of his production has not made my task easy, and I am conscious 
that I have not always succeeded. 

During the period of his development up to the first 
statement of his systematic position his mind was travelling 
along several distinct lines which gradually converged. In the 
first place, he was, as I have said, deepening and enriching his 
experience as a teacher, and meditating upon the practical and 
theoretic pn)bleins suggested by that experience. He took a 
large and active part in the public controversies which raged in 
Italy round the topic of education, esjwcially of secondaiy 
education and the training of teachers for it, labouring always 
to raise the discussion to the philosophic plane, and contending 
for the necessarily philosophical character of the science of 
education. He protested against the purblind practicalism 
which ignores the necessity of clearheadedness about principles 
and dreams of carrying on without a conce]>tion of the 
nature and development of Mind, and also against the laicisrn 
which ignores the essentially religious character of all educa- 
tion. In the second place, he was enlarging his viev' of the 
history of philosophy. Besides writing a General History 
of Philosophy, which I have not seen, he contributed to 
La Critica (1903-1913) an elaborate critical review of the chief 
Italian writera on philosophy from 1850 to the beginning of the 
present century. Concurrently with this he edited with 
valuable introductions and notes a large number of the un- 
published lectures and rarer treatises of some of his predecessors. 
In both ways he broadened and strengthened the foundations 
on which later to erect the fabric of his independent thought. 

The result of Gentile’s preoccupation with the tasks and 
problems of the teacher’s life has been in the main the conception 
of the life of mind as essentially a process of education, of 
self-education, that is, of self-formation or self-creation. Its 
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life is the life in or of a school, wherein through the conflict and 
co-operation of minds, in appearance divided but in reality one, 
ceaseless progress is secured. In such activity lies all the 
worth, the joy, the sacredness of life, and it is of this that he 
seeks the philosophy, which is no extraneous addition to the 
activity which it interprets, but the continuance of that activity 
itself at a higher level of understanding and power. The 
universe is itself an immense school, the place as Keats has 
said, of “ Soul-making,” where Minds (for he would not accept 
Keats’ distinction of Souls from Intelligences) are moulded 
into integrity and perfection. The figure lends itself to e&sy 
caricature, and will appeal diversely to those whose school 
experiences are diverse, and to tell the truth, it is in the 
Pedagoyia ridden almost to death. But it is used by Gentile 
with a large measure of enlightening and attractive power, and 
I commend it to the notice of those who, like so many of us, 
approach philosophy from the avenue of a professional interest 
as teachers. 

Yet after all the figure and the experience which suggested 
it determine rather the form than the substance of Gentile’s 
thought and constitute ratlier its outward physiognomy, much 
as Groces thoiiglit is in expression determined by his long 
pre-occupation witli the work of erudite history. 

Ignoring minor but important influences, I must return to 
the results of his concern with the History of Philosophy. 
Tliis interest connects witli the former through his identifica- 
tion of Philosophy with the Theory of Education, from which 
it differs as it were in scale only. The History of Philosophy 
is just the record of Mind’s self-creation. In the study of it 
we become acquainted with, appropriate, and digest into the 
substance of our own minds, what Mind has in the past 
achieved and accumulated. Keviewing the more recently depo- 
sited strata and the process of their deposition, Gentile is 
conducted outwards from Italy and backwards from the present, 
and of the total process reaches a view wide at once in space 
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and time, until the prospect has no bounds in either. The 
Pedagogics enliu*ges into a Metaphysics— a general theory of 
Spirit or Mind in its actual life and existence. In this expan- 
sion the trees are not lost in the wood, but tlie details of the 
vision are preserved to sight while they fall into the order and 
perspective of a systematic philoso])hy. The residtant impres- 
sion may be put in a highly abstract way, which fails to do 
justice to the concreteness which it really possesses. In the 
tirat place, the History of Philosophy is intrinsically identical 
with History in general, ol which, as I have said, it is the 
quintessence or living spirit. In the second place, the History 
of Philosophy is intrinsically identical with Philosophy itself. 
These identities depend upon, or issue from, the still more 
fundamental identity of Mind or Spirit with itself, of its being 
with its history, for it is what it makes itself, is the process of 
its own self-creation. 

This is the cardinal principle of Gentile's philosnjJiy, that 
Mind is, as he puts it, atta 2fKtv, absolute self-iictualixation — 
that and nothing more, less, or other. This is the open secret 
of its nature and its life, from which all the rest follows. To 
this as centre all roads of thought convcige and out of it. all 
diverge again to reach every quarter of »*xi)erienee. 'n this 
Thought, which is not thought merely hut kimwledge, self- 
knowledge, all facts of exj^erience are dissolved, to be ndtorn as 
themselves thought or knowledge. Tltis all-dissolving but also 
all-creating or re-creating Thought is thought a priori and 
absolute, is the act or reality of themght at its highest. As it 
predetermines and pnjscribes the immanent method of its own 
development, it hegets and maintains an endless philosophy, 
which may be called by various names, the Idealism of Actuality 
or Absolute Spiritualism. Nothing is real, such is its funda- 
mental position, save Spirit, and Spirit is naught but the process, 
without beginning and without end, of its own absolute self- 
creation. 

Now we have heard this often enough, and it may be said to 
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be the end (wliich is rather the liegiiining) towards which was 
inevitably tending the current of thought that bore Hegel, and 
those who are not ashamed to avow that they have learned from 
him, onwards, or perhaps — to put the claim more boldly — towards 
which has been set tlie whole movement of modern i)hilosophy. 
And yet it is hard doctrine, and we take it “ with such a heavy 
mind.” We cannot resolve to embracje it, to stake everything 
upon it, to commit ourselves finally to its control. We are fain 
to palter and conijU'omise with the absoluteness of its claim 
upon us, and even those who tirst descried or discerned it lost 
faith in it and wandered hack to more familiar and homely 
ground. Hut (lentile will admit no compromise or condition : 
this is to him the arlirufm atanlU tnif mdcntk jjhllmf/df m. 

What he oilers or presses upon us is a principle of exegesis 
for the whole of our experience, jind he oilers it as the last and 
best result of Mind's rellcxion upon the meaning of its whole 
[>ast history, the process by which it has come to be what it is, 
by which it i.s what it is, and by continuance of which alone 
can it iiiaintiain itself in teing ; by which also there is whatever 
else there is, or seems to be, as its environment. In this 
principle Mind has come to iUself, and atlinns itself as the 
knower of its own being, which is its own work and life. To it 
7'ieti n'est (lonm^, tout sc fait ; nothing is hut thinking makes it 
so in the act of its own stdl-fonnation. 

It may serve to make this end and boginning of I’etlexion 
clearer, if it be thr»>wn up agtiinst the better-known system of 
Croce as its background. This way of presenting it must, 
however, not be undei'stood as implying a judgment on my part 
that its emergence has put Croce’s view into the background or 
has in any way superseded it. To suggest such a relation 
would be to do injustice to Croce, more especially as his 
developmenl is by no means at an end and it may be that he 
will prove able to appropriate and overreach all that Gentile 
urges. Yet, taking Croce’s view as it is set before us in his 
systematic presentment of it, what strikes the student of it is 
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the prominence which is given in it to the articulation of the 
mind into the distinct grades of Theory and Practicei each with 
its two sub-grades. Doubtless behind this lies or lurks the 
unity of the mind which preserves its identity in and through 
these distinctions. But the unity seems to be separated from 
the articulation or genuine multiplicity, and is rather a problem 
than a solution. The articulation is not deduced, but given or 
assumed. What we start with is one, but it possesses also as 
its nature what may be called a statical structure ; it does not 
give itself this structure or necessarily endow itself with it. 
And indeed it remains obscure how or why it distinctifies and 
diversifies its primordial unity, and so its essence and its 
existence fall inexplicably apart. The gap which sunders 
the one from the other is concealed. In justice to Croce, it 
must be added, that in his actual philosophizing the breach is 
healed, and that he practices better tlian he pmiches. His 
grasp upon the primordial unity prevents the distinctions 
whicli he draws from stifleiiing into a dead j'igidity, and the 
concrete manifestations of the life of the Mind, into whatever 
detail his interest follows them, never tinally fall apart, or lose 
their vital connexion with one another and the whole. The 
unity is no roi faineant. Yet it is not denionstra^’vely or 
irrefragably the single and suflicient source of all its complex 
but orderly multiplicity. 

To Gentile it is so. In him perhaps the unity is even too 
much insisted upon, and upon it is thrown the responsibility 
of educing out of itself all the multiplicity that there is. 
The dialectical process which is its life is completely or abso- 
lutely immanent, and, as I have said, is always and eveiywhere 
without beginning and without end. The one spirit or mind 
posits and cancels or supersedes all oppositions and distinctions, 
and is the author of all forms, degrees, grades, stages of 
being : it makes and unmakes everything whatsoever including 
itself, like Time begetting and devouring its own of&priiig. 
But it would be misleading to dwell too long upon the contrast 
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between the two thinkers, lest there seem to be suggested more 
difference than there is. 

It is more important to raise the question whether the 
principle which is so posited can do what is expected of it. Gan 
it show itself capable of generating out of itself and by its own 
unaided power, such a system as the Universe is ? Or rather 
must it do so ? Does the starting point prescribe a dialectic 
which by an inner necessity develops into the whole wealth of 
concrete detail which is the filling of experience ? 

At first sight the principle seems empty and barren enough. 
But let us attempt to realize what precisely it is. What it is 
is Mind in its proper being and existence, that is, Self-con- 
sciousness, not as a state or result but as a self-engendering 
activity. This is to us a paradox, for it is all too common to 
start with the misconception of it as an attitude towards some- 
thing else which determines and is determined by it, being 
presuppo.sed by Miinl as theorizing and presupposing Mind as its 
fashioner or refashioner, not as its creator. Mind starts, so 
we .say to ourselves, with an object over against it as subject, 
and its history is the tale of how it comes to know that object 
and modify it, moulding it to its purposes. Gentile bids us, 
how'evur, go behind this, and reminds us that being what it is 
or is to he, viz., self-conscious, it can and must posit itself as 
object and concurrently itself a.H subject, while still it remains 
one with itself. The subject, the object, the synthesis of both, 
are moments in its being and life, moments in and to it 
eternally distinguishable and distinct, yet also phases or stages 
in its historical existence. Hence it may be spoken of as 
separating these from one another, and allowing them the 
fullest scope to become what they are. Into each in turn it 
throws itself wholly, so that each constitutes an al)soIute form 
of its experience; in each, however widely they are drawn 
asunder and however they put out of sight the bonds that 
unite them, it remains iiidefeotibly what it is, consciousness, 
self-consciousness, in the making. As consciousness of the 
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subject, it is Art ; as consciousness of the object it is Beligion ; 
as consciousness of tlie synthesis of both it is Philoso])hy. 
Art as tile endeavour to develop to the full the moment of con- 
sciousness of the subject as sucli, to be itself tlie whole being 
and existence of the mind, defeats itself, issues in tmipty and 
impotent subjectivity, and is driven by its intestine self- 
contradiction to pass into Keligion : Religion talking up the 
task of self-integration finds its work endless if it denies itself 
the aid of Art, yet with that aid still fails unless it merges 
togetlier with Art in Pliih)aophy, in wliose hands is the know- 
ledge, the principle and method, and the result of the integra- 
tion of both. “ So that Philosophy is the final form in which 
the others are taken up and reconciled, and iv]irescnts the 
Tnith, the plenary actuality and the Spirit,” which is the one 
and only Reality. 

Thus we rt‘ach, or rather restore and confirm, the principle 
that Philosophy, the supreme form of self-consciousness, is the 
consummate form of experience, and because experience is all 
that is or is real, Philosophy is also the whole and sole 
Reality. Nought is or comes to be save what Mind has 
created or is creating philosopltmulo, that is, in the process of 
making itself the knower of itself. 

To some this doctrine may appear as Ihe mere extravagance 
of a subjective Idealism, conceiving all R(‘ality afU^r the ])altern 
of its own inward nature aiifl activity, which it, as it were, 
projects outwards upon all other (so-called ohjoctiv(‘) being. 
Like the earlier draft of the system it is open even to 
caricature, and may be represented as a philosophy which 
bids us regard the Universe niidei* tlie figure of a University 
in which ail the faculties are branches of philosophy witJ) only 
a relative index^endeiice of tbeir ]>arent and sovereign — 
Philosophy itself. Rut, after all, how shall Mind conceive 
its world save after the pattern of itself, and how best save 
after the pattern of its own highest and happiest activity ? 
Certainly we are bidden to read all our experience in the 
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liglit of that experience which is most truly experience, 
because it is superlatively self-clear. And where else shall 
we find this guiding and illuniiuating or interpretative 
experience except in that where mind enjoys the maximum 
of iiisiglit into its own glassy essence and self- transparent 
life ? Towards this clue to the enigma of existence from this 
quarter and that, the currents of modern speculation have 
long been converging : let us take heart of grace and assume 
this as the clue, bending our energies to its use in tlie con- 
structive work of our philosophizing. Here we stand on firm 
ground ; liere we have rc^ached a irov arm, 1‘roiii which we can 
view all that is or can be, liere and nowhere else. 

We seek for Truth (or the Truth), and looking ever outwards 
we seek it in vain. Vn'ihu^hahitftt in i nfrr torn hom inis ; seeking 
it there, we find it, and liuding it. go ft)rth with renewed 
confidence to seek and find it elsewhere, projected outwards 
from the inner source of illumination. Yet all we find in the 
apimrently outward returns and enriches the inward content 
from which it ilows, and so the inward truth advances in clear- 
ness and |)Ower without hiiulraneo or stay. The nuclear or 
germinal (experience is surrounded by a penuml)ra which shades 
inimitably into the uttm- darkness where there is nothing, but 
it irradiates its surroundings with beams which light it up 
and i*cturning to their origin fetal and quicken the central 
tiame. Thus, wliat seems opaque to its light has yet its office 
in the whole ec^ononiy, lu'eaking the white light into infinite 
variegations of colour, which, reflected to the 061111*6, stir it to 
a heightcnetl activity of emission till the whole world is bathed 
in its (dliilgcnce. Such is the activity in which all that is, 
lives, and moves and lias its hifing. 

But, again, it may ho asked how, even if this principle stand 
self-assured, shall we apply it ? The auswer, [ repeat, is that, 
once acccpknl, it applies itself, prescribing by its nature the 
mode and method of its sipplicatioii, and we have but to submit 
ourselves to its direction and control. For the development 
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of its consequences, I can but refer you to Gentile’s own 
exposition in his essay called "The Method of Immanence” 
(in the volume entitled La riforma defla dialeUica hegeliam)^ 
where he distinguishes it over i^aiiist “ The Method of Trans- 
cendence,” tracing the history of the latter from its origin in 
Plato, noting the dawn of the former in Christian thought, and 
its struggles to supplant its rival or competitor in modern 
philosophy (its false dawn in Spinoza, the apprehension of its 
principle by Kant, the cflbrts of Hegel to disengage it from its 
involution with tramel ling elements of the other). To-day and 
for us, he contends, it is disengaged and has achieved com- 
plete freedom. We are free of it, but we must use our 
freedom in order to possess it. In this new-won fieedom, of 
which the method is the self-imposed law, we find not a new 
organon of knowledge, but a beginning and a desire for furtlier 
knowledge. 'WHiat it offers us is not a result, but a program 
of GOiitiniied work. 

All this is to some of us — not, I ho[)e, to all — so strange 
and even paradoxical that a last endeavour may be here per- 
mitted to bring home its significance. We are all at one in 
the quest for some clue to the riddle of existence : we all seek 
the principle of a metaphysics, a principle which of i salt will 
expand into the detail of a systematic account of ourselves and 
our world, bringing both at once and together into knowledge. 
And so far also we may be Scaid to be agreed tliat the clue is 
to be found in experience or nowhei'e. Ex])erience alone has 
a full title to be called real, everything else having a claim 
only in so far as it is an element or factor or iiiomeiit in 
experience, or is a feature or presuppasition of it, etc., etc. And 
the experience which has this title must ho (a) present or 
actual, the {iast and the future only holding whatever incasuie 
of reality they i>08sess in dependence upon the present ; and 
( 6 ) total or universal, each part or parcel of it being similarly 
dependent upon its complete or self-contained reality. 
Experiences owe whatever reality (and worth) they have to 
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their participation on the one and single Experience. Abating 
somewhat of the rigour of this doctrine (and abate it we must 
in order to appropriate it) we may say that Beality (which is 
Experience) is compact of expeiiences, which, however dis- 
tinguished or severed, remain each an experience and repeat, 
each in its njauiier and degree, the structure of Experience. 
Each experience is experience, because and in .so far as in its 
microcosm it mirrors the whole macrocosm of Experience, and 
is higher or lower in the measure in which it efTectively does so. 
Now let us ask ourselves what we mean by saying of this or 
that parcel of Reality that it is “ an experience what it is 
that makes it an experience. It is not merely that in it 
something stands face to face with something else (which it 
apprehends or appreciates or a]>praise 8 ), or again that some- 
thing moulds something else to its heart's desire, or is mixed 
with it in alternate action and reaction, no nor that somehow 
they are twisted together like strands in a rope. Is it not 
rather our meaning that in such a fragment of the Universe 
there is somewhat that is self-begetting and self-begotten, a 
portion of that life which creates at once itself and its environ- 
ment, 110 mere Man vital which adjusts itself to surroundings 
which dictate its form, but a free self-determining activity, the 
author at once of its worhl and itself ? And where can we find 
a higher or better sample, so to speak, of what experience so 
regarded means, than in those supreme momeiit-s of spiritual 
life when Mind generates the problems in the solution of which 
it celel)rate.s the high triumphs of its power and its worth ? 
Ill such experiences — for in such we are privileged to jiartako — 
do we not find the archetype of all exjiericnces, the oiien secret 
of their being and existence, their sUndard of their value ? 
In them at last wc know ; know ourselves and our world not 
as for ever sundered and apart, but as rooted and grounded in 
an Experience which is ours but not ours alone. 

Still it will perliaps be replied, sucli Experience is not and 
cannot be ours ; each of us is confined to his own experience, 
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which is still an experience and not tlie Exi)erionce, at best and 
irremediiilly a part, and so mutilated, ilisordered, and distorted, 
no true mirror of the absolute Experience, or at least such 
that it is unserviceable to us as tlie clue for which we seek. To 
this final doubt 1 would rejoin that for myself L am persuaded 
that it is not so, and that by this doubt my assurance is in no way 
shaken. l>ut 1 will only say, and that not in despondency or 
despair, that 1 know no better or more solid foundation upon 
which Thought can rear its structures, and that upon it rest 
most securely the pillars of the spiritual home which we build 
for ourselves. When in unguarilcil moments this final 
doubt assails ns, let us remember that, while we at times say 
and must say “you and I,” “ you not I, I not you,” we can also 
ill unison say “ we,” each speaking for one and all like that 
celestial eagle which Dante saw in Paradise : 

“For speak I ssiw and iikowiso hcanl, tlu* iM'uk 
And utter with its v*»itv, l>oth 1 and My, 

Wlirn in i-niirtiption it wua We and Our.’’ 

So speaking and so conceiving, we shall recover our assurance 
thiit we are not so severed from one anotlier and the whole as 
our words imply, and that our experiences for all their multi- 
plicity and differences are, though expei iences, ti ily also 
Experience, the genuine and necessary forms which tlie one 
whole and single Experience creates in order ti.» exist and be. 

With these wonls I refer you to the works of the great 
leader of thought which have suggested thoiii. 
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V.— OF IMPULSE, EMOTION. AND INSTINCT. 

By Alexander F. Siiand. 

1. The Analysis of Impulse. 

We shall follow the ordinary moaning of the term “ impulse," 
and not use it as a substitute of the term “ couation." It is a 
Gomnioii term, and connotes as clearly as the term emotion " 
a concrete fact of our conscious experience and no abstraction 
from such fact, such as is couation. 

If conation is the most conspicuous factor in impulse, 
impulse contains also affective and cognitive factors.* Impulses 
feel pleasant or unjdeasaut (1) according as they are furthered 
or obstructed, and (2) when we anticipate that the actions to 
wiiich tliey lead will be pleasant or unpleasant, and (3) accord- 
ing to our bodily state. 

Impulses are felt with cerbiin sensations localized in the 
part of the body that we are about to exercise, but we can 
tlistinguish the impulse as a unique mental fact from these 
sensations. Tlio affective tone of the sensations spreads to 
and afl'ects the impulse. 

There is also a cognitive element in impulse which carries 
the mind away from the present into the future. In the 
impulses that .accompany the action of instincts this cognitive 
element may be extremely vague, and is supposed not to 
include the end aimed at, but it is still looking forward with 
an expectant or (piestioning attitude into the future. This 
questioning attitude seems to be the germ of curiosity. 

* This woH clearly stated in .the Foiuidatiofis of CkaraHer, on p. 459, 
but Dr. Drever, who apparantly .did not read it, and siipiws me to 
analyse instinct into iaipulijte and sensation, objects that “if there is not 
an affective element Involved in all instinctive activity ” he cannot see 
how the primary emotions could liave developed. {Instinct in Man, 
p. 159.) 
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If impulses arc conative, affective, aiul cognitive, how do we 
distinguish them from emotions, which we have also found to 
contain coiiative, aflectivo, and cognitive elements ? 

li. Of the Difference het\feen Lmfui^e and Emotion. 

(1) An emotion is more comprehensive than an impulse 
since it contains an impiiLse. (2) Tf impulse were some kind 
of emotion it ought to have a name, since all of our emotions 
have names, except their unstable combinations, which impulse 
could not be. No one of the species of emotions that have 
names can be identified with impulsi?. (8) Emotions are 
usually very different from one another ; impulses feel very 
much the same. (4) There are a few impulses which, on 
account of the markeil sensations connected with them, have a 
greater individuality thun others. Under obstruction they 
become intensely felt and even vicdeiit ; yet this iloes not leail 
to our confusing them with emoti^ms. For over and above the 
differences between impulse and emotion that we can analyse 
there seems to be a specfific ditlerem*e that we cannot. This is 
in accordance with the general character of mental develop- 
ment, which gives rise to nnicpm dincrentiations between one 
mental fact and another. (5) An im])ulse has a result or mid, 
but no object distinct from this, though the end of the 
impulse is often called its “object.’' An emotion has both 
an object ami an (?ud. (6) An impulse? is dirccteil to a future 
event. It has a prospective attitude to this event. An 
emotion has both a contemplative attitude to its object as 
well as a prospective attitude to the future event which is its 
end. Impulse, then, is not emotion, however intensely it be 
felt ; but it is a concrete fact of mind like emotion. 

8. Of the Different Functions of Imimjlse and Emotion. 

The primary forces of character include the primary 
impulses and the primary emotions. The primary impulses 
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are those that accompany and condition the operation of 
instincts. We hero confine ourselves to these impulses and 
these emotions, [f impulses are parts of the systems of 
instincts, why do we sometimes also need emotion? If 
impulses aix) also ptirts of the systems of emotion, why still 
do we need emotion ? The ends of impulses arc different 
from the ends of emotions, as the ends of emotions are 
different from the ends of sentiments. (1) The end of the 
emotion is more general tlmn the end of the instinctive 
impulse organizwl with it : — the end of an instinct of con- 
cealment is to escape by concealment: the end of fear is to 
escape, (2) The instinct is limited by its more concrete end, 
and by the hereditary mode of behaviour for the attaininont of 
this end. The emotion is not so limited. It may have several 
instincts organized in its system. It will then possess several 
different hereditary modes of behaviour for the attainment of 
its end. It also tends to acquire other modes of behaviour 
with the aecuinulation of its experience, and chietly through 
the instinctive tendencies to experiiuenl and to imitate which 
belong to its system. (3) The emotion through the instinctive 
anil aequired tendencies organizeil in its system possesses a 
variability of behaviour making it adaptalde to a great variety 
of situations. The instinctive impulse possesses an invariahh^ 
mode of behaviour, in rospecl of its ty])ical character, because 
this is comiiioii to all nieinhers of the same species. The intelli- 
gence of an animal serves to apply its instinct to the par- 
ticular place nr situation, but must follow out and cannot 
alter the specific mode of liehavionr of its instinct for the 
attainment of the end. The same species of spider, however 
old and experienced, constructs his web after the same hered- 
itary iiattern, hut adapts it through his intelligence to the 
bush or place to which it has to he attached. (4) It follows 
that the system of the jmnuiry emotion is a superior type 
of organization to the system of the instinctive impulse, 
because it is more adaptable to a greater variety of situations, 
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and is not, like the instinctive impulse, confined to a single 
hereditary mode of behaviour. 

It is hcra, and in respect of its function, that we must 
estimate the superior value of the primary emotion over the 
instinct with its impulse. For emotion tends to be aroused 
when nil instinct is not working successfully, but is checked 
or fails, bringing the resources of its plastic system to deal with 
the situation.* It has, however, defects of its own, and the 
full measure of its superiority to instinct is only shown when, 
organized in a sentiment, it obtains the self-control and 
reflection wliich it lacks itself ; and this development is only 
fully exemplified in man. 

4. WUY WE SHOULD NOT INCLUDE THE PRIMARY EMOTIONS 
AMONG THE INSTINCTS. 

Neither the primary emotions nor the primary impulsest 
can 1)6 rightly regarded as instincts, but only at most as parts 
of instincts; because instincts exist in us when tliey arc not 
active ; it is only when they are active that we feel the 
impulse or emotion connected with them. Wc must take the 
instinct as a whole, as a structure of the mind anr^ body, 
without which neither the impulse nor the emotion would 
produce the behaviour that we call ‘ instinctive.* Our 
question now is whether the systems of the primary emotions 
can be rightly regarded as instincts. They at least contain 
instincts. But some instincts are very simple, as 'sucking,' 
'clinging,* 'shrinking*; others more complex, as the loco- 

* See T}m Foundaiioiut of Chamricr^ pp. 189, 192. Br. Drever 
appears so far to agree with the theory of emotion tlicM'o oiitliiietl as to 
state that, " Biologh^ally the function of emotion is apparently to 
reinforce impulse and interest," for (1) surmounting an ol)stacle, and 
(2) "where a more or less prolonged course of trying to find the 
appropriate reaction is necessary." See Imtiimt in Man, p. 161. 

t " Now wo are proposing to call the conscious impulse ' Instinct,’ 
when and so far as it is not itself determined by previous experience. . . .” 
(James Drever, InBtinct in J/aw, p. 88). 
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inotory iii.stincbs of dillbreiit animals, and iii'^iiiHit.s ol* conciwil- 
iiumt. and : others still iiioro complex, as the w( 3 h- 

liuildinj' instincts of s|jLders niid the nest-building instinets 
of birds. The most complex contain simphjr iustincis, — as, lor 
instance, the loeoniotory instincts. "Why, tlien, should we 
not regard the systems of the ])riiiiary ciiiotioiis as complex 
instincts, s(»eing that they contain simphu’ instincts, have 
instinclive I'orms of behaviour, and are pro-determined lo 
]>ursue emls which ihev cannot at lirst have h)resoen through 
experience ? 

(1) We have taken as the chief funcli»)nal din'crence lx»t W(‘en 
instincts and primary emotions the invariable type of behaviour 
whi(.*h the oni3 lend to produce as com))ared with the variable 
lyjies of behaviiiur of the other, which in man b(.*eome e\er moi'O 
numiuous through the acquisition of new means. (:2) There is 
a secoml important dillerence between thmn. The instincts are 
din*ele<l to hiologieal ends ; thesysttmis «if tin* jnimary enu>tions, 
while still imrsuing biological ends, civate j>th(‘rends through 
their organixation in sentiments. Tins suprmnely important 
fact J)r. McDougall appears to dmiy. “The instinctive 
inqiulses,” he writes “ determine the ends of all activities, and 
supply the driving power by wliich all mental aetivitit*s are 
sustained; and all the com])lex apparatus of th<‘ most highly 
ilevidopeil mind is but a means towards these emls . . .'** 
With eviTy new seutimenl that man acquires he acquires a n(»w 
1‘(‘ar. Liiving bimsidf, he fears the loss <»f his reputation, of his 
wealth or power, or the allbclitm t)f those that love him : all 
wliich an* ends of sentiments in him lacking in the animals. 
For theses m^w ends man acquires now means. The end of some 
instinct often avails him, Imt not its instinctive means. 
Through fwir man has to coneeal many things. Jle has to 
conceal his evil thoughts ami actions. No instinctive or 
acquiiiMl method for the comvalmoiit of material things is here 

* Soriaf Sod. I, Cli. tl, ]>. -11. 

Cr 2 
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of service. Ho invents a new method of siltmco, ilec(»j)tioii 
or lies. 

Wliile them tlu^ lU’i^inal systems of the primary emotions 
are hereditary struetnres like tlie instincts, this amount of 
identity between them diK^s not justify us in regarding tlu^se 
syskuns as instincts ; because of their capacity tt) vary their 
m(\‘ins and to vary tlieir ends, because they are not confined 
to th(i biological ends of instincts, nor, like esich instinct, 
to one invji.rial)le type of behaviour. T«) call botli by tiu* 
same name would tend to obliterate tlio reciignition the 
functional ditrerence between tlieiu. 

5. How FAU lllMAX IXSTIXlTS IIAVR TIIK SCKOIKIC! AXI» 
Invaiuahle CuAnAOTKii OF Aximai. Instincts. 

With regard to Iniinan iiistiiict<H I>r. AfeDongall says, “the 
bodily movements in which thein.slinci limls expression may he 
moditlcd and (Munplicated to an indefinite extent.”* With 
regard to the excitement of instiiu'ts, that thev (:onn^ to bi» 
aroused not oidy bv their original ohji.nts, “ but by ideas of such 
objects, and by perception and idi?as of otlufr ol>jiM!ts."f We 
have, however, only mainiaiiied that the Ixdiavifnir < ' instihcts 
is siib.stautially invariable, because it has a ‘M[»ecitic’ character, 
and cannot theref«»re vary from one individual of the same 
.sjM^eies to another. This Dr. McDoiigall also a[)p($ai's to 
maintain: “some sense-impression” . . . he wriUfs, “i»xeites 
some perfectly delinite lieliHvhinr” . . . which is the sjinie in 
all individuals of the same s|>ecies and on all similar oi^ciisions.; 

Now the (|iiesti«)n is wliirther ]mrely instinctive hehaviour 
varies: that in man, especially, it i-.omes to he (Mimbinetl with 
much Indiaviour that is ae(|iiired is giuierally a«lmitted. Tlu'. 
animals, Dr. McDougall wriks, “ actjnire and use hardly any 
other movement- complexes that are not natively given in tlieir 

* 0/K c»V., p. 33. 

t Ihld. 

\ Cli. 11, pp. 25, 20. 
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instinctive dispositions.”* In man, it is only “ the simpler 
instincts that ripen soon after birth ” which are displayed in 
purely instinctive movements, such as “ the instincts of suckil^g, 
of wailing, of crawling, of winking and shrinking from a coming 
l)low.”t Ihit most human instincts become active at relatively 
late periods when “ considerable power of intelligent control and 
imitation of movements has lieen acquired.”J 

Under the impulse of hunger the infant cannot, like the 
young of many animals, find the way to the breast of his 
mother. He is helpless, and in place of their complicateil 
instinct inherits only the simple instinct of sucking. The 
mother supplies the requisite movements for the attainment of 
this end. The instinct of the child is fragmentary and useless 
without her aid at first. Afterwards he may be able to iicqiiire 
some of the requisite movements. But the instinct of sucking 
remains substantially the same, though coml)ined with acquired 
tendencies that make it self-sufliciiig. Let us next consider his 
instincts of fear. There is one simple instinct manifested early, 
the shrinking or starting back from what arouses fear; also the 
clinging or clutching instinct, often shown when, in his 
mother’s arms, some sudden noise is heard. Has he also a 
cnncealmeiit-iiistinct i To conceal yourself requires either the 
power of locomotion, or the power of disposing the boilv so as 
to conceal it, which the child docs not possess and only slowly 
a(*(|iiires. But he appears to inherit the disposition to pursue 
the end of concealment though without any delinite behaviour 
for its accomplishment. When he can walk, he may adopt 
some acquired beliaviour as to hide behind his mother’s skirt. 
But what is innate in this process — the end of eoncealment — 
ap|>ears to remain substantially unchanged, though a great 
variety of means to it, for use in ditlcnuit .situation.s, come to 
be actpiired. 

* Op. ciV., p. 40. 

t IbuL, p. 41. 

X Ihid. 
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It is inuoh the same with the aggressive instincts of anger. 
The end of destruction appears to be innately given ; the end 
also of breaking down opposition, and these ends remain 
substantially unchanged, but not l)eing able to walk or to 
dispose his body as he pleases, the child can only hit out 
vaguely or push things away. This hitting out, if too vague to 
be regarded as an instinct, with experience and practice will 
become efficient as the child slowly acquires the modes of attack 
characteristic of man. 

To sum up : the child inherits only the capacity for a few 
very simple forms of instinctive behaviour connected with his 
appetites and primary eiiiotious; but he inherits all the 
biological ends of these systems. Most of these instincts are 
useless fragments until combined with other means, which the 
mother first supplies and the child slowly aeiiuires. But these 
fragments, if sufliciently definite to be called instincts, appear 
to remain substantially invariable through life, together with 
their ends, though bocuming ex}>anded into more complex and 
efficient systems. The acquired parts of these systems retain 
the variability which they had from the Ixjginiiing, though 
checked ))y the force of habit. 

Tho primary emotions of man may utilize any of these 
simple human instincts with their acquired and variable factors, 
where serviceable to their ends. But the variability of their 
behaviour is, as we have seen, of a different nature. They are 
not confined to the end ol' any one of the instincts, where they 
employ more than one, as each one of these is confined to its 
end, but may follow some other, or an end acquired through 
experience. 

6. Whether all Instincts have Particular Emotions to 
Support them when in Difficui.ties. 

Although impulses are always, and emotions only sometimes 
involved in the operation of instincts, we may still enquire 
(1) under what conditions these emotions are aroused ; (2) what 
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these emotions are ; (3) whether each one of them is peculiar to 
the oiHsration of a imrticular instinct. The operation of every 
instinctive impulse which is sufficiently strong, tends to arouse 
anger when it is obstructed, joy or satisfaction when its end is 
attained after difficulties, and sorrow when it is completely 
frustrated. No one of those emotions distinguishes the operation 
of one instinct from that nf another. If again im])ulses of instincts 
were desires, as some may become with foresight of their ends, 
the operation of instincts, long obstructed and delayed, might 
be conceived to give rise to the prospective emotions of desire — 
to hope, despondency, anxiety, disappointment, contidence, and 
despair. But again no one of these emotions would be peculiar 
to any one instinct, no more than they are to one desire. 

Kow comes it tlien that any iiislinot can arouse an emotion 
more or less peculiar to itself ? (.'oncoulmcnt-instincts are 
sometimes organized with the fighting instincts, as in tim/elidw, 
but are more freciuently connected with fear. Fear pursues the 
same end of escape in a mni-e general form, and therefore may 
support the instinct when in difficulties. The instincts that 
may arouse emotions more or less peculiar to themselves would 
seem to he tho.se for which primary emotions exist that pursue 
their ends in a more general form. There is no primary 
emotiori peculiar to the locomotory instincts, which belong 
to all emotions, and no one whose end is a more general form 
of their end. This holds also of the most eomplicaled instincts. 
— such as the weh-bnihling and nest-building instincts. These 
take Rucii a long time to fiillill their ends, and may meet with 
so many difficulties, that we might suppose them to experience 
ill turn all the common emotions ti> which we have referred, 
and all the prospective emotions, hut nowhere should we be 
able to indicate the presence of any emotion ]>eculiar to the 
instiiKitive process as a whole.* 

* Dr. Drever, whu knows that in aucIi a ciise we must take the 
hypothoaia that beat explains the facts, yet to my former denial that we 
can point tii any primary emotion as distinctive of the nest building 
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If we cannot accept Dr. McD^iigall’s theory that the 
principal instiiK^ts, when in operation, elicit an emotion more 
or less distinctive of them, — which seems to be based on a 
contusion between emotion and impulse, — can we any more 
accept Dr. Drever’s mo<lification of it, that the great instincts 
of human nature have till their accompanying and typical 
emotions ” ?*— although he admits that these emotions are 
only elicited under “ tension.’*f If we begin by assuming tliat 
fear, anger, disgust, curiosity sire among these great instincts, 
then it is easy to indicate their typicsil emotions. We have 
tried to show that those ])riniary emotional systems are not 
instincts, though having many points in common with 
instincts. 

iiistinet^i says, “ The obvious rejoinder is we ure in no position to say 
whether there is a distinctive emotion iiivoUed” or not. {ftmtinct in 
J/tof, p. 159.) From this point of view we must say nothing nbout tlie 
emotions of animals, not even that they exist ! 

* Op, ciV., p. 161. 
f P. 157. 
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VL— IS THEBE A GENEBAL WILL? 

Jhj Mokkis Ginbbrrg. 

The conception of a general will has played an important role 
ill political philosophy since tlie days of Rousseau. It has, in 
the main, been used as a basis for what may be termed a 
monistic theory of sovereignty and law, but it is noteworthy 
that many of those who arc now insisting on the claims of 
minor associations within the State do so on the ground that 
these minor associations possess a ** real’’ or general will of their 
own.* The literature on the subject, and on ihe kindred problem 
of the personality of associations, is enormous, but there are 
not many attempts at a really systematic analysis. The object 
of this paper is to deal critically with some of these problems, 
and in particular witli the doctrine of a real will, as worked 
out by Professor Bosanquet. The attempts referred to fall 
into five groups, which are more or less clearly marked off, 
though they are not mutually exclusive, and for convenience 
of discussion they will be dealt with separately. 

In the first place, the general will is conceived as coming to 
be when every individiual in a group or society, or a compact 
majority of such a group or society, has a conception or idea of 
the group ns a whole and identifies his good with the good of 
that whole. This would appear to be the view of Dr. McDougall. 
Sometimes, as is the case with Xovicov, the i)resence of puch an 
idea of the whole is required only in the case of the social 
ie., the actual leaders (not necessarily the government) of 
thought ami action in a coniiniinity. In Xovicov’s view 

* C/. Gierke, OeaosaeMchaftBrevht^ vul. 3, and Aw der 

lich&s Verhande; MaitlaniVs Introductiou to Gierke’s Medieval PtilUival 
Thwriea; Figgis, Churches in the Modem State; and much of the litera- 
ture of Guild Socialism. 

H 
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{C<mscicnce et VolonU OMrale) society is a psychical organism, 
and the social dite constitutes for him a common scnsorium, 
analogous to the brain of an individual organism. 

Tn the second ])lace, a will is said to be general when a 
decision is ariived at by delil)eratc discussioJi, aiming at a 
real integration of dillerences, ie-, at utilizing the contribution 
of each constituent member of a group, and not at mere 
blending of individual wishes. This appai-ently is the view of 
Professor Mackenzie, according to whom the idea of a general 
will involves : (1) the concurrence of a number of people in a 
single decision; (2) the fact that the decision is taken with 
reference to the good of the whole group, and not merely by a 
balancing of individual wishes. The first of these conditions, 
however, is watered down to a mere vague desire or feeling, on 
the part of those by whom the decision is made, that it shall be 
in harmony with the point of view of others whom it aifects. 
When this qualification is made, it is clear that the decision is 
really arrived at, in most cases, by a comi)aratively few 
individuals, although they may take into accriunt the opinions 
and desires of the majority of the ijeojile fur whom they are 
acting, in so far as these can be ascertained. In this sense the 
term is innocuous, but not jiarticiilarly important. It is merely 
a rather confusing way of saying, r.//., that goveriiT ental acts 
should be based on some form of consent, active or passive, on 
the part of the majority of the governed ; and it has the defect 
that it hides the fact that in actual groups, especially States, 
action taken is often the result not of unanimous co-oiieralivc 
agreement, on the part of a majority, but only of a compara- 
tively small number of people. In the hands of some writers, 
e.g., Miss Follett, the integration of differences, spoken of abo\ c, 
may te connected with the doctrine of the “ confluence ** of 
minds or the compounding of states of consciousness, and in that 
case the general will is conceived as constituting an actual 
entity, the product or result of the mter]x;netration of 
individual minds, in what is called the social process. 
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In thvt third place, it comes to be rcco^izecl that society as 
a whole and the social good can only he common contents of 
consciousness in the very highest stages of social development.* 
It is, however, chiimcd tliat in all societies possessing a certain 
amount of continuity and independence there must be other 
common contents of thought and will, with the result that its 
members, when confronted with the same situation, or stimu- 
lated by the same objects, will ext^erience the same inner 
reaction. There may be moments or periods in the life of a 
nation, it is admitted, when there is little community of thought, 
feeling and will, and then social self-consciousncss is at a 
minimum. But this is the case, also, in individuals, except that 
for them the moments of conscious activity are more frequent 
and last rclalively longer. According to this view, the 
individual self is regarded as a combination of certain tempo- 
rary and transient contents of consciousness, with those which 
are more constant, such as certain enduring relatioiis of the 
inner life, and certain experiences relating to the body. Through 
this combination or union the constant is set over against and 
contrasted witli the variable, and becomes, as such, relatively 
clear and explicit, thus resulting in self-consciousness. So, too, 
in society there arc cerUin contents of consciousness which are 
more or less permanent and constant, r.//., the traditions and the 
conscioiisiiess of a coinnion past, which arc at the background 
of the comnion mind, and when over against these there appears 
a new experience, i)erhaps threatening them, society becomes 
sclf-coiiscious and is capable of self-conscious volition. Compare 
the Creeks against the rersiaiis, the Germans against Napoleon, 
and the like. 

Ill dealing with these views we must note, at the outset, 
two important distinctions. In the first place, wc must distin- 
guish the act of volition from the object willed. In the second 
place, we must distinguish definite acts of will from dispositions 

* Cf, Barth, OesehwhtH der Philosophie ah Sozidogie, 
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or habite of will, capacities to will when confronted with a 
certain situation. We may say that as a i-esult of group-life, 
definite acts of will, or the more or less permanent systems 
of dispositions or habits of will of the individuals composing 
it, may be influenced and determined by an idea of the interest 
not only of the individual, but of the whole group. Where 
this is the case, in regard to every individual member of a group 
or a compact majority, we can speak of the will of such 
members as general, meaning by^that not that they all aim at a 
universal abject (which has not been shown), nor that there is a 
general will, as distinct from a nuinl)er of wills, but merely 
that there is suflicient community of ideas and ideals to 
influence the specific acts of will of the individuals concerned, 
to induce them to take common action, or to arrive at joint 
decisions. AVe are not in such eases entitled to speak of a vrUl 
of the whole, but merely of a wiU of all, determined by a sense of 
the yocul of the whole. The acts of volition must remain 
individual, concrete. The will of the people can only be a joint 
will, due to a concurrence of such acts, though the latter may 
resemble one another, because of the similarity of their 
contents, or because they are all influenced by an iiiea of the 
good of the whole, or rather by what is conceived to be the good 
of the whole. 

Whether such a general will exists or not is a (|ue.stion of 
fact, to be determined with regjird to each grouping by si^ecial 
investigation. Generally the psyclmlogical forces that ulti- 
mately issue in a public act would seem to contain little that 
can be called will in the strict sense of the word. They are 
rather an impalpable congeries of elements including blind 
impulses, dimly-foreseen ends, unconscious or half-conscious 
infeiences, habits and prejudices. Even great political decisions 
are rarely arrived at as a result of clear co-operative thinking, 
on the part of all members of a group or even of a majority.* 

* Cf, Oraham Wallas, Human NaUtre in PolUice, Oh. 3. 
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If, with Dr. McDougall, we confine the collective will to those 
cases of group actions which are the result of a determination 
of the will of each member of the group, by a sentiment of 
regard for the group as a whole, and by an idea of the good of 
that whole, the sphere of collective volition is exceedingly 
narrow. It may exist, in some families, or in some small 
groups working for specific objects ; but in the large groupings 
of the modern world, the existence of such a will is a hope and 
aspiration, rather than a fact. The State in particular includes 
complex groupings with many divergent interests. . Such group- 
ings, moreover, develop a collective selfishness, often in conflict 
with the good of the whole. There may be, there no doubt is, 
present in the majority of the people a difliised sense of interest 
in the whole, a vague desire to contribute actively or passively 
to the maintenance of the social structure, but this can hardly 
be called a will. The reasons that determine tlic adoption of 
any one idea or plan of action, and the rejection of others, are 
often found in anything but a conscious recognition of their 
inherent truth or value; and in so far as there is such conscious 
thought, it is confined to a few ])ersons who, in many cases, are 
high-minded and disinterested, but in others deliberately foster 
the spread of certain ideas, in the interests of certain classes, 
rather than of the people as a whole. Though, in some cases 
unconsciously, the process of selection is often biassed. In the 
case of complex groupings, we may say, therefore, that in so far 
as there is present self-conscio\is volition, it is not general, and 
in so far as the psychical forces operating in a society are 
general, they are not will. Similar remarks apply to Dr. Ikrth’s 
treatment. The kind of self-consciousness of wdiich he speaks 
can exist only at periods of great crises in the life of a nation, 
when the whole of society is in danger. It is only in such cases, 
when a nation feels that all its permanent possessions arc 
threatened, that it will act as a whole. Even then it seems 
doubtful whether we get an example of really self-conscious 
volition. For it is during such periods that very often the 
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lower impulses and instincts of a mob get free play. It might, 
perhaps, be urged that in the case of individual volition, too, 
the existence of self-conscious volition has its basis in a precipi- 
tate of habits, instincts, and dispositions, but while in the case 
of the individual, the instinctive elements are fused with and 
overlaid by conscious ideas in the same personality, in the case 
of society, consciousness of society as a whole may be present 
in the minds of its most enlightened and public-spirited 
members, yet the majority of the people may remain at the level 
of habit or instinct, so far as their relation to the whole is 
concerned. Hei-e again, therefore, in so far as there is will, it is 
not general, and so far as tlie forces operating are general, tliey 
are not will. 

We can now discuss a fourth view of the general will, 
somewhat amilogous to Dr. Barth’s, but more thoroughly 
worked out — that, namely, of Wundt.* This view is based on 
an analysis of the mutual implications of presentation and will. 
Will cannot be bare activity, hut implies presentation, as con- 
tent and motive. On the other hand, pi*esentation implies a 
presentative activity. Presentations, in fact, owe their origin, 
according to Wiindt, to the action of one will on another. It 
follows that any concrete will pre-supposcs other wills. 'I’his 
leads Wundt to the conception of reality as a serie of will- 
unities— rrag Stufnifolije con WUUiminheiUii — which ihrongli 
mutual determination, or reciprocal action, viz., presentative 
activity, develop into a series of will-complexes of various 
extent. The unity which attaches to any concrete einpirical 
will is only relative. The imlividual is really a general will, 
uniting within itself will-forms of lo\ver grade, for Iwe indi- 
vidual activity is a limiting point, which is never actually im^t 
with in experience. Again, at the other extreme, we may 
conceive a general will of all humanity, uniting all its incnihers 
and groups of memlicrs for common purposes, and finally the 


* Cf, tli'C Phihmphiey and Ethxk, 
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religious coTisciousneBs postulates the will of Oo(l, which is the 
highest and last unity, at onoe the source of the coiiniion 
spiritual possessions of mankind, and the conditions of their 
realization. The general will (Gesainlv^Ulfi), according to this 
view, is very complex, and includes within itself many forms 
of unity, varying in extent and power. Hut the reality which 
belongs to it, and, within it, to the wider and narrower forms of 
it, is not hypothetical hut actual. Tlie true reality of the 
individual self is not to be found in some underlying substance 
nr substratum, hut in actual spiritual life, in conscious activity 
— BmimtmuHtatifjkeit — in the extent of its cai)acity to con- 
centrate within itself, and give expression to the common 
spiritual possession of mankind, the will-directions or tenden- 
cies of the age. Once we abandon the view of the soul or self 
as a separately and independently existing substance or sub- 
stratum, we are jusiified, Wundt thinks, in assigning to the 
g(uieral will a degree of reality not less than that of the 
individual will. The movements of civilization, the growth of 
cultures, are indications of a really common life which cannot 
be a merely fortuitous resultant of individual ninis, related 
externally to one another. We must, however, W^undt warns 
us, beware of attaching too much importance to the general or 
objective will at the cost of individual wills. This is just as 
one-sided as the narrow individualism of the opposed theories 
of psychological and ethical atomism. There are individuals 
who have so mastered the ideas or feelings which move their 
community, and who are so gifted to give these ellective 
expression, that thi»y have come to be not nn^rely the agents 
and creators of the aims of the general will, but are able to 
impose and impmss features of their own upon the general will, 
and stamp with their own character the tendency of the time. 
This, however, is not incompatible with tlic I’eality of the 
geiieml will, since the latter is essentially very complex and is 
really a series of will-unities. 

Wundt's treatment has the merit that it docs not involve 
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the ooliceptiou of the general will as an entity independent of 
individual minds, and that it allows room for the existence of 
smaller units within the general will. At the same time, it 
is liable to dangerous misinterpretations, and fundamentally 
it suffers i'rom the fatal ambiguity that attaclies to the word 
presentation. This, of course, is not the place for examining 
the validity of the assertion that presentations are themselves 
will- activities. It will, at any rate, be conceded that, if they 
are of the nature of will or activity, the activity spoken of is 
not the aeiivity in and through which they are apprehended. 
If this distinction be admitted, then the i-easons for regarding 
higher complexes as having the same reality as the individual 
will fall to the ground. For the acts in and through which 
presentations are apprehended must always be individual 
specific acts, belonging to dilferent individuals, though, of 
course, several individuals may unite, act as one body, have 
presentations in common, i>., be aware of the same objects 
and aim at the sanie ideals. 

The distinction referred to is often ignored by Wuiidt 
himself. He speaks, for example, of presentative activity as 
being the same thing as presentation, and if this view is joined 
with his view that the reality of the self consists in activity, 
the door is open for the mind stuff” theory ami tiu theor\ of 
the group-consciousness, such as we lind, /■.//., in Durklieim. Ky 
the latter, presentjitions ui-e regarded as " partially autono- 
mous ” realities wiiich have the power of mutual attraction and 
repulsion and of fonniiig ever new syntheses. Thus thei'C c(une 
to be, accordiiig to the latter, sfXiial or collective presoiita lions 
which belong to the social mind, and are spoken of as 
“exterior” to the individual mind; and aUliongh Durklieim 
often makes it clear that the social iireKCiitatioiiH can exist only 
in individual minds, yet lie also speaks of the social mind as an 
actual entity, over and above individual minds — a new creation 
sui genens. Tlius he speaks of the collective consciousness as 
the highest form of the psycliic life and as a n/jiscioumess of 
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ranscunimesses.* Now there is a sense in which contents of 
])Tesentations have an independent being. Mythologies, e.g„ 
have a way of growing by a sort of inherent power of ideas to 
combine and re-combine. But this really means that an idea 
once having been thought out by an individual and communi- 
cated to others must necessarily modify the ideas of those 
others. There is no warrant, however, for speaking of collective 
])resentations as constituting a mind, or soul, or consciousness. 

We can now deal with the doctrine of llie general will as it 
is worked out by rrofessor Bosanquet, and in a modified form 
by other idcalist.8. In essence, this doctrine consists of the 
following three elements: In the first place, it is maintained, 
that both the particular acts of the will of an individual, and 
the system of volitional dispositions which we may call his 
character or his “ standing will,” imply a real will or a will of 
the true self. By this is not meant the actual character of a 
man, the permanent underlying nature or bent of an individual, 
but rather a supposed rational or good self, an ideal will based 
on a fully articulated idea of the hast life for man.” In the 
second place, it is argued that the latter is essentially social in 
character, is, in fact, (|ualitiitivcly identical in all individuals, 
and therefore constitutes one will. And, in the third place, 
that this one will, described as “real” or “general,” is embodiinl 
in the State. 

I propose to confine attention hci'c to the first twc) of these 
propositions. 

(fif) In the first place then, the real will is contrasted with 
the actual will, or the will of the individual in the ordinary 
routine of life. Tlie latter consists of acts which are inconiplele, 
imperfect, “ abstract and fragmentary,” and they point beyond 
them.^elvea to a system which would give them meaning, — a 
system r)f connected volitions or dispositions, which is held or 
bound together by organizing principles. Of such principles 


* Cf. Lfis Fonnes Klmentmrei tie h vie lidigietuPf p. 23. 
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we may be couscious, but even where they are not consciously 
appreciated by the individual they are none the less, it is 
maintained, implied in his conduct. This so far may be 
granted, but from such aiguments it would not follow that 
the real will is rational or good. Surely it will not he denied 
tliat the standing or permanent wills of most individuals are 
far from harmonious unities governed hy rational principles. 
It would seem, then, that by the real will is not meant merely 
the standing or permanent will which actually belongs to 
individuals, but an ideal will, — in other words, the will as it 
ought to be. Such an iileal will is, however, it is argiuHl, implieil 
in the actual will. For no object of action is ever completely 
satisfactory, ever exhausts all that our full nature demands. 
At any given moment we do not know what we really want, 
what would completely satisfy our whole personality. To 
discover what we really want, we should have to correct our 
desires of the moment by a comj)arison with what we desire at 
other moments, and with what other ])eople desire ; we should 
have, in short, to institute a process of criticism and examination 
into the conditions of a good and harmonious life ; and when 
this process had been gone through, our own will would come 
back to us in a shape which we should almost fail to recognize. 
This reconstructed will is, it is maintained, our n^al w"l. It is. 
therefore, the rational or good will, the will as it ought t«j he, 
the will as determined hy an idea of perfection ; and, though it 
transcends by far that at which we conschmsly aim, it is nev(T’ 
theless implied in liie latter, .*«ince it alone can give signilicaiice 
to the practical life. 

The value of the argument seems to me to depend on two 
things: (1) upon the ipicslion in what sense a person may Ije 
said to will “what is implied” in his actual volitions, and 
(2) upon the meaning of the word “real” in this connexion. 
Firstly, then, if by the term will is meant actually conscious 
choice, it might be denied that a iici-son wills anything except an 
object of wliich he is distinctly aware. This restriction of tlie 
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term will, however, may be inconvenient. Recent psychology has 
familiarized us with the fact that often our conscious motives 
are only a “ camouflage *' for deeper wants of which we may be 
unconscious, and it would be, in some cases, carping at words to 
say that these deeper wants do not represent our real will. 
Granting this, however, tliere is no reason for supposing that 
in any particular case, the discovery of such deeper motives and 
their complete enumeration would reveal a rational or good will. 
On the contrary, it may well bring to light deep and far- 
reaching conflict. Again, l»y what is implied may be meant all 
those courses of conduct, plans and aims which a man might 
admit were involved in any particular volitional act of his, if he 
reflected critically on that act. Here, too, in any particular case, 
there is no reason to suppose that sucli a scheme of life must 
necessarily be good or rational, though no doubt it would appettr 
so to the individual concerned. It would seem, then, that for 
the purpose of the above argument the phrase ** what is implied” 
must mean all those courses of action which a perfectly rational 
person would see were involved in any act or system of acts of 
an individual. In what sense, now, can this be said to be tlie 
real will not of completely rational persons, but of ordinary 
mortals ? 1 think that what is in the mind of the thinkers who 
hold tills view is that the sense of moral and political obligation 
cannot be e.\plaiiicd unless we assume the presence in each 
individual of an idea, however vague and ill-detined, of a best 
and ultimate good. This is sometimes stated in a way which 
wonhl seem to imply that when I my I ouglit to do this, I 
mean that 1 will do this. Thus Professor llosaiupiet says : — 
“ The imperative claim of the will that wills itself is our own 
inmost nature and we cannot throw it off. This is the root of 
liolitical obligation.” As against this, it must be said that 
though it might well he argued that what is ethically oldigatory 
must be psychologically capable of being willed, ethical 
obligation does not consist in being willed any more tbaii aii 
object known consists in its being known. The fact that 1 will, 
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or that my real self or anyone else wills a thing,' is not an 
adequate reason why it should or ought to be done, unless there 
is a reason to show that it is good that it should be done. The 
moral order, in other words, is something objective, and obliga- 
tion consists in the claini wliicli such a moral order has upon 
us, but neither the moral order nor the obligation consists in 
or is identical with, acts of will, human or divine. 

Apart from the misconception referred to, we may admit 
that the sense of moral obligation and moral conduct do imply 
some sense of a possible perfection, some dim awai'eness of an 
ultimate good struggling to assert itself in the individual or in 
a society of individuals. But can this be rightly described as a 
I'eal will in contrast witJi which the actual will is regarded as 
illusory or fragmentary ? It is surely one thing to stiy that a 
conception of a possible good is implied in our will and ipiite 
another that such a good is really willed. The idea of an 
ultimate good, after all, is only a vague schema or assumption 
resembling the assumption of the principle of the uniformity of 
nature that is held to be implied in scientific investigation ; 
and from this schema us such, nothing can be deduced as regards 
the details of conduct. By calling it real, however, more 
definiteness is ascribed to it than I'cally belongs to it, and this 
has (H.sastrous consequences when further it is idei. ified with 
the general will as embodied in law, for the ground is th.cii 
prepared for the argument that what is imposed on the individual 
by the general will is really i]npo.sed upon him by himself and 
in this way any amount of interference with him can be 
theoretically justified. 

In the second i)lacc, the use of the word " real ” in this con- 
nexion implies the idealist doctrine of “ilegrees of reality,** 
which, of course, cannot here he oxamiued. 1 should .say that 
a thing is either real or not real, and that, therefore, the actual 
will is just as real as the “real ** wdll, if by the latter wo mean 
the permanent or standing will, though the former is relatively 
to it transitory. If, on the other hand, as seems to be the case, 
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by the real will is meant a completely rational will with a 
definitely articulate organic system of purposes, then such a 
will is not real at all, but ideal. 

(b) The Gemral WUl , — The real will then, is the rational or 
good will, the will as it ought to be. Now such a will, it is 
argued, is in quality and content identical in all individuals. 
It is not merely a joint will or will of all, but is rather of the 
nature of a thi-ead of connexion permeating all individual wills, 
cv a univcmal in llosanquet’s sense of the term, i,e., a scheme 
which realizes itself in particular wills, but is more permanent 
and greater than any actual will. The content of all rational 
wills, in other words, is a “concrete nniveraal,** an organic 
system of those ends and purposes which would completely 
sfitisfy thedemamls of human nature. From such identity of 
content, lin identity of substantive unity and continuity of 
existence is inferred and the general will is tiien s})oken 
of as a person, a moi commune a will, an experience of which 
individuals are imperfect manifestations. Society thus comes 
to 1)6 conceived as a single exi)crience, a continuous self-identical 
being of psychical contents. Particular individuals, in and 
through whom this “ social universal*’ realizes itself, are organi- 
zations or connexions of content, more or less articulate, within 
this system. All have within them the active spirit or form 
of the whole, and as a result, they strive after unity and 
individuality, /./?., comiiletoly articulate experience. To the 
extent to which they succeed, they become nioie and more 
articulate, and in the end, they would meigeor become identical 
with the single articulate experience which is the whole. 
Separateness, therefore, is not an ultimate character of tlio 
individual, for In substance and content the minds and wills 
of individuals are universal, “ communicable, expansive.” 

The argument rests on the assumption that identity of 
content involves identity of existence. Waiving tlie (piestioii 
how far all rational wills of finite individuals must be identical 
in content (though it does not seem to me that this has been 
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proved), we may note that Bosanqnet himself has drawn atten- 
tion to the distinction between ideas as psychical cxistents and 
ideas as contents ; and, at first sight, it might appear that once 
this distinction is made the argument for the unity of minds 
in society, based on their coininnnity of experience, breaks 
down. For thongii ideas as contents may be cnminon, ideas as 
psychical exisleiits never can be. When two people are aware 
of the same objects, the acts of awareness considered as 
psychical occurrences cannot be the same, though they might 
be regarded as resembling one another. Professor Bosanquet 
himself seems sometimes to admit this. Tims, he says : — 
“ No one would attempt to overthrow what we have called the 
formal distinctness of selves or souls. This consists in the 
impossibility that one finite centre of experience should possess 
as its own iniiiiediatc experience, the immediate ex 2 )erience of 
another.”* Yet it would seem tliat this formal distinctness is 
compatible with a fundamental sameness or identity. How is 
this to be explaineil ? It seems to me that the root of the matter 
lies in the fact that Professor Bosanquet is not really serious 
with the distinction between psychical existence or immediacy, 
as lie calls it, and content, and that he tends virtually to deny 
the reality of the former. Immediacy or psychical existence is 
taken to be not a 2 )art of the series of mental act; or (x^mr- 
rences which we call the mind. “It is a 2 >hase and not a 
stratum of cx2H3ricnce.”t By this is presumably meant that it 
is a phase into which contents may enter, and out of which they 
may pass. Acts of ai)])rehensioii are, as they are also describen 
by him, forms which contents may assume!. “ Any content of 
apprehension or comprehension may Ijecome a state of our 
mind.” “All our objective apprehension is siunething which 
is capable of taking the sha 2 )e of a mental state, ij\, of l)ecoming 
immediate.”^ The content is taken to be a continuiini, having 

* The and Iketiny of the Individual^ p. 47. 

t Jjogic^ vol. 2, p. 301. 

\ /W., p.300. 
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an independent reality prior to the acts of apprehension, which 
latter are merely a limitation of it, a partition introduced into 
it, due presumably to the fact that they arc dependent on 
different bodies. Thus we are told that dill'erent persons are 
or^^anizations of content which a difference of quality generally, 
though not strictly dcpeiulent on or belonging to different bodies, 
prevents from being wholly blended.** In respect of content, 
however, it is maintained they are identical and confluent. 

Tt seems clear, from what has been said, that the whole 
argument in favour of the confluence of minds, or their 
inclusion in a larger mind, is based upon a hypostatization of 
contents and a dejiial of the reality of acts of experience. As 
against this whole position it must be urged : — 

(1) Contents never become states of mind. The former are 
of the nature of universals and possess the kind of being that 
belongs to truth. The latter are temporal processes or occur- 
rences. 

(2) The contents cannot be regarded as having an inde- 
l)ondent existence prior to the act of ai»prehension or compre- 
heiisitin. They are rather the nature or character of acts of 
consciousness resulting from the direction of the latter upon an 
object. As natures or essences, the term existence cannot be 
])ro])erly ap])lied to them. 

(8) It follows that acts of consciousness, say of two 
persons or of tlie same individual at different times, directed 
on the same object, will resemble one anotlier, and, if we like 
to .sum up all such acts and include them under the term 
experience, we can say that experience is a universal in the 
sense that it is a class of objects (/.r\, acts), resembling one 
another or possc^ssiug identity of character. But two acts 
whose contents were exactly the same would still be two acts 
and similarly two minds. 

(4) The question, however, might still be pressed: — Does 
not unity or identity of content, in the case of thought or will, 
so penetrate the existence of the separate acts of will or 
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thought as to convert unity of content into unity of existence ? 
It seems to me that the thinkers who argue in this manner do 
so becaiiFe they really regard contents or essences as them- 
selves existents, and, in particular, if the problem is approached 
from the side of ideals and purposes, because of the belief they 
eutertain that the ideals and purposes of human subjects are in 
a sense alreadi/ realized in a Universal Mind. Thus Professor 
llosaiiquet quotes with approval Green ’s statement that “ when 
that wiiich is being developc^d is itself a self-conscious subject, 
the end of its becoming must really exist, not merely for, but 
in or as a self-conscious subject. Thei’c must be eternally 
such a subject, which is all that the self-conscious subject, 
as developed in time, has the possibility of becoming, in which 
the 'ideal of the human spirit or all that it has in it to become, 
is completely realized.” Similarly, Professor Miiirhead argues 
that though actions belong to individuals, yet “ their purposes, 
so far as they are harmonized, are included in the oiganic 
system of purposes which we have agieed can only he real in 
so far as they are the purposes of a Universal Mind and ho 
makes it clear that in the supreme mind the imsinings and 
purposes of finite minds must, in svme seme, be /nljilled * Now 
all this seems to me to involve a hypostatiziition of iileals and 
the denial of the distinction Ijetwecn truth and existence. 
Ideals are contents of thought and will, and I fail to see that 
the non-cxistential character which attaches to them is altered 
when the mind that ciitortains them or thinks them is the 
mind of God. T fail t<i sc*?, also, what is gaine<l for the 
religious or social life, by insisting on a unity of existence as 
between minds. Is it init enough it they can be shown to 
have common purposes and he striving after the same ideals ? 
Professor Bosanquet argues that the standing will of each 
individual, the system of his connected volitions, inifdics and 
is implied in other similar systems of other individuals ; and 
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hence he concludes iluit there is a single inclusive system of 
which all particular wills are limitations or i>arts.* Leaving 
aside the iirgumcnt that such a complete system of wills is an 
ideal rather than a fact, it seems to me clear that the kind of 
unity that such a system would exhibit tlirows no light 
whatever on the problem of the confluence of wills. Granting 
that any will, having for its object a part of such a complete 
system, wills “ by im])lication the rest of the system, all that 
follows would be that all the particular wills would will the 
same object, but it would not follow at all that any particular 
will is existentially identical with any other will or with the 
will of society. The fact that the reiili/ation of my purposes 
is dependent on the existence of other human beings and the 
realization of their purposcis on mine does not involve that 
they must be I, or I they; and the continuum of mental 
acts, which constitutes the pluises of a self, docs not lose 
its existential unity because their contents are identical in 
character with the contents of the mental acts of another self. 

In yet another way, Vrofessor Jlysanquct tries to show that 
society and individual minds are really the same fabric or 
structure icgardetl from different points of view. The mind, it 
is argued, is made up of api»erccptivo masses or systems of 
ideas, each with its conlndling or dominant idea. Social 
institutions or social groupings also consist of systems of ideas, 
held together )»y a dominant purpose which connects them in 
such a way as to render possible the fultiliiient of the function 
of the whole. A social institution is the meeting point of 
many minds, is, in other words, “a system of appercipient 
systems by which the minds that take part in them arc kcjit 
in correspondence.'* Further, social groupings, each with its 
dominant purpose, may aid or support one another, or again, 
they may bo divergent or conflicting, but at bottom, they must 
be organs of a single pervading life, and cannot be ultimately 


* Jfindf January, 1920, p. 80. 
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irreconcilable. From this point of view, society is seen to be 
of the uatui-c of a continnons or self-identical being consisting 
of activities which by their difTerences are made to play into 
one another and to form a thoroughly-welded whole or “ world.” 
Now, it is of course true, that society and individuals arc made 
up of the same elements since society consists of individuals. 
But, in the first place, unless we believe in the compounding 
of states of consciousness or else deny the distinction between 
act and content, the argument does not prove that the social 
mind constitutes a unity of existence in the same sense in 
which the scries of states of consciousness which we call a 
mind, constitutes a unity of existence; and, in the second 
place, the problem wo have to face is, whether social acts, or 
deliverances of the social mind, the purposes emitodied in social 
institutions, a'hav.d the chameter of the iiulividual. Professor 
Bosanquet seems to start not with individuals ami their 
purposes, but with tlic universal “ human nature ” as a kiml of 
organic scheme of functions or purposes; ami, theoiotically, 
individual existen<.*c or “ uniqueness of form ” sliould be accom- 
panied by uniciueiiess of matter or content ; every linitcj indi- 
vidual ought to have one special fum'tion to perform in society 
— a function which would never be i>erfiaimnl bv any other 
individual. Such an individual woubl ])e “a true particular of 
the social universal,” Were this the ease, there wonld, in 
Professor Bosanquet’s view, still bo no grouml for asi-ribiiig 
exclusiveness to selves, for individual minds would then have 
to be regarded as organic parts of a single whole, and tliese 
organic parts woubl he the whole, woubl be, ways in which 
the Universal manifests itself, or assumes special modification. 
This latter argument clearly rests on Professor Bosanquet’s 
doctrine of the “ concrete universal,” ami it is ojion to anyone 
who does not accept that doctrine to maintain that the parts 
never are identical with one another or with the systcmi that 
includes them. In point of fact, however, the theoretical " one 
mind; one function,” is never realized in society. The capacities 
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of individuals are “ arbitrary and contingent.” One mind may 
repeat, overlap, and comprehend the experiences of other 
minds. The contents of a mind may vary “from what just 
suffices for a function like that of an ant to a self whicli 
possesses the frame-work and very much of the detail of an 
entire society.” Yet does not the fact of repetition and over- 
lapping prove that tlie universal “ human nature ” is wrongly 
conceived as an individual, does it not prove that particularity 
is more than an ai)pcarance and refuses to be swallowed up 
in the whole? Is there not here a confusion tetween the 
universal “human nature” or “human capacity or potenti- 
ality ” which does not consist at all of particular existents, and 
society, which does consist of a number of particulars related to 
one another in various ways, and which, though it i)ossesses a 
kind of unity of its own, cannot possibly have the kind of unity 
that belongs to a concept i Wliat is meant by the “ true 
particular of the social universal ” <lcpcnds on the meaning of 
the latter phrase. If the reference is to society, then any 
actual individual is a iiiemW of it. If, however, the referiuice 
is to an organic scheme of purposes or to human capacity, then 
the true particular is not an individual at all. Further, the 
“ true particular,” in the former sense, is never exhausted in the 
socuil relations in which he enters. He possesses a kind of 
self-determination, a substiintive unity and continuity, which is 
never merged in these relations. He is the centre of a rich 
diversity of relations which are but imperfectly expressed in 
social institutions, and so far from saying that the individual 
is ail expression or rellection of society from “ an unitpic point 
of view or special angle,” we should say that society is an 
expression or rellection of individuals from an uni(pie point of 
view or special angle. The appercipient systems which con- 
stitute the common material of individuals and society contain 
ill the case of each individual elements of feeling, emotion and 
bodily sensation which are exclusively theirs and iiicoiii muni- 
cable. It must, 1 think, be apparent that the real weight of 
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the argument in favour of a general will rests, not on a psycho- 
logical analysis of dc facto stales of mind, or even of human 
purposes as conceived by the generality of actual individuals, 
but upon ail inferred mil will in which all human purposes are 
unified and Iiarinonixed. Now, Professor Bo.sam|uel himself 
argues that a general will of Humanity as a whole. Humanity 
as an ethical ideal, is a type or a problem rather tlian a fact.” 
So long as we confine ourselves to fads, may not tlie same be 
said of the general will of any existing state ? If, on the other 
hand, the real will is the ideal will ; if, esiieeially, wii have in 
mind a rational system of ])urposes in some sense already 
fulfilled in the Universal Mind, does not then a greater reality 
attacli to tlie general will of Jlumanity, in which the wills of 
existing states would be harmonized and uni lied, than to the 
general wills of the several states which, in relation to 
Humanity, can only be regarded as particular i* 

Summing up this discussion, we may say : — 

1. There may l»e .something in eacli individual, and, there- 
fore, in a society of individuals, which re.spoiuls to a conception 
of an ultimate good or idea of junieelion. This, however, is 
badly dcscribo<l as a “ real ” will. The aclnal wills ()f imli- 
vidiials contain many elements wliicli are m»t in curr'*spnndenee 
with sucdi ail idi^il of perfection, and lliese elemcnis arc 'luite 
as “real” a.s the “real” will If, on the other hand, l>y liie 
latter is meant a fully articulate .scheme mganized pui po.se.-i 
or cnd.^ this is, strictly spt.’aking, an ideal and not a real will. 

2. Tlie crux tin* prohlem, however, really lies in the 
identification of this ideal will with ifn; general will. This 
seems to rest on a coulusion helwecn content ami e.xisli*nce ; 
and breaks down utterly it we insist on keejang that dis- 
tinction clearly Iwdore our mind.s. Kveri if all wills be shown 
tcj aim at a uiiiver.sal or general object, they would still as 
psychical existents remain distinct. 


* Cy. Kuiis.scii\i, .1 Discourse un l*olii!ca/ 
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3. Since there i« no such thing as a general will, the 
ijiiestion wliether it is cmljodied in the State does not arise. 
This do(‘s not mean that the State and otlier forms of com- 
iminitjr do not exhihit a kind of unity, hut only that the 
unity wliicli they possess is a relation between the individuals 
constituting them, based on community of ]iurposes and ideals, 
and that such a unity need not be hypostatized and spoken of 
as a iMM’soii or will.* For the purposes of social theory, what 
is recpiired is not a common self but a common good. It is not 
at all necessary to prove that individual minds have a unity 
and identity of existence, but merely that they have a oneness 
of spiritual content in the sense that tliey must strive for the 
same common good and be animated by the same ideals. When 
we speak of society as a kind of absolute bei'ig of which 
individuals are exiuessions or I'efleclions, or as i- kind of 
thread of connexion running through all its members and the 
same in all of them, we are really dealing with a conception or 
general concept which may have logical meaning, but which 
cannot be said to be an existent fact ab)ngside of otlier 
existent facts. The unity that belongs to a concept cannot 
possibly belong to the mass of iiulividiuils to whom the concept 
refers. 

With a view of bringing together the results of this paper, 
it will be useful to emphasize the following points. In the 
fiist place, wo may refer to the ilistinction alreaily noted 
between a parLieular, delinite act of will and a ilispositiou 
or lialiit of will a capicity of willing under suitable 
circumstances), or systems of such dispositions. Jlotli the 
particular act of will and the dispositional will arc essentially 
individual, and can luwer be anything but iudividiial. In tlic 
second place, from both of these must Ik? distinguished that 
which is willed, the <»lij(.'ct of will. The latter may be indi- 
vidual or common to many acts of will, wliether of the same 

* Of. E. Barker, “The Disoredited State,” rolitical QuarUrlf/, 1915. 
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individual or of many individuals. In the tliird place, from 
that which is willed we must distinguish that which ought to 
be willed and which we may call tlie Gooil, the nature of 
which does not consist of being willed and which may or may 
not, in point of fact, be willed. Now, it might concoivably he 
proved that tlie acts of will of individuals and tlieir i>cr- 
manent dispositional wills have a common o1)ject, r.y., the 
maintenance of the social structure. Whether this be so, or 
not, is a question of fact, and if will iiivolv(?s the pmsence of 
a clear idea of the object aimed at, such a will would appiair to 
exist only in the case of a few enlightened individuals. In the 
case of the majority of i^eople, all that is present is a mild 
interest, ranging from tacit ac({uie8cen(‘e to blank indifference. 
Further, supposing a will for the maintenance of the social 
structure be proved to exist in all individuals, it wouhl still he 
merely a joint will for a common object. 

The acts of will, and the systems of dispositions referred 
to above, need not he, and are not, completely rational or 
liarmoiiious, either in the individual or in the community. The 
belief that they are would seem to be due to a confusion 
between that which is willed and the Good. It is tacitly 
assumed that that which ought to be willed really is willed by 
a supposed real self of the indivitlual or by an Aljsoluti Mind. 
Since that which ought to l>c willed is presumably rational and 
harmonious, the real will is conceived as a rational system of 
purposes, of which particular wills are imperfect manihistatioiis. 
Here, again, supposing that it couhl lx? proved that individual 
wills are rational and therefore aim at a hariiiunious good, they 
would still not eoii.stitute a general will, but nieridy a joint will 
for the good. The belief tliat they do constitute a general will 
is due to a confusion between content and act. Now, acts are 
always individual and niuthtu' the object of will nor the good 
constitutes cxisUuitial parts of the individual consciousness, 
since they arc either olyectswliich exist and whose continuance 
in existence is willed, or else objects which do not exist but 
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which wo think ought to exist. In neither case do they form 
parts of the individual unless the whole distinction between 
subject and object be invalid. There would seem, therefore, to 
be no real sense in which unity and continuity can be ascribed 
to the general will. 

In all that has been said, it has not been implied that 
individuals are isolated beings, independent reals, containing 
within themselves all that is needed for their development. It 
is obvious that both for content and mode of experience the 
individual is largely indebted to tlie social milieu, and that the 
forces which govern action are products of social connexion and 
arise from the interaction of jiersonalities in society. But the 
tissue of psychological forces operating in a .society is not 
unitary in character, though in their highest phases those forces 
crystalline into unity within unity.* In the lowest phases of a 
]»eoi)lc*s culture, when conditions are very much alike for all 
the niemlicrs, and wlieii tliere is little or no class differentiation, 
the iiiciiibors are very homogeneous in character and their 
feelings, ideas, intere.st.s an? of a very uniform kind. In the 
more advanced stages of culture, though at bottom the same 
essential inlluences remain to detenninc the character of all 
inenihers of a society, and though their common influences ai-e 
strLMigtheiu'd hy llio growth of language and the spiritual 
possessions of a civilized community, yet differenliations take 
place and we get a number of groupings each with its own 
atmosphere, moulding the life and action and thought of its 
memhera. Individuals may and do belong to more than one 
of the.se groupings. Morever, the latter are in contant motion 
and transformation and ])roduce collective powers which deter- 
mine changes in the social, economic and religious life. Some 
of these collective powers may become crystallized in enduring 
institutions but others have only a vague, formless kind of 

* Cj\ Hohhouse, Sociai Kritftttion maf Poh’ticttf Theory, and G. 
Scbnioller, Orundriss der Allgemetneti YMswirtichaftilehre, 
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being, and may receive expression in social class-difTerentiiaiion, 
political parties, in jiulgments of value wliicli gradually become 
standards of conducts, in codes of honour, public opinion. 
When all this has been admitted, we arc yet a long way off the 
doctrine of an objective mind and will. The tissue of pyeho- 
logical elements referred to has not the kind of being which 
belongs to a person or self, nor can tlic kind of influence it 
exerts on the individual be described as a general will. There 
need be no mystery about the complex of ideas operating in 
society and embodied in its institutions, books, laws, etc. Their 
signiticance lies in the fact that they are iiiltu-prcted, modified 
and sustained by individual minds from generation to genera- 
tion. Further, the unity which community of ideas gives to 
associations varies ciiurniously, accortling to the closeness of the 
ties that link a member to his group. There is nothing 
sacrosanct about social organizations. Even states are subject 
to change and transformation, as recent events show: and as to 
cultural influonce.s it is surely common experience that indi- 
viduals often can and do withstand them, al»amlon, #•.//., the 
language and religion of tlieir raee and chnosi^ otlier.s. No 
association or assooialinns can (?vi*r embrace or exhaust the 
entire life of man. !Meii do indeed share in a common life and 
contribute to a collective achievement, yet notliing hut c n fusion 
can result from liypo.^tatizirig this life arnl ascrihing (o ii a 
reality, over ami above ibc reality of llie lives wliicli imliviiluals 
live in relation with one another. 
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Vll.-OULKSATION, AUTONOMY, AND THE COMMON 

GOOD. 

By Clement C. J. Webb. 

When some time ago tlie Seoi'etary pressed me to fiiltil «iii 
ovf^rdue proiiiise to do my duty after a lapse of (L fear) some 
liftecii years by oflering the Sf)ciety a pajw for diseiission, I set 
(lowii as my subject “ Obligation, Autonomy, and the Common 
Good/’ because the problem of the mutual relation of these 
three (;oncejjtioiis, which play so large a pai t in the discussions 
of moral iiliilosophers, was much in my mind at the time: but, 
now that 1 come to put on j)ai)er what 1 have to say about 
them, I fear that it may prove partly so trite and partly so 
inconclusive as to be scarcely worthy of the Society’s atten- 
tion. 1 shall be asking you to consider the familiar contrast of 
ethical systems wliich dwell upon what is “ good ” rather than 
upon what is right ” with those which dwell upon what is 
“right” rather than upon what is “good”; to examine well- 
known phrases of authors so often discussed in the schools of 
Jlritish philosophy as Aristotle, Kant, and Green ; and only, as 
it were, to ijocp at the significjince of what we may discover by 
this consideration and examination for those occupied with the 
not less familiar but more bnniing problems associated with 
such expressions as “ authority ” and “ democracy,” “ divine 
right ” and “general will.” 

In mentioning tlie “general will,” 1 may siiy that my 
remarks about will have nothing to do with the question of 
its relation to the wills of the individual members of the 
community, which lias been so prominently brought before 
our notice of late by papers in our Proa'cifinys and in MimL 
1 may perhaps, however, be permitteil, before coming to close 
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qimrtoi'B with the suhjeet which 1 am now proposing for our 
consideration, to (ixpress my view that no theory is satisfactory 
wliich either, on the one hand, falls into an en'or akin to that 
attributed by Aristotle to the Platonists of Xapiofios or the 
ascription to tlie universal of a separate existence alongside^ of 
its particulars, and speaks of the “general will** as mudJuiv 
will or of the personality of the State or other eonnuunity as 
nnotJu r personality over and above tlie wills or personalities of 
the citizens or members of the community; or, on the other 
hand, fails to do justice to the undoubted facts of coniiuon lilc, 
wherein we feel pride or shame at the acts of our family or of 
our nation, or even for the deeils of kinsmen or fellow- 
countrymen, although we may have no individual responsi- 
bility for them. It is not enough in order to explain the 
phenomena wliich have suggested the doctrim^ of the “ general 
will** to say that the object willed is common and not the will, 
just as we iiiiglit sijcak of the common ]ierc?option by several 
people of the same object, wheuo all we mean is that each of 
them perceives it. This docs not allow for much that is 
involved in the actual consciousness of willing as a member 
of a society, liut I do not intend to |»uisuc this subj(*ct. 
I have attempted to discuss some aspects of it in a book just 
published. }"or the present I leave it and turn to the problem 
with which 1 have undertaken to deal to-night. 

1 conceive that Kant was in the right in tinding the 
essential feature of our moral consciousness in the sense of 
obligation. I do not [propose to discuss hent the well-known 
dilliculties which arise from his de>criplion of the (lood Will 
as willing nothing in particular, but only the form of universal 
legislation ; nor to df) more than lou4*.]i upon another ([ucstion, 
more relevant to my ])rcsent purpose, namely, that of the 
explanation of our .sense of obligation as *lue to the presence 
in UK of a recalcitrant sejisibility alongsiile of tlic Practical 
Ueason. Concerning this latUn- point 1 would only observe 
that, while it may fairly 1)e said that the o])position l)etweeii 
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the moral law and our desires which characterizes so much of 
our moral experience no doubt depends upon tlie presence in 
us of such a recaleitraiit sensibility, there seems to be in the 
recognition of a supreme authority and the correspondent sense 
of self-surrender involved in morality something which need 
not disa])poar even if we should imagine our desires brought 
wholly into accord with the moral law and the service of God 
felt as no bondage, howcjvtjr legitimate, but as a joyful freedom. 
The tendency which we note in Kant not only to illustrate the 
authoritative cliarae-ter of tla^ moral law by its opposition to 
*mr desires but Uj identify that authoritative character with 
that o)jposition does, I think, to some extent, mar his exposi- 
tion of the truth (as 1 take it to be) which it seems to me that 
he has grasped more firmly and maintained more consistoiitly 
than any other thinker, the truth that the sense of obligation 
is the «*ssential featuri* of the moral consciousness. 

When from Kanl we turn to Green, we find him — ^and here 
h(j is rejuesentativc' (jf not a few thinkers in the English- 
sjieaking cjounlries who, as regards the principles of their 
rlhieal ami political j»hiloso])hy, may be saiil to be more or less 
of his school— on the om* band making his own the teaching of 
Kaiit reh])eeiiiig the “ cfitogtu’ical im|)ei’ative ” of morality 
{Pivh'lfonietnt to Ethiv.'t, §§ 196, 202), but also representing the 
sense of obligation as tlowing fi'om the acknowledgment of a 
“common good,” tlu^ conception of which is put forward as the 
central or fuudaineiital moral idea, while the position that the 
sense of «ibligjition in “a nature such as ours” is directly con- 
sequential upon the acce]»laiiee of this idea is treated througli- 
out as too obvious a trutli to siaml in need of any argument in 
its defonci! (see, »•.//., §§ 7, 202, 203). It is interesting to observe 
liow in the chapter on “ Pleasure and Common Good: Virtue as 
the. (Vniiinon Good,” and in that on “The Moral Ideal and 
Mtmil Progress,'* ai)art Ivom an occasional and incidental use of 
the word “ duty,” all reference to ‘ obligation '* or to a “ law ” 
is absent; but without, I think, any indication of a suspicion 
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that it iniglit he missed hy any who had followed with agree- 
ment the endorsement of Kantian language in the earlier part 
of the book. 

Now this assumption that the notion of a common good, when 
entertained by beings whose private desires may impel them 
to acts inconsistent therewith, leads necessarily and directly 
to the notion of obligation or of a categorical im])erativo,” 
appears to me to be an assumption which we are not entitled 
to make. 

In saying this I do not, of course, intend to ignore the 
fact that, as a matter of history, tlic sense of obligation no 
doubt originates as a sense of mitt/ obligation. Although 
Kant begins with the consciousness of obligation as i)resent in 
the soul of the man already morally culiivatcd, and reaches 
the notum of tlie (Ethical community, tlie so-called “ kingilom 
of ends,’* by subsequent reflection on this c‘X])erience, and, as a 
well-known remark in liis A^ae/t/rtss^ informs us. was well aware 
that this was nut tlie Itisforintl order, to which the procedure of 
Kousscau (which he calls ** synthetic ’* in contrast with his t»wn 
'• analytic” melliod) aimed at conforming, hi* jjjiw, however, no 
reason why the one should not be as well adopt eil as the other. 
Hut we need not therefore deny that out of an experience 
originally stimulated by a certain enviroiiiiieiit am relaii»e 
to it has been develoj)ed one in which we reach an ap]n'elii‘n- 
sioii of reality to wliich lonsideratioii of this original impulse 
is no longer lelevaiit. We may remeinber Ararlineau’s striking 
comparison of the development of the moral eonscionsness to 
tliat of till! sense of sight. More directly to onr purpose is 
a comparison of the evolution of our recognition in philo.soj)hy 
of principles of tiiought or rather of fnmlameiital features of 
reality. The doctrine, with which the. name of Durkheiin is 
associated, of the social origin of our calegorii^s ermtains, I 
make no ([ucstioii, an important truth. Although it caiiiioi, 
T think, be accepliMl as it stands, because social arrangeiiients 
and institutions prosupj)osc a |)crception of ttuiqioral succession 
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and of spatial extension for which they therefore cannot 
account, yet there is no reason to doubt that our notions of 
Time and of Space, of tlie World and of God, are first presented 
to the human mind in a context of social interests from which 
their absolute, or at least objective, value (for I do not wish to 
involve myself, by the use of the word “ absolute,” in con- 
troversies which would be irrelevant here) was only gradually 
disentangled. Tint unless we permit this fact to make us 
sceptical of this absolute or objective value as acknowledged in 
Science, Philosophy, and Keligioii, — and of course it is by some 
permitted to do this in one or other of these spheres — we may 
allow that we may arjknowledge our acquisition of a con- 
sciousness of obligation to he conditioned by our membership 
of a community without necessarily hohling that the recogni- 
tion of a coninion good the consciousness of obligation. 

We may perhaps trace the infiucmce of Eousseau, an 
inlluence to which, in nssjK^ct of his doctrine of the primacy of 
the Practical Reason, Kant himself has called attention, in the 
choice of tin* cx])ression “ autonomy ” by the latter to describe 
the status of the Good Will. I have lately diseussed this point 
elsewhere at some length in connexiou witli tlio question of the 
relation of the Kantian ethics to theism. Kant no doubt 
desired to exclude by his (dioice of this word any view which 
placed duty in ohediciice in the arbitrary will of God, tlirough 
whatever chaniuds it. might be revealed. As such sovereignty 
was vested by linusst?au s political tlieory in the General Will, 
which was yet not to be identified with tlie cofontd tfe tovSy so, 
according to Kant’s teaching, the authority whose command was 
conveyed in the ‘‘ categorical imperative ” of morality was that 
of the l&eason whitdi is common to us all, though we may any 
or all of us cImkjsc to follow the guidance of desires which 
conllict with what it prescribes. As, in the sphere of theory of 
cognition, it is only by counting that we can come to know the 
necessary truths (»f arithmetic, (which are therefore ayMHic 
judgiiieiits it priori), and yet we can only count one way (for to 
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reckon wrongly is not, strictly spciakiiig, counting tJuw numlms 
at all), so in the sphere of pnictice we can only be aware of th(! 
moral law by willing in accordance with it. For our know- 
ledge of morality is not and cannot be purely speculative ; and 
when we will wliat is contrary to our «luty, we can only do so 
by wliat we perceive to Ije a contradiction in our will ; since in 
recognizing that we oui/hl not to do what yet we choose to do 
we are actually n'illiiuj its contrary as wliat ought to be ilone, 
or, in the Kantian phrase, as law universal. And, as we can 
only be said in the proper .sense to know a iiiatlienialical 
truth when we .see and uiider.stand its proof (or its self-evideiii;e) 
for ov^rselvest so we can only recognize tlu* obligation of a moral 
duty — whicli, again, as we have seen, means (even when we 
disobey it) willing it — wlien we recognize it, /or o///'.sv7ms. I hit, on 
the other hand, we no more make the latter our duty by willing 
it than we make a niatheniatical proposition true by knowing it. 

Now for Kant liiinstdf there was ^•ert;^iIlly not implied in 
his use of the word “autonomy ” any denial of the authorita- 
tiveness of the law which yet (in a sense) we ourselves enact. 
A profound seii.se of this authoritativeiiess is, on the otiior Iiand, 
evinced throughout his account of the natun* of niorality : 
there is mdee<l nothing in his teacliing wliich is nuut* eliarac- 
teristic and di.stinctive. Xeverthclcs.s, .since words are vcn less 
amenable to our control than Ilunipty Duinpty in the fairy tale 
was ready to admit, [ strongly su.s]>nct that K.int’s de.scripMoii 
of “ autonomy ” to eApre.ss what was for him the supreme or 
rather the sole expression not miTcdy of human freedom hut 
of divine authority has liveiitually eoiiiributed to jiromote the 
widespread tendency activedy present in con tern jiorary thouglit 
upon mural and .social ])roidemK, to repudiate altogether the 
conception of authorilg ,is in any .sen.se iirimary or irreducible. 

In England, at any rate, the lirst stage in tlai progress from 
tiie Kantian doctrine towards what may be called the anti- 
authoritarian ethics and politics now so much in vogue is 
represented by the teaching of Green. It might indeed seem 
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more natural to afliliate thoHC nut to the Kantian tradition at 
all, but rather to the Utilitarian, which could never iind a place 
for a genuine “ ouglit.” I am nut, however, denying the 
iiillueuce exerted by tlie latter ; but only attempting to trace a 
less obvious, but perhaps not less importanl, line of descent 
connecting tlu^ ethics and politics in (jiiestinn with the great 
German ])hiIu.sopher in whom the “ought’' liad found its 
doughtiest champion. 1 have already pointed out h(iW Green 
treats the notuni of Obligation as liuwing diiuetly from that of a 
Common Gooil. The iniluence of Hegel may no doubt count 
for something in tlie divergence from Kant involved in making 
the latter rather than the former of thesi* two notions ])rimary 
in ethics; but what probably counled ft»r more in an Oxford 
teaclier was that of Plato ami Aristotle, the intensive study of 
whose philosophy is the characteristic note of the Oxford 
philosophical course. It may also he regarded as in some sense 
a rin ei’Hioii from Kant to Kmisseau, htaween whose doctrine of 
the General Will and Kant’s doctrine the (Jatcgorical 
[m])crative there is, us f have noUnl above, a close kinship as 
well as an important diderence. In recent English writers who 
may he said in a general way to belong to llie school of Green 
ill political philos()pliy,l]ie doctrine of tlic General Will is often 
treated as fundanumliil ; hut I shall venture t.o urge that it is, 
despite its historical importance, less illuminating tlian is often 
supposed, b'or, after all, it is not because it is iftncral, hut 
because it is rit/ZU that the volonir t/rm’ivir is really authorita- 
tive ; it is only thus indetnl tlial it can be dislingiiislied from 
the roloiUt‘‘ ih- which we d<» not allow to bi> " general,*' 
thougli it is the will “of all,” just hecaiisi? we d(» not approve it 
as that which all outihf to will. Thus we may recognize tliat, 
if Kant’s “ analytical ” method of procedure leads him to present, 
at any rate at the outset, too individualistic* a conception of 
morality, owing to his consideration of the consciousness of 
mural obligation in abstraction from t he S(x*ial medium in which 
it arises and is maiulaiiied ; on the other hand those who take 
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the “general will” for their watchword, by considering it in 
abstriictioii from the consciousness of obligation and treating 
that consciousness as explicable by reference to the “general 
will,” miss what alone gives to that will any ethical 
significance. 

But if the modern doctrine derived from Eousseau of a 
General Will is open to the charge of insufficiently empha- 
sizing the notion of obligation, so also is the teaching of 
Aristotle, and ])ossibly even that of l^lato. Of Aristotle it* 
must, I think, be admitted that he fcir the mo.st part regards 
morality, as it were, from the outside, and not iiu frequently 
seems to confound the phenomena of moral conduct with those 
which have only, as Croce might say, an economic character. 
Tliis is pre-t?iiiiiiently the case with bis (lelebratcd doctrine of 
“liabit” ex]K)undcd in the second book of the NirimuHtenn 
Ethics, where lie spe^aks ns if a certain kind of action could 
acquire a moral value hy mere repetition, and ajipcars to make 
no distinction of ]n‘inci]ih‘ between moral (Mlucuilion and the 
training of an animal to do tric.ks. Not only, liowever, in 
particular [lassages, hut in his ethical ti*aching as a whole, 
there may be ol).served a failure to grasp the distinctive 
character of the. moral ex]»ericnce. Thus, though lu' rightly 
lays it down that tin? virtuous man wills t he action in ' Inch ho 
displays his virtue hC avro, fm- its own sake and not for the 
sake of anything else, yet with .'icani i-oiisistcncy herewith he 
regularly makes irpoaipctri^, whieli is the will exiii ted in moral 
action, to he “of the means” iind not “of the ciiid.” This 
inappropriate use of t in? category of means and end is bound, 
in the sphere of morals as of that of art, to lead to con fusion : 
and Aristotle’s whole expo.si(ion siiilers from it. VilhatpiovLa or 
“ Happine.ss,” which is the “end,” being thus excluded from the 
“ means” in d(?aling witli whicli tin' moral lib? is, acejording to him, 
mainly, if not solely, coiic(jnied,inevit.'ihly tends, in coiiscrpicucc, 
despite his efforts todistinguisli it from Pleasure,” to be 

eventually eonfomided witli it. Of course Aristotle do(‘s not 
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altugetlier ignore the obligatory character of morality; the 
i'rcc^iicut occuri-once of the word Sel bears witness to the facts 
which were before him as they were before Kant; bat, as I 
liave tried to show, it is not grasped by him, as it is by Kant, 
SIS the distinctive fesitnre of moral experience. 

Of Plato, with liis ])rofounder insight into the iacts of moral 
experience, tliese criticisms <lo not hold. His doctrine, which 
Aristotle so empliatically rejected, aceoniing to which the 
knowledge of the Supreme Good was the true foundation of 
social and individual morality, iiowever in certain res))ects 
o))en, as statiul by himself, to the criticisms bronglit against it 
by liis famous i)U]ul, does, I tliink, assign to morality that 
ab.solntc value wbicb it lias for Kant, but not for Aristotle. 
Nevertbeless, we may, J believe, .safely admit tliat- Kant in Ids 
insistanee upon llie “categorical inipiTative ” of nnoalily bas 
suppliiMl ns with a desciiption of tbe moral experience wbicb 
we siiall not (visily lind matched in cli^arness and decisiveness 
wbetber in Plato or in any other of tbe ancients. 

1 do not tliink that we can dissociate tbe tendency con- 
s]»ieiion.s in contemporary social and political tbongbi at tbe 
IcNist to lay no stress upon — and often to repiidianj—the idea 
of tnithuntjf (except may be in tbe sense in wbicb wo ascribe 
“authority” to expert opiidoii) from the ae(|nie.scenee of 
those among tbe thinkers that have directly or indirectly 
moulded llie. minds of tbe present gem'ialion who have most 
eariK'stly upheld a s]iiritnal interpretation of biin.an life in tbe 
notion that such an interpretation eun bit satisfaetorily based 
upon the conceptions of a (ieiieral Will and a (\»nmion tJood. 
Altbougb such ibinkcis may themselves have so closely asso- 
ciated these coiieejitions with others deriviil from a ditlere.nl 
source that they did not reali/A* the possibility of ilissocialing 
them from those, yet they have faeilitated l»y subonlinating the 
correlative euncejitions of autliority and obligation to those of 
a general will and a eonimoii good, a ]iractical ami even 
theoretical elimination of the former from the social and 
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political ideals of their sucocHSorB. The philosophers of whom 
I am thinking were in their sympathies what is gcmerally 
nowadays called “ democratic.” But the principles of a “ demo- 
cratic ” society, if so worked out as not to secure to the idea 
of autiiority its primary and inde{)endont position, must ulti- 
mately cease to be what they are described as being in the 
title of Green’s well-known lectni’es — “principles of political 
oUigationy If 1 may here quote words of my own whicli I 
have used else.whcro : “ One may quite well admit or even 
insist that only where the membei’s of the community freely 
choose nr acce])t for themselves the person or persons in whom 
the sovereign authority is reposed is there an adequate security 
that this person or these iK 3 rsons, since they are not ol‘ 
dilferent clay from those that are to be in subjection to them, 
will be able to appeal to a smise that the government- Ims 
authority and can claim loyalty and obedience from its subjects. 
In other words, the true ground of preference of free or 
popular instittith ms over despotic lies not in this, that no one 
is r(?idly under ohiitjafinn to obey any autlmrity but r.nc which 
is ultimately kin onui ; but in this, that only where has 
himself a say in appointing or accepting the vehii-les «)f that 
authority can In* bt* (rounted u]H)n to acquiesite in tln*ir authority 
as — not his own — but the best rejircsentative ho ca liini of 
God’s. The one-sided doctrine of tin* divine right of kings 
that is to say, emhodied one-half of tlui true doctrine- of 
political obligation, while the one-sidiMl iluctriin*of the rights of 
man embodied the oilier. In the procc^ss of rc:u:tinn from the 
error which invested certain ]jartic.ular modes of s(*lecting the 
supreme authorities in the community witli a religious sanctity 
it is apt to be forgotten tliat there is a smisc iu which authority 
is not really authoritative at all unless it be essentially God’s 
and not owr o//;a in any sense in which we can at all contrast 
onr own witli God’s.” 

It is noticeable that Kant, while, as I ol)S(*rved before, he 
was probably, in part at any rate, imluccd to insist- as he docs 
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upon tilio “ auLuiKJiiiy ” of tlio Ctoo<l Will by bis desire Uj 
exclude any such reference to the will of God as tlie source of 
obligation as would introduce an element of arbitrariness into 
the moral law and o])en the door to the eciuatiou of positive 
enactments supposed to be "revealed** with rules genuinely 
apprehended as valid by the moral consciousness, yet not 
only admits that it is legitimate to represent moral laws as 
divine commands, but regards it as natural or even inevitable 
that we should do His language, moreover, about 

“ j)crsonality ** as the proper object of that reverence which 
yel is ))rc-eiiiinently due to the moral law, though I do not 
say but that it is patient of an interprtitatiori which would 
avohl a conclusion that Kant certainly fought shy of reaching, 
nevertheless points in a direction which I will here do no 
more than indicate because 1 have dwelt upon the subject 
olscwhci’e at some length. I will only hint my own con- 
vic.tion that a recognition, such as we find urged by Martincau, 
that in the consciousness of obligaticm there is implied not 
only a factor which we may call " autonomy,” but one which, 
if we may adopt nn expression already used by certain writers 
in this connexion, we may call "theonomy,” would be contrary 
rather to the letter than to the spirit of Kant’s doctrine : so 
long as we are prepared seriously to take to heart the priuci})le 
involved in Kant’s own treatment of theism as a " postulate of 
the prtictical reason ” and to renounce any attempt to attain 
such a knowledge of the will of God in other ways than 
through the moral consciousness as would contaminate with 
arbitrary precepts the purity of the moral law. This can be 
doiHi, as 1 venture to think, without lufusing to acknowledge 
l.ho possibility of such a pei’sonal intercourse witli God in 
religion as Kant, in his dread of superstition, would never 
allow, but without which religion must cease to Ik? religion, 
and become (as with Kant it tends to Ixscouie) a mere symbol 
of morality. 

Without, however, urging now the legitimacy of fcuch an 
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advance as I liavc just outlined I'roui Kant’s ixmitioii to one 
less hesitatingly theistic than his, 1 will only repeat iny 
conviction that the notion of obligation cannot be directly 
derived from that of a “ common got)d ” ; that, on the contrary, 
the notion of a '' common good," as also the closely connectiMl 
notion of a “general will” derives its significance for ethics 
and eventually for politics from its connexion with the 
notion of obligation ; and that this makes it necessary for any 
truly ethical conception of the State to retain the iilea of 
“ authority,*’ as ascertained, indeed, through the general will, 
because only thus can it be recognized as authority by the 
community for itself, but not as in itself meiely the result nf 
the generality of the general will, but as the ex])r(»SKi()n of an 
absolute factor therein, which may perhaps be best ilescribiMl 
as (he suvi'ieignty of God. 
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VIIL— SYMPOSIUM: IS THE “CONOKETE UNI- 
VERSAL” THE TRUE TYPE OF UNIVERSALITY? 

By J. W. Scott, G. E. Moo kb, H. Wildon Carr and 
G. Dawes Hicks. 

1 . — By J. W. ScoTi\ 

No theory which prolesses to he knowledge can hope to stand 
iK its truth would render knowhulge itself an impossibility. 
We must know. There seems to be no getting away from 
at least this minimum of certainty. 

There is left in the hands of the nu^taphysici in, in con- 
.sequence, one problem from which he cannot escape. What 
commentary is made upon the nature of the universe by the 
fact tliat knowledge arises in it i I l)clieve that the presence 
of knowledge in the universe carries with it an aftirniative 
an.^wtir to the question at the head of these papers, in the 
simpler fonn to whicli that question, I think, reduces itself, 
and to which I propose here to reduce it, namely. Is the 
universal concrete ? The fact of knowledge seems to me to 
carry with it the conseiiuonce that the universal is the real, 
and so that it is concrete. Such, shortly stated, is the thesis 
which I should like to support in this paper. 

In indicating how I seefill'^ be dn'pu^^^ I 

shall give the position first {^lute .crudel^and suniiiiarily, and 

after that attempl/.lwftie detail. 

■ .. ■’* 

The fundamental point is a fairly simple eiic. It seems to 
me that if I know, t];icu what 1 know is alwaj's^ someone else's. 
It is not simply mine. It ie -^waya.othdr-than-miiie ; other- 
than-mine whilst mine. 

And herein I find the answer to the question. Why is it, or 
How comes it, that tliat which I know presents itself to me 

L 
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aa real-and-objective ? It presents itself thus, inasmuch as 
presentation precisely consists in the state of things where 
something of mine shows itself to be also, and at tlie same time, 
other-than-niine. 

Finally, what appetirs in this state of things is universality, 
and conci'ete universality. 

If I had to knit the three points together I should say : — 
Someone elm's and so objeclire, if there w to he hnowMt/e ai nil. 
And 1 should reckon that as amounting to the statement: — 
Universalitj/y and conercte universnlitify if there is to he hiowled^e 

fit nlL 

« 

111 attempting to interpret this statement in detail, it will 
be well, perhaps, to begin with the last-mentioned notion, univer- 
sality. I take it that universality is simply the charaetm'istu* 
of being not mine alone but also other [people’s. 

We may lien^ lecall the fact thjit this appears to have* been 
the object of search in at least one famous (mterprise in the 
history of philosophy wliieh we all agree was a search for the 
universal ; I refer to the dialectic of Socrates. His thirst for 
the Idea plainly has its .spring in the, sense that what is ours 
must be other people’s too ; that our meaning for 'reiiijuirain e 
or Justice cannot be allowed to be mirs only. J ) hnn^ as 
what is just for the Athenian peojde does not hold at 8|iarla 
or elsewhere, discussion must go on. The .situation is still 
present which kcei)s the diale(itic in motion. The process coin(?.s 
to rest only in agnMunent; wheiv what is just f»»r me is also 
just for Thrasymachus and you juid everybody. In this (context 
at least, we liiul a search instituted for that which cjxhibits the 
characteristic, if 1 might so expre.sH it, of being found by all. 

There is a search still, 1 think, for the same thing, the fouml- 
by-all-minds. And, although it would prol)ably not he so 
readily agreed to be a search for the universal, I think it is so. 
1 refer to the work of natural sciences 

That the quest of modern science is for the universal would 
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nut be BO readily granted, perhaps, as tliat the Socratic dialectic 
was. Very littlci reflection, however, should be enough to 
convince us that is so. In trying, say, to define a circle, I am 
surely trying to sjiy wliat it is-always, or what you meet every 
time you meet one. That, surely, is a process of seeking the 
universal. And it consists in trying to state what logically 
could be stated by anybody whomsoever regarding the circle 
now in front of liim. In trying to describe imitation or play, 
to take an instance from another quarter, 1 am still after the 
universal. I am suredy trying to say what play is-always. And 
that consists, again, in trying to express what anybody might 
see ill the particular sot of gambols of the particular animal or 
human Ix^u'ng which he witnesses. In trying to settle the true 
paths of the planets I am similarly trying to settle what the 
planets are always-doing; and that, once mor-e, is the attempt 
to say what tliey might be found engaged in, by anyone whom- 
soever. There is thus still a striving on the part of men to 
reach tlie universal in the sense of something which is not 
theirs alone, but which might at the siime time be anybody’s. 

There is a point, then, where ancient dialectic and modern 
science moot; a standpoint from which both the ancient 
dialectical sifting of huinaii opinions and the modern scientific 
observation of natural facts, can be si'oti to have bad one and the 
same aim. fhey are a search for the universal in that both are 
a search for what ,!■ or ;// or ; is-always. (That if they arc the 
latter they are also the former should, L think, go without saying. 
What else can the universal he ? How can 1 ask for the universal 
“ white,” for iiislaiice, or for the iiniveraal upon,” except in one 
way, namely, by asking to be told wdiat “ white ” is-always, or 
what “ upon ” is-always ? And the “ always,” as we are now 
coiitendiug, involves a reference to other minds which is tis 
essential to the modern scieiititic procedure as to the ancient 
dialectical, lb is only more cl^ar in the latter than in the 
former.) 

The universal, then, is that which is common to more than 

L 2 
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me. The next point is that this of others’, which I find and 
cannot be a knowcr without finding, this of others’ which I 
meet on the door-step every time I seek as a knower to 
eineige from my own privacy into the great piiblic world, this 
universal — is the real. 

It was so to Socrates and Plato. The Justice and Beauty 
which might be all men’s, wei*e alone, to them, the real Justice 
and the real Beauty. Even by us, it is clearly presumed that 
until we have found what any one might find — until we have 
found the definition of the circle, the /a?/; of the planets* courses, 
etc., — we have not found the real. We do not very naturiilly, 
however, go beyond this negative commitment. We usually 
allow that it is possible for us to have found this universal 
while yet the real escaijes us. 1 think the larger presumption 
is justified. I think that when we have found the nniviTsal 
the real is indeed present to us. The universal, in fact, eontjiins 
those parts of tlie real wliich we soinelimes fancy may i*seape ; 
and in knowing it we know them. 

What are the parts of the real which seem to he capalfie of 
wholly escaping one, even when he knows iht* universal ! 
They are, of course, the universars j)Mrticnlars. Xow, tlie 
universal appear.s to me to contain its particulars. 

We niay test this thesis in more than (iiie way. I Miink, for 
instance, that we iiiay take it to the bar of common sense uwl 
find it justified there. 

At the standpoint of common sense, what I am after wlieu 
T seek to know, is not to apjirehend the object as it is to me, 
but to apprehend it as it is to mo juid everyljody. To some 
extent I succeed. What does such success imply? When do 
1 see the object as it is lo me ami tiveryhody ? Surely wlicn 
1 see it as containing all possible appearances of it self. 

Common sense does not coiisisU‘ntly take the very first 
ajjpearance to be wliat the thing is-always and what it is-to-all. 
Common-sense has its little search to make. And its search 
terminates upon that appearance which is the container of the 
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vest, as the front view of a fac^e contains all the perspective 
views, or as the circular aspect of a hoop contains all the 
elliptical aspects which it presents from different angles. 
What the object is-always contains what it momentarily 
seems. It is tlie real, therefore. When it is present the 
real is verily present. 

But the best proof tliat the universal contains its particulars 
and so is real, lies in seeing that were it otherwise there could 
not be kiiowle<lge. Concrete universality must be, if there is 
to be knowledge at all. The reason is that except the par- 
ticular were in a containing universal, nothing could present 
itself as other-than-me. And this independence of the object 
is essential to knowledge. 

That otlicr-ness is essential to knowledge hardly needs to 
be proved. Knowledge, to be at all, must be of something ; and 
of something which is not me or just-mine, but is, on the 
contrary, common to others than just-me, to numerous others^ 
in tlieeml, inlinittdy numerous others. The question is, how 
what is mine can bo others*. Its ludng theirs is the in’oblem. 
This is its objectivity, lliia is its indepeiulence, this is its being 
on-its-own, and being no part or civatiun of my mind. 3fow' 
what gives it this independence, what makes mine others’ is, so 
far as 1 can see, just the concrete or containing universal. Let 
me try to state this crux of the position a little more explicitly. 

The universe is com]nUible with there being knowledge. 
When its leatuivs, its form and colour and motion, decide 
not to lemaiii dark hut to ap]iear in knowledge, it is in 
knoirhhjr. that they jipi»ear. What appear, in other words, 
are the features themselves in their authentic indepeiideiice, 
not anything merely created by the contemplating point of 
consciousness. If I ask, — How can this be? How Cfiu 1 
have to do with wliat is not just myself ? How can I break 
the charmed circle of my own privacy and reach what is 
outside ? — the only possible answer lies in the concrete 
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universality of the object. I contemplate what is nbt-myself 
simply because the fact that I litivc begun to contemplate 
involves ali'eaily the fact that the object before me has ceased 
to be just-iiiyself. 1 can break through the circle of luy 
privacy simply because, as conscious, I am never in it. To be 
through tlic charmed cii-cle of my own subjectivity is to be in 
the presence of wliat is others’s ; and I am always there wlien 
I am conscious. For as conscious I aw otiiers; 1 am iiisiny 
men in one. The i>l)joct before me is conseipienlly, on its aide, 
many objects in one, many particulars in one containing 
(concrete) universjil. Deepening my Iiold on any reality 
consists in letting more of that universal into conscioiisneKs, 
multiplying my points of contact with it through mobilizing 
my available points of consciousness. To encounter something 
independent is to have to do with something which is infinite 
others’ ; or is infinitely other-than-just-inine. 

One effect of the realistic philosophy of the ])ivsent has 
been to pusli into the foreground the idea of indepcndiMice. 
In terms of this conception I wouhl attempt to draw togcilier 
what I have said in my pa]K;r into the following formula : 
The imesanrif aw! sufficlrtif tvttffi/hw nf that Imftjhwfencf 
of the ohjerf htf whirh thr jmsaihilitf/ of knowteitijr stnnda or 
falls, is its eonrretr imirersttlttf/. Ergo, there is coiicn t.e 
universality. 

It will readily be remarked that I want to go the whole 
way, in insisting tliat knowledge must be of the iiide]>endent. 
And it is quite true that I do. Ihit tlie only independejin* 
which I can conceive of as (diaraclcrizing a thing that i.s any- 
thing to me, consists in its being something to others too. If 
it is not theirs us it is mine, if it is not some sneh rest to their 
eyes as it is to mine, then whatever the indep(indence attaches 
to, it does not attach to that object which, in the language of 
the familiar iiietaplior, swam into my field of vision and across 
it and out again. Tlic object mu.st have iiide])eiidence. True. 
But ibis means that something of wliat the object is to me 
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must independently be. The independence must attach to 
something I see. 

On the other hand, if this be what must be found inde- 
pendent, tiien there is no difficulty in finding that it is so. 

There is no difficulty in my really finding what yet is 
genuinely not-iniiie-oiily. This is because of what we have 
pointed out It is because of the internal multiplicity of each 
individual personality. That cacli of us should be many men 
in one is a curious fact (though biology may have some light 
to east on it), but it would seem to 1)C a fact. There is no 
more iiisuj)erable difiiculty, therefore, about you and me being 
in touch with the aame independent objects and so being 
in the same world (what subjectivism denies to be possible) 
than about me being in contact with the same objects and 
being in the Siimc world from time to time. If it is absurd 
to say that I am literally in the same world with my twin 
brother now, then it is also absurd to say that 1 am now in the 
same world with the child who went to school under my 
name, or with my self of ten years ago, or with myself of last 
yesir, of last week, or last hour. Whatever I tiud at all is 
common to many. It is already others'. And so it is inde- 
pendent. 

To sum uji: — Man’s search, as a knower, is a search for 
what is others’ or universal. To Socrates and Plato this of 
others’ is the real. And they seem to be justified. Because it 
is the sole conceivable iiideiieudent, of the sort requisite for the 
possibility of knowledge. It is the only independent which 
can conceivably be, at tlie same time, soiiiething-to-nie. And 
the iiidetiendeiice it has, consists precisely in its containing all 
it has to offer to others who could contemplate it ; or, in other 
words, ill its being concretely universal. 
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ll—By G. E. Moose. 

I propose to coniine myself to (.iiscussiii^ Mr. Scott's paper, 
although it seems to me to have hardly anything to do witli 
the ([uestioii we were asked to discuss. And I may as well 
begin with that one among his tiieses, which, owing to the form 
in whicli he has chosen to express it, might seem at iirst sight 
to be the most directly relevant to our question. 

He tells us at first that he believes that '' the universal is 
conci’ete,” by which he ought to mean that all universals are 
concrete ; while at the cud of his argument he seems to confine 
himself to asserting that there is concrete universality,” by whicl i 
he ought to mean that some are concrete. And, if he were using 
woixls in their proper senses, then either of these two assertions 
would, I think, liavo some relevance to our question, tlumgli 
obviously the second would have very little; you are giving m* 
answer to the question whethei* universals are tlaj true type 
of universality, by merely asserting that there are concrett' 
universals. The assertion that all universals are concrete 
would, I think, have more relevance, though I cannot agree 
with Mr. Scott that our question can be reduced to the qiuis- 
I tion, “ Are all universals concrete ?” That it cannot is, I think, 
clear from the fact that a iHjrson might consisUmtl^ answei’ 
our question in the allirmative, while denying that all universals 
are concrete. 

But, in fact, what Mr. Scott seems mainly to mean by t 
expression, “Some universals are concrete” is: Some things 
which are both mine and others’ contain their particulars. And 
it seems to me quite plain that this is an utterly diirercnt pro- 
position* from the proposition that there are concrete univeisals. 
I do not for a moment Ijelieve that those philosophers who have 
used the term “concrete universal,” and haves been anxious to 
insist that there are concrete universals, have ever meant by 
this assertion merely that there are things which arc both 
mine and others’, and which contain their particulars. I tliink, 
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therefore, tliat this proposition of Mr. Scott’s, as well as the 
universal proposition (if he means to make it) that all things 
that are both mine and others’ conUiin their particulars, are 
wholly irrelevant to the question we were asked to discuss ; 
but since they seem to be one of the things which Mr. Scott 
is anxious to maintain, I will give my leasons for dissenting 
from them.. 

Ojie point is, 1 think, worth insisting on with regard to 
the meaning of the expression contains iU particulars.” 
Obviously it cannot be properly used to express the tautoiogous 
]>ropositiou “,/* contains those particulars which it does contain.” 
What it ought to mean is that those things which have to .r 
some relation othu' than that of being contained in it are alao 
contained in it. And if tlui expi*cssion “ univers'd ” l.)e used in 
what [ vonture to think is its most proper sen.^'c, namely, 
as e(|uivali!iit to “ character i.s tic,” “])roperty,” “predicate,” 

“ attribute” (all of wliich can be properly used as synonyms), it 
is obvious enough what relation you are asserting to hold 
between any given thing A and any universal 1\ when you say 
that A is one of P’s jKirliculars. You are asserting of A simply 
that it luts t he characteristic. P — that P can be truly i)redicaled 
of it ; so that if, c.//., P be the characaerisiic of being rod, the ^ 
particulars of P will be all the things which are ve<l. With 
this meaning it is obvious enough that, in general at all events, 
a universal does uvl contain its particulars. But if the U^rm 
“ universal ” be used in the extraordinary sense in which 
Mr. Scott has thought proper to use it, as meaning “ what is 
both mine and others’,” it is no longer obvious wbat can be 
meant by saying of a given thing A that it is one of the 
])articulars of a given universal. And, in fact, so far as I can 
gather, covrcspoiuliiig to his new use of the term “ universal,’’ 
Mr. Scott has adopted a new use. of the expression “ c contains 
Us particulars.” One such usage is clearly indicated in the 
C 4 ise of the two solitary instances which he gives of so-calleil 
“ universals,” which, according to him, do “contain their parti- 
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culars/' He implies that we have an instance of something 
which is both mine and others* ‘‘ containing its particulai's/’ 
whenever wc have one ** appearance *’ of a thing containing all 
the other “appearances** of the same thing, “as the circular 
aspect of a hoop contains all the elliptical aspects which it 
presents from different anglea.*’ That is to say, the new 
arbitrary definition of “ is one of y*s particulars,*’ which he 
implies, is : .*• is an appearance of the sjiine thing of which ;// is 
an appearance. 

Now with this definition of “ jr. contains its particulars,*’ I 
doubt whether what is both mine and others’ ever contains its 
particulars, for the simple reason that I doubt whether any- 
thing whatever ever does so. 1 doubt, that is to say, whether 
any appearcance of a thing ever contains all the other appi^ar- 
aiices of the same thing. Mr. S<*ott tells us that the cinmlar 
aspect of a hoop does contain all the elliptical aspects wliich it 
presents from different angles. Does he mean t-o say that a 
hoop never presents more than one ciimdar aspect ? The more 
natural use of language is certainly t(» say tliat it presents 
many, a circular aspect of one size, when vieweil from tuie 
distance, and a circular aspect of anollier size, wlien viewed from 
another. And if Mr. Scott is using “aspiH-l’’ in tliis natural 
sense, in which the same hoop may present man\ different 
aspects, all circular, he wouhl not have ])roved his point Ihal 
there is any one as])ect which contains all the other as])ects 
even if he were right in saying that there is a (;irciilar aspect 
which contains all the tlliplieal aspects; since lie would have to 
maintain that there is a circular aspect which contains all the 
other circular aspects as well as all the elliptical ones. If, on 
the other hand, he is using “ as\K;ct ’* in such a sense that a hoop 
never presents more than one eircidar aspect, this throws an 
important light on what he means hy an aspect or appearance*. 
He must in that ease, I. tliink, menu hy the circular aspect of a 
lioop, the charaetcristie which a hoo]) apptfars to have when it 
a|>pears to be circular -namely, circularity itself, fn that case, 
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when Mr. Scntt maintains that the circular aspect contains 
the elliptic aspects, he must mean that the characteristic 
''circularity*’ contains the characteristics, "elli])tic of such a 
shape tliat tlic major and minor axis are in tlie proportions 
2 to 1,” "elliptic of such a shape that the major and minor axis 
are in the pro])ortions 3 to 1,” etc., etc. . . And it seems to me 
quite evident that the characteristic "circularity” does tvoI 
contain these other characteristics ; nor can I think of any case 
whatever in which one characteristic of a thing contains all the 
other characteristics which that tiling may appear to have. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Scott is using "as]>ect” in such a 
sense that there are many diflereiit circular aspects, thei'e are 
two dillerent views as to what may be meant hy any one 
ciietilar aspect. Some people hold that the expression, " This 
hooji looks circular to me now,” means "Tlie sense-datum of 
this hooi) presented to me now is circular”; and on this view, 
every dillerent sense-datum which is of the hoop can be naturally 
called an aspect or appearance of it; and there will be as many 
diHerciit circular aH[iccts cjf it as there arc circular sense-data 
which are sense-data of it. Others hold that the meaning of 
the expression “ This hotjp looks circular to me now,” cannot be 
analysed in this way: that it <loes not imply that anything 
wliate\’(U' which is presented to me now really /'i circular ; but 
only that something presented appears (in an ultimate sense) 
to be of a circular sha]ie of some particular magnitude. On this 
view, no sense-datum would an aspect or appearance of the 
hoop ; tiiere would only l)e as many dilferent circular aspects of 
it, as there are circular shapes «)f ditlercnt sizes, which it 
appeals to ]>osses8 ; and it would be natural to call the dilferent 
characteristics " having a ciicular shape of f/tis size,*' " having a 
circular shaiie of that size,” etc., the dillerent circular asjieels of 
the hoop. Hut, whichever of these two analyses of the facts be 
correct, it seems to me quite plain that in no case docs any 
circular as])ect of the hoop contain any elliptic aspect of it. 

Ill short, ill whichever of thesis three senses Mr. Scott is 
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using “ asi)ect/’ it seeuis to me that his aBsertioii that a circular 
aspect of a hoop coiiiaiiis its elliptic aspects is a sheer mistake ; 
due, I think, to his confusing this assertion with the obvious fact 
that if you take a circular area of any particular magnitude of 
diameter, that area will contiiin elliptical areas such that every 
possible pro])ortion liolds between the lengths of their major 
and minor axis. This obvious fact by no means implies, as I 
suppose he must think it does, cither that any ollii)tic sense- 
da lum contained in a cimiilar one is ever identical with any 
elliptic sense-datum of the same size and proportions whicli the 
same thing may present on another oceasimi, or that the 
characteristic “ circular ” ever contains the characteristic 
“having an elliptic shape of the proportion 2 to 1,” or that 
siieh a characteristic as “ having a circular shape of thin size ” 
ever contains such a characteristic as “having an elli])tic shape, 
with major axisotV/iw length, and with tkh proportion hetweeii 
major and minor axis.” 

For these reasons, if by contains its ])articiihirs ” 
Mr. Scott means'*./? is an appearance which contains all the 
other appearanc(fs, which are apix?arances of the same thiiej’ of 
which .V is an ap]»earanco,” I shouhl deny that anything e\'ei 
contains its j)art iculars, and lln?refore that any tiling whicli is 
both mine and others’ ev(T does so. 

In another jiassagc, however, Mr. Scoll seems to giv** a 
different meaning to “.•■contains its particulars,” though Ik* does 
not seem to notice tliat he is doing .«o. Immediately before tin' 
passage just referred to, he suggest.s that ho means “ .r contains 
all possihle appearances of itself.” And with this meaning 1 am 
willing to admit that it /nfn/ be true that .sow/r tilings wliicli are 
both mine and others’, in .w//o? of the sen.ses in whicli Mr. Scott 
seems to use that expression, dri contain their particulars. tSo/nr 
material olijects seem to me to be boLli mine and others’, in the 
sense that they are known both by mo and by others, and a//, 
I should say, are both mine and others’ in the sense that they 
(conceivably) he known by all minds ; and I am willing to 
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admit tliat (as some seem to hold) it may bo true that every 
material object contains every possible appearance of itself, in 
the sense that it contains all the sensibilia which might be 
sense-data of it ; tliough 1 cannot possibly be expected to discuss 
on this occasion whether any sense-data are sense-data of 
material objects in tiie required sense, or whether, if so, the 
material object of whicli they are sense-data contains them. 
If, however, by his statement, “The universal is concrete,** 
Ml*. Scott means merely to assert that some, things which are 
botli mine and others*, namely, those which are material objects, 
contain, in this sense, all possible appearances of themselves, I 
am willing to admit he mny be right, though I am surprised that 
he should seem so certain about it. ihit I should still protest 
that there is no sort of ground for ilie ^isscrtion, which he seems 
to moan to make, that everything which is both mine and others* 
contains all [lossiblo apptmranccs of itself ; nor for the assertion 
which seems to me j»lainly false, that in knowing anything 
whatever 1 know all its particulars. 

lint how about his arguments in favour of his proposition 
that what is both mine and others* (always or sometimes) 
contains its particulars? Perhaps they prove that he is right. 

I can find only two arguments. 

Jfe tells us, to begin with, that his thesis “ The universal is 
concrete ** follows from the premiss “ The universal is the real.’* 
And he seems in hict to use one argument, which does employ 
a premiss about reality. He tries, if I am not mistaken, to 
prove lUrectly that every kmum real thing is (in one of his 
senses) both mine and others’. And he seems to assume, as self- 
evident (what I should not dispute), that some known real 
things have parts which are particulars. We thus get an 
argument having the two premisses “ AVci'y known real thing 
is both mine and othei*s*** and “Some known real things 
contain pirticulars,** which, of course, yield the conclusion 
“ Sonic things that ai-o both mine and others’ contain particu- 
lars.” But, of course, this arguiucnt does not yield the con- 
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(ilusiou that anything whatever contains its particulars, except 
in the tautologous sense that it contains those particiilara which 
it does contain ; and hence it seems to me that this argument 
entirely fails to prove even that some things which are botli 
mine and others’ contain their particulars, far less, of course, 
that all do. 

But there is another argument, if it can be called so, 
suggested by Mr. Scott, which uses no premiss with regard to 
reality, and which, if sound, would yield the conclusion that 
everythintj which is both mine and others’, in the sense that it 
is known both by me and others, must contain siweral par- 
ticulars. This argument, so far as I can see, simply consists in 
laying it down as a self-evident principle that, in order that a 
given object A may be known to both of two diHerent subjects, 
and S^, it must contain both of two different objects, 0^ and 
0^ one of which belongs in some senst) (Exclusively to S* and 
the other exclusively to And with rtjgard to it, 1 have only 
to say, first, that it again would not yiidd tlu! result that any 
such object contained any of Us particulars, but only that it 
contained some particulars : in order to yield the result that it 
contained Us particulars, it would have to be further assnunal 
either that O' and 0^ wen* Iwth app(nirauces of A, or that th(.*y 
were both appearances of tlie same thing of wbici A was an 
app(?arance. And, secondly, I cannot sen* the sligiilest ground 
for regarding the principle as true. 1 can only snggi*st lhat 
Mr. Scott may have beem li»d to supjiose it si‘lf-evident, owing 
to what seems to be an empirical fact: nam(dy,tbat wlum tw<» 
subjects, S' and S^, perceive the same material ohjeH A, it 
always does present to tiach of them an a))pearaiiee which it 
does not present to the other; and owing to his making tln^ 
further assumption that these two appearances are both con- 
tained in A. 1 cannot see the slightest ground for supposing 
that, even if this is true of iiiaUirial objects, it is true of all 
objects known by sevemi niind.s. Indeed, in order that I may 
know that it is true of material objects, it is obvious that 1 
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must, in a sense, be able to know the appearance which a 
material object presents Ui you, though that appearance is not 
prcBented to me. Does Mr. Scott hold that in order that you 
and 1 may both know this appearance, it must, in its turn, 
pi'esent different appearances to yon and me, and so on ad 
infinit u m t 

I have only si)ace for one more remark on Mr. Scott’s 
paper. So far as I can see. he is quite as anxious, if not more 
so, to maintain the thesis which he expresses in the form '' The 
univei'Kal is the real,” as to maintain that with which we have 
been hitlierto conceriieil, and which he calls “The universal is 
concrete." And by the form of words “ The universal is the 
lefil,” he means, so far as I can make out., principally the pro- 
position : Every real thing that is lumii is both mine anrl 
others*. 

Xow in order to consider whether this piuposition is true, 
we have lo ask what he means hy “ both mine and others*, ' 
And lie himself identifies the meaning of this expression with 
at least three entirely dillerent conceptions, without a|)pearing 
to bo at all aware that they are different. He tells us (1) that 
hy “./■ is both mine and others ** he means: y is found by all 
minds ; he tells us next that what he means is (2) .k mufht be 
found by anybody; and be tells us, finally, that what he 
means is (:l) .r is what some sort of thing k-always. 1 should 
like briefly to define my attitude to each of the three pro- 
positions which will re.sult from understanding '' is both mine 
and others*** in the statmneiil “Every known real thing is 
both mine and others's *’ in each of these tlirce senses: — 

(J) As for the luoposition that Every known real thing is 
actually found by nil minds, I have only to say that I see 
not the slightest reason for believing it. On the contrary, it 
seems to me highly probable that many real things that have 
been known to each of us have never been known in any sense 
to any other mind. 

(2) On the other hand, the proposition that Every known 
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real thing miyht lie found by anybody, seems to me' to be true 
but absolutely trivial, if it means only: Tlierc is no logical 
impossibility in the supposition that what is known by me 
might have been known by aiiybotly else ; and false, if it 
means anything else. 

(3) The proposition that Every known real thing is soiiie- 
Ihing which some sort of thing ** iH-nlmga ” seems to me 
certainly false. In order that .v may be wlnit some sort of 
thing, <v/., a circle, U-nlwaj/s," .^Miiust he a characteristic, 
'/.c., a universal in the proper sense of the term ; since to say 
** A circle is-always .*• ” means merely “ Etrrg circle posst^sses 
the characteristic And it scorns to me absolutely certain 
that not all known real things are characteristics ; r.//., no 
event is a characteristic, iu» material ohj(»ct is (me. That 
Mr, Scott should suppose the opposite seems to me only 
explicable on the hypothesis that, as lias often luum done, 
he has confused the “is” of predication with the ‘'is” which 
expresses identity, and has suppn.sed that when I assert “ A is 
red” I am asserting that A is identical witli the characteristic 
of being red. 


HI.—//// II. WiLDOx Cakk. 

Dr. Moore has sulmiitted Mr. Scott’s thesis to a. critical 
logical analysis, but prefaces this by expressing a doubt 
whether the thesis has anytliiiig whatever to do with tlu* 
question we are asked to discuss. Whether it has or not J 
find the thesis of great interest, and propose, as Mr. Moore 
has done, to take my load enlircly from it. My interest, how- 
ever, is in the metaphysical import of the argument rather 
than in the formal consistency or inconsistency of tlu^ hjgic. 

The “concrete universal” I take to mean the theory of 
those who, following the Hegelian principle, the real is the 
rational, hold that it is possible to give a consistent account 
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of experience, subjective and objective, internal and external, 
without resorting to the notion of an extra-mental object of 
knowledge, existing independently, confronting the mind and 
exercising upon it an influence to which it is purely passive 
and receptive. The expression “concrete universal” conveys 
to me in its very terms the self-sufficiency of mind and the 
inclusion within its activity of the object of knowledge: for 
the term universcd can only apply to concepts, not to intuitions, 
and the term concrete can only be descriptive of that which 
possesses within itself the ground of its existence. The 
question propounded to us — is the “concrete universal” the 
true type of universality ? — means for me the problem of the 
nature of the concept. Is a concept an abstraction from 
particular reals, a convenient mental device for classifying 
the passively received revelation of experience, or for making 
an inventory of its contents ? Is it only the naming of classes 
in order to facilitate intci'course ? Or, is it a comprehensive 
and self-suiTicient and inclusive apprehension by the mind of 
its own activity in the definite stages or moments of its life ? 
In affirming that the pure concept is a moment of developing 
mind-life, by wliich I mean a stage or degree in the outward 
expression of an inner mind-energy, and in denying that the 
pure concept is an abstraction which the mind makes from 
particular independent reals, assumed or inferred to be pre- 
sented to it, I suppose myself to be answering the question in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. Scott also answers the question in the aifirmative. The 
reason he gives for his answer, however, implies an entii*ely 
opposite meaning in the terms, and the difference between my 
view and his is only concealed by our identical answer to the 
question. Mr. Scott’s argument is a striking one, but it is not 
new — it is practically the common-sense reply which Beid 
proposed to the scepticism of Hume. Also its revival is not 
novel, for it is substantially the position of the new, or as it is 
now more often called, the critical realism. I do not think 
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the argument is sound, either against Hume, or against modem 
idealists. It declares concrete universality to he the fact that 
the “ object ” of my knowledge is not mine alone, or simply 
mine, it is also someone elsc’s, just as Keid said that when 
ten men look at the sun, each sees the one object of common- 
sense. I dispute the hiet. Nothing is plainer to mo than 
that the “ object ” of my knowledge is not someone else’s, 
and that when ten men look at the sun each man’s ‘'object ” is 
different. 

It does not seem to me that the two positions are to be 
resolved by argument. If anyone tells me that he believes the 
“ object ” of his knowledge to be identical with the “ object ” of 
mine, at the same time that he acknowledges (as surely he 
must) that the image in liis mind is totally different from the 
image in mine, 1 cannot think of any way of disproving it. I 
can only wonder that he should suppose such a hypothesis 
nece.s.sary (for such I understand to be the argument) in order 
to explain intercourse. This is at any rate the crnciai point 
with Mr. Scott. All I can do, therefore, when presented with 
such hypothesis is to point out that if thc.re exist a common 
object of two minds, independent of the individual image in 
each mind, then in so far as it is universal it is not concrete 
but abstract, and in so far as it is concrete, it is not universal 
but particular. And 1 challenge Mr. Scott to show me how 
his universal can become concrete save by becoming particular, 
and how, if it be supposed concrete, its universality can be any- 
thing but a pure abstraction ? 

I admit, however, that in concentrating attention on the 
problem of intercourse Mr. Scott does good service, for he 
enables us to see very clearly the essential difference between 
the two principles. He shows, in fact, how both have their 
origin and take their departure from the critical philosophy. I 
agree with the realist that it is impossible for the mind to 
construct the object of knowledge out of sense-data, Kant’s 
intuitions, by means of concepts belonging to the original nature 
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of the mind, Kant’s categories. I understand the critical 
realists to insist that an a 'priori condition of the possibility of 
knowledge is«tho existence of tlie object of knowledge. If this 
be their position (I liave to be cautious for 1 am generally 
cliarged with misunderstanding them ), then 1 agree to this 
extent that tliey are pointing to a hiatus or deficiency in 
Kant’s theory of knowledge. (1 mean, of course, Kant’s theory 
as it is generally understood.) 1 hold in opposition to the 
realists that there is no need to go outside the mind to make 
good this defect. What Kant has not seen is that the image, 
which is the immediate object of knowledge, is not a construc- 
tion nor an agglomeration of manifold sense intuitions or sense- 
data, it is a mi generic work of the mind. 

My tiicory turns upon this point. There are images, that is, 
nientol objects, which are not constituted of, nor analysable 
into, sense-data; and it is images, not sense-data, that our 
(concepts relate. It seems to me that this fundamental prin- 
ciple, or at least that its full significance, has been unnoticed 
until our own generation. The merit of having called attention 
to it belongs to Benedetto Croce. I refer to his aesthetic 
theory. 

The concrete universal is Kant’s principle of the synthesis 
a priori carried to its complete logical conclusion. It is not a 
fact to which we can point and say there it is. It is a principle 
which is called for by the negative results which have followed 
and which must follow all attempts to deduce the possibility of 
knowledge from the assumption that the antithesis between 
mind and matter, subject and object, which common-sense 
accepts as fact, is original. It is impossible to conceive any 
way by which dual existences could severally or mutually 
generate the knowing relation. Descartes, who wrestled 
hardest with the problem, had to fall back on faith in the 
veracity of God. 

When the idea of this original synthesis is presented in such 
terms as^it vitoil, activity, mind or spirit, life or consciousness, 
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we aie at once reminded that we are borrowing from our ordinary 
experience figurative expressions which have in experience no 
substantial reality. We never, it is said, experience movement, 
life or thought, but only things that move, beings who lire, 
minds which think. The reply is that this is true and also that 
it is the ground of our appeal to the principle of the concrete 
universal. The polarization of the subject-object relation which 
characterizes actual experience must have its ground in an 
identical nature. Extension, which gives the universe its aspect 
of externality, has its correlate in tension. The principle is 
grounded in the very nature of conceptual thought. 

I conceive, then, the ultimate reality of the universe on the 
analogy of the individual mind. Mind is the only real exist- 
ence which 1 know, or at any rate might know, directly and 
without mediation. In my developed experience I distinguish 
minds from the bodies to which they are attached, and the 
actions of these bodies seem to contrast as rmlUy, with mental 
action — thoughts, desires, purposes and ends — as Uhality, The 
bodily actions which express the life of the mind have a 
beginning and end in time and boundaries in space, and they are 
therefore a finite part of an external universe, hut when I 
integrate these bodily actions in my full concept of nieiital 
activity the limitations alter their character. The rest rictions 
which circumscribe the activity of the individual mind are not 
the spatial and temporal limitations which circiimscrihe the 
activity of the body. I cannot in fact conctMve mind as 1 
conceive body as pure actuality. I have to duplicate actuality 
with virtuality. Whenever an action is presented to me which 
I interpret as the expression of a mind, interpretation means 
that I duplicate the expression with an intuition. The concrete 
universal means that 1 cannot cut expression from intuition, 
ideality from reality, actuality from virtuality. 

Now the challenge to such a position which is usually put 
forward, and which, if I am not mistaken, Mr. Scott in 
particular would make, is: “Very good, but you are now 
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intrigued into the solipsistic Your theory makes 

intercourse an illusion.” It is therefore the fact of intercourse 
which appears to the realist to demand as the a priori 
cyidition of its possibility the positing of the object of 
knowledge as independent real. How, it is asked, can there 
be common knowledge unless there be independent objects 
common to the kiiowers ? What else is a common object 
but one which is presented indifferently to individual minds 
for their discernment ? The reply of the idealist is that this 
is completely to misunderstand the nature of intercourse and 
actually to misinterpret its mode. It is not possible to divide 
the world into entities which are active (minds) and entities 
which arc passive or inert (objects), because passivity is a 
limit the attainment of which is simply extin'^tion. What 
does nothing is nothing. There exists no mode by which 
anything can manifest equality save by exei-cising activity. 
The activity must fall on the menttil side. Activity cannot 
be expressed as a property of the inert, that would be a plain 
self-contradiction. There is no way of conceiving the purely 
inert, of distinguishing it from pure nothing. This disability 
does not attach to the concept of activity simply because that 
concept is directly given to us in life, mind, consciousness 
itself. Mind or spirit is activity, activity which unfolds or 
develo})S. The intuition which is expressed in the image, the 
image which reveals the intuition is concrete ideality. Images 
and concepts are all the mind possesses and these are the 
products of its activity. In intercourse the mind does not 
project its images or concepts into another mind (as those 
who believe in telepathy for example appear to hold) but the 
actions which are the outcome of one mind’s activity evoke the 
expression by another miud of its intuitions. Intercourse does 
net depend on common objects but on responsive actions. That 
common objects, if we suppose them to exist, should manifest 
themselves by a chaotic multiplicity of sense-data is to me 
simply unintelligible. The mind and its world is one and 
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indissoluble. This, in my view, is the theory of the concrete 
universal. 

Let me now sot against the view of Mr. Scott my own 
scheme of the activity which finds expression in intersubjective 
intercourse, in order directly to challenge the theory that at any 
stage whatever it is necessary to introduce the notion of 
independent common object. In my view so far from simplify- 
ing the problem of intercouiue such a hypothesis would com- 
plicate it. I prefer, however, simply to challenge the fact. 1 
say that as a matter of fact we commnnic4ito by sensibility, by 
emotion, and by imagery and not by the mutual r(^cogIlitiou of 
inde|)endent objects. The living being, man or animal, enters 
on individual existence with the lines of objetitivation, or the 
articulation of reality, deten-mined in ailvance. Consider then 
the mind in its development ? Is it a fact that sense stimuli 
cluster together to form objects ? Clearly not, sucli dustcTs 
would not be objects in the sense required. Sense stimuli call 
into activity imagination; intuitions find (expression in the 
images formed ; images frame themselves in i»ei*ceptions ; per- 
ceptions are virtual actions, tliey pre.scnt to the mind the 
outline of its actions as well as being the condition of them. 
A mother kisses her child, — where and what is the “uliji?( t’* 
such intercourse is supposed to ixM|uire ? Kach no doiilit f(!(ds 
the impact, each, let ns suppo.^% cx|M»rimictes tie? cMiintioii, 
each may create a wealth of imagery, — imagery of one another, 
imagery of their several worlds. There is clearly s(msil)ilitv, 
eiiiotion and imagery, — where and what is the common ohj(‘c.t 
identical for each and of which each is a pas.sive disc(.u'ncr. 
Intercourse l)etween minds de])ends wholly and at every stage 
on in(intal activity, and this self-sulficicncy of mental activity 
is my theory of the concrete universal. 
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lY.—By G. Dawes Hicks. 

The key to all sound philosophy lies in taking the concrete 
universal, that is, the individual, as the true type of univer- 
sality.” In these words Dr. Bosanquet gives expression to 
what he would probably not hesitate to call the fundamental 
principle of his Gifford Lectures. He explains that by indi- 
vidual in this context he means " a system of members, such 
that every member, being ex hypoikesi distinct, nevertheless 
contributes to the unity of the whole in virtue of the 
I)eculiarities which constitute its distinctness.” An individual 
of this cliaractcr he usually identifies with a ” concrete 
universal,” although sometimes he si)eaks of it as a ''true 
embodiment” thereof. And he contrasts univ'^rsality with 
generality: the latter he characterises as ”samenes.s in spite 
of tlui other,” the former as “ sameness by means of the other.” 
Dr. Bosanquet has given us, in fact, an independent presenta- 
tion and elaboration of Hegel’s argument in the third book of 
the Lvfjik, and has raised an interesting issue for discussion. 

ft is unfortunate that Mr. Scott was prevented, by the 
restrictions of space impose<l upon us in this Symposium, 
from showing the way in which he conceives his thesis to be 
connected with that just indicated. When he finds that 
Dr. Carr has taken his argument to be identical with the 
“reply which Eeid proposed to the scepticism of Hume,” I 
imagine hi.s feeling will be not unlike that of the eels that 
were skinned by the fair Molly,^ — a feeling, namely, of being 
lost between pain and astonishment. For, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, so far from wishing to recommend the doctrine of 
lieiil, Mr. Scott is diking his departure, as, indeed, Hegel 
likewise did, from the familiar contention of the Kantian 
philosophy that objectivity is identical with universality, that 
it is the function of thought to be productive of that peculiar 
component in the content apprehended which constitutes it, 
apai-t from its special sensuous clothing, an object at all. 
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** An object/’ said Kant, “ is that in the notion of which the 
manifold of a given intuition is combined”; in other words, 
the sense manifold was, so to speak, fitted into a framework 
of universal notions, and these subjective notions then pre- 
sented themselves to us objectively as part and parcel of 
every externality of sense that can come before us. Not 
only BO. The universality of the object had as its necessary 
correlate the universality of the subject ; and for such subject 
the object was an object of possible experionco, and might, 
therefore, be said to be a common object {das All-Gcimim) 
for all individual subjects. I do not, of course, suggest for a 
moment that Mr. Scott is desirous of committing himself to 
the details of the Kantian analysis. But I have little doubt 
that in laying the stress he does upon presentation consisting 
in “ the state of things where something of mine shows itself 
to be also, and at the same time, other-than-raino,” he has 
been largely influenced by the leading ideas of that analysis. 
And I gather from what he has written elsewhere that he does 
intend to imply, after the manner of Hegel, that the universal, 
which in his view is the -real, and therefore concrete, is at once 
a self-constructing activity, and at the same time (up to the 
limit of our apprehension of it) " a construction of ours ; none 
the less our construction for its being the Absolute’s.'* 

In a curious passage of the first edition of the Critique 
(A, 385), Kant talks of the presentations of outer sense as 
having the appeai'ance of “ detaching themselves from the soul 
and hovering about outside of it”; and in a manner it would 
not be unfair to say that the whole armoury of the Ccitegories 
was called into requisition in order to account for the alleged 
fact which is thus paradoxically described. Somewhat simi- 
larly, Mr. Scott states the problem of knowledge, as he con- 
ceives it, in the form : “ How can I break through the charmed 
circle of my own privacy and reach what is outside ” ? The 
implication apparently is that an object first of all presents 
itself to me as " just-myself,” and then somehow “ceases to be 
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just-mjself/* and becomes other than myself. And the brunt 
of the problem would seem to lie in finding a mode of explain- 
ing this extraordinary transformation. I am bound at once to 
say that I think the problem thus presented to be an entirely 
fictitious problem ; and Mr. Scott himself virtually admits it to 
be such when he proceeds to answer his question by saying, 
enigmatically enough, ** I can break through the eirele of my 
privacy simply because, as conscious, I am never in it.” 

It is not, however, difficult to see why, in the Kantian and 
post-Kantian theories of knowledge, objectivity should have 
been brought into such close and intimate connexion with 
universality. Whether when ten men look at the sun they 
ai'e each of them seeing different suns or the same sun, certain 
it is that when they are thinking of tlie law of gmYitation or 
judging, for example, that similarity is a relation” f presuming, 
of course, tliat they arc thinking about these things and not 
about something else), what each is thinking of is not different 
from what the others are thinking of, but is identical with it. 
If, then, all objects of sense-apprehension either involve as part 
of their structure a priori detennination by universal factors (as 
Kant held) or arc syntheses or " meeting-points ” of universals 
(as was Hegel’s view), there would appear to be at once 
suggested a mode of explaining what unquestionably both Kant 
ami Hegel took to be a fact that an object of knowledge is a 
common object for individual minds. 

Hut obviously the two notions — the notion of universality 
and f that which is common for different individual minds — 
cannot be forthwith treated as coincident. Whatever else 
the term “ universal ” may signify, it signifies at least this — a 
property or attribute or predicate that characterises two or 
more so-called things. What, then, is the connecting link 
between “common to different objects” and “common for 
different minds *’ ? It is to be found, so far as Kant is con- 
cerned, in the thought of BmiuBstsein Uherhaupt , — in the thought, 
namely, of the universal consciousness, of which, in its relation 
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to the manifold of sense, the categories are the ways of 
expression. It is to found, so far as Hegel is concerned, in the 
thought of the notion or concept as “ the principle of all life, 
and thus possessing in every part a character of concreteness,” as 
“ an infinite and creative form, which includes, but at the same 
time releases from itself, the plenitude of all it contains.” 

Neither mode of effecting the transition can be pronounced 
successful. As regards the first, while an object is declared only 
to be an object in virtue of its a factors, yet it remains 

notliing short of miraculous that these, if not intrinsically 
characterising empirical contents, should be somehow imported 
into them from the outside. As regards the second, with which 
we are mainly concerned, it seems to me to be based upon 
a number of erroneous assumptions to some of which I will 
briefly refer. 

One has to remark, at the outset, upon the woeful confusion 
between a universal and the conception of a universal. Two of 
HegeTs most competent interpreters, W. T. Harris and William 
Wallace, agree that he ought never to have employed the term 
BejfriffmXXi the significance which he here attaches to it, the 
former asserting that his having done so has given rise to mor(> 
serious misunderstanding of his system than any other cause. 
That may be ; but more is evidently involved in such proee<lure 
than the mere misuse of a term. It involved, in fact, the 
failure to recognise a two-fold distinction, the neglect of 
which is fatal to clear thinking. It is essential, namely, to 
distinguish the act of cognising a universal both from the 
universal itself and from the way in which that universtil, 
in and through the act in question, is cognised. A mental 
state of concewintj is undoubtedly a concrete event or 0(;.cur- 
reiice, a “moment,” if you will, “of developing mind-life”; 
but it is as such neither a concept nor a universal. Jt 
is characterised, of c(jurse, as every t)ther eonci*ete fact 
is characterised, by a plurality of proijerties which it has 
n common with other mental states, whetlier of conceiving. 
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or of perceiving, or even of willing; but in itself it is as 
definitely parlwular as any fact in nature can possibly be. If 
it were, in truth, all that Hegel says it is — self-determining 
activity which supplies its own matter or contents — still that 
would not in any way convert it into a universal in the sense 
in which ho, like every one else, is perpetually using the term. 
Again, a concept is the way in which a universal is conceived, 
the mode in wliich it is grasped or apprehended by thought, 
and obviously is not to be confounded with the act through 
and by means of wliich it lias been attained. A concept, as 
Mr. Hradley puts it, does not happen, neither can it possess a 
])Iace in the series of events. And, lastly, although it is usual 
roughly to identify concepts and the universals to which they 
refer, and although for ordinary purposes no serious misunder- 
staiuling is thereby occasioned, yet it needs but littU reflection 
to realise that the identification is in strictness illegitimate and 
may readily lead, in dealing with a question of the kind we are 
now discussing, to downright error. A concept is a product of 
thought — of thought exerci.sed doubtless upon a world of objects 
wliii'h are found to exhibit certain identities of character. Its 
manlier of formation can be more or less psychologically traced, 
and its actual nature detennined. It is reached by a process 
ihai is at once analytic and synthetic: a process, on the one 
hand, of singling out what is imbedded in a matrix of reality, 
and, on the other hand, of bringing together what is presented in 
numerical diireitmce. The universal to which it refers is a quality 
characterising anumher of particulars, often widely removed 
from one another in time and space, — a “ pervasive character 
of il lings,” as Alexander expresses it; although what precisely 
till* pervasiveness implies is a vexed metaphysical problem. 

3ilr. Scott would solve that problem in Hegelian fashion* 

* “'I'he univci'sal,” says “is identical with itself, with the 

express (pinlitioatioii, that it sinudtaneously contains the particular and 
the individual.” Or, again, ** the universal is that which permeates and 
includes in it evcrytliiiig particular.” £t passim. 
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by insisting that the universal contains its particulars. I agree 
entirely with Dr. Moore’s criticism of that contention, and there 
is no need to reiterate what he has so lucidly said. I will only 
add that the instance which Mr. Scott gives of his thesis seems 
to be unfortunately chosen. Even though there were one 
'appearance” of a thing which contained all the other 
“appearances” of the same thing, yet that would surely not 
entitle us to describe the former as a universal. If I fill a 
tumbler with a number of smaller tumblers, each one fitting 
into another, I do not thereby change the nature of the contain- 
ing tumbler ; it remains still just the paHicalar entity that it 
was when it contained nothing but air. And so likewise with 
respect to the containing appearance. In what sense can the 
appearances which it contains be said to be “ its particulars ” ? 
If the reply be that the contain ing appearance is not a mere 
indiscriminate collection of other appearances, but a unity, 
moi'e or less systematic, of specific contents, an individual with 
a variety of characteristics, then clearly the same might be said 
of any one of the contained appeamnees, and what the conten- 
tion really amounts to is that there are no such things as 
particulars at all. 

Indeed, in whatever way the doctrine of “ concrete universn ls ” 
be formulated, it seems inevitably to involve the abaiidouimuit 
of any distinction between universal and particular. The true 
universal, it is maintained, is the individual; a system of 
members, such that each member contributes to the unity of 
the whole, and the unity of which |)ermeates the whole, so that 
the members are related to the unity, as its adjectives or 
attributes. And inasmuch as each of the members is dcclan^d 
to be a system of like nature, one seeks in vain to discover 
anything which can be said to be particular. Tlie individual, in 
the sense of an independent substantive existent, vanishes, and 
in its place is substituted a piiase in some univemal, wliich in 
its turn is a phase in another, and so on, until ultimately the 
culmination is reached in the Absolute. 
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As against this view, I would urge that the unity of the 
universal in its particulars is totally different from the unity of 
the individual as a unity of its attributes. Colour, for example, 
as a characteristio of material things, may no doubt possess some 
kind of unity, but most assuredly it is not the kind of unity 
exemplified by what is ordinarily called an individual. Appear- 
ing, as it does, here, there and everywhere, under the most varying 
conditions, there is amongst colours simply nothing corre- 
sponding to the unity and continuity of an individual object. 
The idea that there is a correspondence only seems plausible, 
as Professor Hobhouse has recently argued, because the 
universal is confused with the concept of it. The concept 
colour we can, as he points out, picture to ourselves, with 
some show of reason, as a sort of scheme, which in order to be 
realised must be filled in in certain definite ways, but which as 
a scheme maintains its unity through all its differences of 
fulfilment. And then to describe a thing as having a par- 
ticular colour will seem to be tantamount to placing it in the 
scope of this scheme ; colour,” we can say, ** is a spirit upon 
things by which they become expressive to the spirit." But 
the conceptual system is one thing and the reality to which it 
refers another ; and, whatever the relation between them may 
be, it manifestly is not a relation of identity. “ The universal,” 
so Hegel afUrraed, " is the ground and foundation, the root and 
substance of the individual. Caius, Titus, Senipronius, and the 
other inhabitants of a town or countiy are all men. That they 
are so is not merely something which they have in common, 
lint something without which these individuals would not he at 
all." They are individuals, that is to say, only as included in 
and controlled by a superior individual. The passage illustrates 
with suflicieiit clearness the confusion which Hobhouse is 
concerned to exhibit. Gains and Titus are each of them 
individuals, and each as a physical and thinking being has a 
unity pervading his different cliaracteristics resembling in 
some measure the way in which colour pervades red and 
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blue. Each of these men has, however, an unbroken con- 
tinuity of temporal existence; and, although both of them 
possess the common character of manhood, that common 
character is quite other than substantive continuity. It is 
true that Cains and Titus may belong to a family or clan, the 
membei's of which are in intimate relations with one another, 
and such a family or clan may be said in a sense to form an 
individual whole. But as such this family or elan would not 
like manhood be a universal, but essentially an individual, 
though an individual of a type different from that of a physical 
and self-conscious individual. To represent the individual as 
a universal because it is a unity in the diversity of its con- 
stituents and qualities is an error at once in logic and in 
metaphysics. 

My main point, then, is that there is a fundamental 
difference between a universal and an individual, and that 
no universal, however complex, can become an individual. An 
individual is a substantive in the sense that it can neither he 
predicated of, nor inhere in, anything else; in a significant 
predication, it can be referred to only as subject and never as 
predicate. And the reason is that it can never be exhaustively 
determined by the universals that characterise it ; it can bv 
adequately determined only by the uniijue position it occupies 
in the world of existent fact. The individual, in other wonl.s, 
is never a mere combination or “ meeting-point ” of uiiivm*s!ils, 
simply because universals are not individuals, and no synthesi.^ 
of any nuinl^er of them could ever yield of itself the concrete 
existence of an individual thing. One is not of course intend- 
ing to deny that whenever we characterise a sulistantivc by an 
adjective we are thinking of the adjective as capabh* of 
characterising a plurality of instances. But that is never the 
whole of our meaning. We cannot think of adjectival predi- 
cates without at the same time thinking of them as cxemplitied 
in instances which are ultimately concrete individual things 
“Wandering adjectives” can be, at the most, but concepts; a 
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uuiversal is to be found not apart from but as qualifying 
particulars, while it is equally true that particulars exist only 
as qualified by universals. 

1 return now to Mr. Scott’s paper, in order to elicit informa- 
tion regarding a contention upon which considerable weight 
appears to be laid. “ Concrete universality must be,” he says, “ if 
there is to be knowledge at all. The reason is that except the 
particular were in a containing universal, nothing could iiresent 
itself as other-than-me.” Why not? * If we had any ground 
for supposing that each individual mind were so constructed as 
to be quite unlike any other, and that no one could direct his 
apprehension upon an external object without casting over it a 
film “ created ” by peculiar eccentricities of his own, there might 
be cause for the scepticism su^sted, although in that case I 
am at a loss to understand how the fact of the particular being 
in a containing universal would have the smallest tendency to 
mend matters. I can, however, find no justification for any 
such supposition. Intelligent minds are, I take it, concrete 
individuals characterised, as all concrete individuals are 
characterised, by common attributes. There is nothing, there- 
fore, ill their structure to countenance the surmise that their 
modes of apprehending concrete objects must deviate from one 
another in any considerable degree, and nothing, so far as I can 
discover, to lead us to imagine that such modes of apprehension 
are ill-adapted for discharging their function. Why, in order 
to apprehend as other men do must I, in some admittedly 
“ curious ” way, be those other men in one ? To have a dozen 
eyes instead of two, or half a dozen centres of consciousness 
instead of a single centre, would surely make rather for baffling 
bewilderment than for mutual harmony. 

1 have only space for a brief concluding word on one topic 
touched on by Dr. Carr. When I found him identifying 
" critical realism ” with the “ new realism,” I too felt like those 
eels skinned by tlie fair Molly. I believe 1 am responsible for 
coining the phrase “ critical realism /’ at least in this country. I 
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explained carefully that it was introduced for the purpose of 
designating a theory of knowledge diametrically opposed to the 
*‘new realism”; and, so far as I know, no adherent of the 
latter has ever had the slightest wish to adopt the name. 
Latterly it has been made use of by a certain school of 
American philosophers ; but, although I gather their position is 
different from mine (their book of Essays is announced, but has 
not yet appeared), they are no less opposed to the realism that 
is called *'new.” One of the chief positions of the critical 
realists is that in the act of perceiving an object there is no 
“image” in the mind, and in tliat respect I should imagine 
Mr. Scott is at one with them. Again, they have never insisted 
tliat the existence of an object is “ an a priori condition of the 
possibility of knowledge.” They have tried to show that in 
perception the presence of an existent object can be empirically 
established. Once more, so far as I am awai'e, no one has ever 
imagined that the world is divided into “entities which are 
active (minds) and entities which are passive or inert (objeclK).” 
No existent object, I should say, can be passive or inert, simply 
because it forms part of an interconnected causal system, and 
moreover is a source of bodily stimulation when standing in 
relation to a percipient individual. 
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IX.— BUDDHIST METAPHYSICS IN CHINA AND 
JAPAN. 

By William Montgomeky McGoveux. 

It is interesting to note that both Occidental and Oriental 
philosophy started with a similar problem, and having 
answered it in different ways coutiiiiied thereafter to diverge. 
The speculators of Greece and India l)oth l)egan with the 
antithesis of Being and Becoming, or the Unchanging and the 
Changing, with which we may, in these days associate the 
conceptions of Space as opposed to Time. 

Plato and Aristotle attempted to compromise lx)tween the 
Eleatic scliool and the teacliing of Heraclitus, but their com- 
promise was essentially in favour of the school of Being. 
According to Platonism, the phenomenal world is in a state of 
constant flux, is a Becoming, but behind it is the static world 
of reason, the unchanging noumeiial world. The importance 
and value of this standpoint is obvious. It has been the 
rational basis of dogma, whether scientific, i-eligious, or 
philosophical. Two and two are forever four ; a is always a ; 
a thing is, or it is not ; there is an Absolute or there is not an 
Absolute. 


1. Primitive Bwldhiem, 

In India, when an age of metaphysical imtuiry arose after 
the decay of the primitive faith of the Vedas, the system 
which for a numl)er of centuries secured predominance was 
Buddhism. This philosophy insisted upon the theory of 
change, of impermanence, of the eternal becoming. The 
noumenal and static aspect of the system, Nirvdrpi, was never 
developed from the logical point of view. 
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The body was considered a living, complex, mutating 
organism, possessing no self-nature. The nature of the "soul ” 
was supposed to be analogous. The percipient consciousness 
was no fixed entity having a direct insight into truth through 
a stable and transcendental reason, but a compound effected 
by the chain of causation, and conditioned by its environment. 

In its earlier stages this philosophy resulted in a curious 
form of agnosticism. Our minds being finite, we can obtain no 
definite information as to whether the world is infinite or not. 
We can not know the ultimate nature of external reality. 
We can only deal with facts and data of which we are imme- 
diately conscious; with states of consciousness; with an 
analysis of the emotions; with the universe as i)erceived, 
as opposed to the universe as it is. 

Primitive Buddhi.sm was built upon this psychological basis. 
The three marks ” or essential features are constructs arising 
from perceptual or emotional experience. “(1) All is im- 
permanent. (2) All is sorrowful. (3) All is lacking a self.’* 
This last phrase refers not only to the soul, but to the universe 
as a whole. It consists not of simple or self-existing things, 
but of complex, caused, conditioned things. The fourth 
" mark,” Nirvana, is no less psychological. By n aus of con- 
templation certain forms of mmadhi trance or ecstacy were 
experienced. Magnify the experience, consider it permaiient, 
associate with it the al)olition of sorrow, sin, and ignorance, 
and the theory of Nirvatia is formulated, for it must be 
remembered that originally Nirvana is purely a state of mind. 

The so-called Four Noble Truths are derived from the same 
basic ideas. Transformed from an ancient Indian medical rune, 
they are ;—(l) Suffering exists. (2) The cause of suffering is 
desire (and ignorance). (3) There is a possible end of suffering 
— Nirvana. (4) This end may be achieved by following the 
Noble Eight-fold Path. The first and third " truths ” are the 
same as the second and fourth " marks.” The fourth is purely 
a point of ethics and does not ooncern us. The second is the 
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most important, and contains the seed of a very complete 
phenomenology, for at a very early stage ** suffering” became, 
in this instance, synonymous with life, and this " truth ” was 
supposed to explain the origin of the experienced world — tlie 
expmmsed universe let it be noted, for early Buddhism had no 
interest in the origin of the external universe. 

Primitive Buddhism was probably realistic. It believed 
that there is an external universe closely corresponding to our 
sense-data, but it realized that in its present form the world as 
we see it is subjective, the result of the action of the percipient 
consciousness ( VijMnci) acted upon by external stimuli. 

The theory of the origin, awakening, and development of 
the Vijiidiut is explained in the obscui'e Pratitya Samutpada 
or the twelve-linked chain of causation. A more lucid account 
is contained in the much later PrajM Param/Ua QdfAra^ 
viz. : — 

Sense Organs) - - - - (Sense Objects. 

Y 

Sensation 
( V&iand.) 

Self-consciousness 

( VijMm.) 

Consciousness of the external world 
{Samjnd^ 

The experienced Universe. 

{Sanukdra,) 

The commentary states that the elementary mind substance 
(OUta), coming in contact through the five sense organs with 
the five sense objects gives rise to Vedana (sensation or percep- 
tion). This, in turn, gives rise to VijMna proper (here equiva- 
lent to self-consciousness), which again results in Samjiid 
(conception, ratiocination, here equal to consciousness of 
extornality), and so the fully developed experienced world 
{Samakara) comes into being. 

The origin of the percipient consciousness is ignorance and 
desire. Without these the individual consciousness would 
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disintegrate, and though the experienced universe cannot exist 
without object, it equally cannot exist without subject. Conse- 
quently when an Arhat (one who has attained Nirvdm) dies, 
the experienced world for that personality comes to an end. 

Such was early Buddhism, or so Japanese scholars suppose, 
and we are not at present concerned whether or not they are 
historically correct. 


2. ITlnaywna Buddhum. 

This philosophy became crystallized in Hinayana Buddhism, 
the Orthodox branch of the faith which, though long ago driven 
out of India, maintains itself in Burma, Ceylon, and Siam. 
Though it calls itself Theravildii (The Way of the Elders) and 
attempts to keep to the letter of the law expounded by Gautama 
Buddha, it has added several important features. The most 
important point is that it has abandoned the agnosticism con- 
cerning the external world of the earlier faith, and depending 
upon the fidelity of sense impi'essions ])rocceds to systematize 
objective phenomena. Thus, for example, it has accepted in a 
slightly modified form the ancient cosmogony of India, with its 
geography, astronomy, and account of the integration and 
disintegration of the material external) universe. 

The metaphysical analysis of the parts of bein,^ was alsct 
vigorously developed. Early Buddhism liad taught that insteari 
of an ego-entity, the i^ersonality consisted of five constituent 
parts (skandha), viz .; — Bupa (Form, i.e,, the lx)dy), Vadatul 
(sensation), SamjM (conception), Sft/nskara (hei'e meaning 
various mental qualities), and Vijndna (consciousness). The 
later Theravada school divided Form, the material world, into 
27 parts; sensation into 3 or o; conception into 6; mental 
qualities into 52 ; and consciousness into 6 or 89 parts. 

These divisions were the result of introspective analysis, but 
they were considered absolute and final. They constituted the 
elements of existence from which all things are compounded. 

Another, and in ancient days even more powerful, school of 
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llTii.'iy;l.ii.a ilio ^ittrvddivrulin Sect, classified these 

hir by tliis time the fact tliat Buddhism 
was siijqMjHiMl lo ignore* the mil nature of tlio external world 
was ffii-gotten, and (*.lementH of existence were thouglit to 
constitute? tin? objective as well as the subjective world. 

According to the Ahhulknnna Ktnut i\ldrn thf*se elements 
are To in iinnih(*r, classili(Ml in the following way: — 

I. Sltitfilr Eli'iiii'Hts (AsmttsJ/rihf. J)ltttrnnts) so called becau.se 

they ilo Hill (‘iiti*!* inlt> cnnibination with other elements. 
They are three in nuiiiljcr of whhjh Space or Ktlier, and 
Xlrriiiiti ai'i* tw<». 

II. (niujHutiiif Ehnnafn {Sifntdrilif iJlurnuas) so called 
l»(?c.a.nse they enter into combinations, though themselves 
sini])h* and ]»ermain*nt. 'J'hoir (‘ompounds constitute 
tln^ jih(»noniena of the universe. These i*lenients are 72 
in nuinhi?!', ilivided into: — 

1. ^Material Kleiiients, II in Niiinhev. 

2. Mind, 1 in Xuniher. 

aMental t^tualilii^s, such as love, luiU?, etc., 46 in 
N III n her. 

4. Misci?llanc«Mis Klcnn-nls, such as life, decay, etc., 
14 in Nuuiiier. 

These (»lenu*nts an* [lerinaiient and unchanging, as were the 
physical elemenls of the seientisls of the generation ago. 
Ae-ctmlingly in their present stale all phenomena are changing 
and unstabh*, but they are enm}»osed of stable and unchanging 
rudiments. 

Muhiffoiw Jiaddhisni, 

At this iMiiiit BiidtlhisiualiiUKSt abandoned its essential spirit 
of insistenei* upon ehange and hecoming, and approached tlie 
stand]M)iut of Western philosophy. The root instinct of the 
n*ligion was too strong, however, and in the new Mahayana 
system whic'h arose in India about the (Jhristian Era a return 
was made to the priueii)le of eternal transience and iinper- 
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manency. This Mahayuna school took root in China and Japan 
and after Buddhism was expelled from India continued to 
flourish there. 

The basis of early or uinleveloped Mahriyfina is (Junya 
(literally emptiness, or the void). Tliis doctrine has frecpiently 
been totally miHiuiderstood in the West and taken to mean the 
theory of the non-existence of the univei-se or pun? idealislic 
Mibilisin. It is only recently tliat the conception lias Iw'en 
properly expoiind(Ml in Vaniakanii's Systfims of BthhlhidU- 
ThouylU, and Suzuki’a Oot.Utu\^ of Mnhdy dm Buddhiain, 

Cftiiya is simply an insistence that all things liave no self- 
essence, that they are compoiinds, nnstahle ni'^anisms even in 
their cleinontal sta^e. The scieiK^e of the present generation 
believes that the supposedly rigid ]>hy.sical elements are not 
necessarily permanent; thattliey may be broken djuvn ; that 
the elements may themselves prove to bo com])Ound8 ])0ssessing 
the essential qualities of transformation and decay. In like 
manner the (Jdnt/a school, r(?pro.sented by the Mudliyamihi seel 
of Mahayfina supposcil that the Dknrmoa (tdeimmts) are imper- 
manent, and have no existence-unto-themselves ; that they 
may be broken down into pai'ts, parts into sub-parts, and so 
on eternally. Accordingly, all jdienomena liave a relativi* as 
opposed to an absolute existence. In a word all of life was 
once more reduced to a single underlying tinx, a stream of 
existence with an everlasting becoming. 

The next stage of doctrinal development was a very 
important one, and resulted in the formulation of a remarkably 
complete system of idealism. The stream of life was supposed 
to be the Essence of Mind, a fundamental mind-stufl' that was 
permanent yet ever changing like the ocean. From this all 
elements (the 75 elements became 100 in this school), and 
therefore all phenomena are derived. It was called Alaya 
VijMna^ Kepository Consciousness, yet it was considered 
to be neither matter nor mind, but the basic energy that was at 
the root of both. 
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It would be easy to exaggerate this doctrine, and to falsely 
identify it with many more developed systems, but undoubtedly 
it has many points of contact with certain phases of modem 
Occidental philosophy. The Alaya Vymm is like the ^lan de 
Vie of Bergson, the Energy of Leibniz, the Unconscious of 
Von Hartmann. like the last, though it is the essence of 
consciousness, it is not itself conscious in its early stages. It 
is mental yet there is a certain objective reality about it. 
Each unit of life may be regarded as a vortex in the sea of 
mind-essence. The action and interaction of these units, one 
with another, and with the common stream brings about the 
phenomenal appearance of the universe. 

Accordingly the Alaya Vijunna is regarded in three 
aspects, viz. as active, or the seed of percipient conscious- 

ness ; (2) as passive, as the sensibilia of consciousness, and as 
receiving the influence of all things : (8) as the object of false 
belief in as much as being the root of self-consciousness, each 
person comes to regard himself as an eternal ego entity. 

We may, perhaps, better understand the nature of this 
Essence of Mind, and its development of the universe by 
enumerating its four faculties, which are : — 

1. Eorm Outer-objective. 

2. rerception ^ 

8. Ratiocination ... Sinner-subjective. 

4. Reflection J 

In HTnayfina the external world is taken for granted and 
we start with the percipient consciousness fully developed. 
In Mabayana we are told that both the external world and 
consciousness are ultimately reducible to the Alaya Vijfidna. 
The Alaya VijMna in its yet unindividuated stage is the 
energy behind inanimate life, the world of minerals, etc., it is 
also the life force behind the vegetable world. As such it is 
Form or the essence of the objective world. Eventually this 
life force attains the power of sensation or perception. It is 
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latent in the vegetable world and fully developed in the 
animal world, it becomes aware of the other currents in the 
stream of life, or, if you please, the other phases of the Alaya 
VijMim, from which we understand why this essence is both 
subject and object. 

As this sensatory or perceptive faculty develops there 
arises the ability to retain impressions, to compare and 
associate them. So it is that the third faculty, thought or 
normal consciousness comes into being. This is to be found 
only in the higher animals, etc. This in turn develops into 
self-consciousness or retlectioii, making man and the other 
possessors of this faculty capable of metaphysical speculation. 

This may be called the cosmic development of the AUxya 
VijfUlna, or the development of the universe itself, or the 
universe as it really is, as opposed to the experienced 
universe. In order to comprehend the latter we must examine 
the eight-fold division of normal human consciousness as 
taught by this school. These are known as the eight VijMna, 

The first five V'ljmhia may be called the sensatory aspects 
of consciousness. They are co-ordinated with the five sense 
organs and serve as recipients of the stimuli given by them. 
The sixth VijMna is normal waking consciousness, is similar 
to the rational faculty, and correlates the data presented by the 
first five Vijudna. It functions through memory and reason. 
The seventh Vijnaiia is the focus of self-consciousness, dis- 
tinguishing itself from the general stream of consciousness. 
The eighth VijMna is the Alaya VijMna, or the individualisa- 
tion of the essence of mind containing potentially all aspects of 
existence. 

From this it is easy to see that from the relative point of 
view the first five VijMna lead to an acquaintance with 
phenomena, as they are presented by the senses, the sixth 
by means of comparison builds up the mental constructs, and 
from the confused mass of sense data such as colour, form, etc., 
formulates and recognizes the eject ink-pot. The seventh 
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Vijfld7ia seeks to find the real nature of the ink-pot, and its 
relationship with other phenomena, while the eighth Vijflana 
is the real basis of all this psychological action, is the root of 
all the other seven VijMTui, and contains within itself a micro- 
cosmic replica of the macrrjcosm, being in fact the only reality 
behind all the seeming complexity of the phenomenal world. 

This may be said to represent the idea of the school 
concerning the everyday activity of consciousness, but we are 
concerned with how this individualized experienced world came 
into being, and tlie recU relationship between the eight VijMna 
and external reality. We are told that the stages of the 
formation of the microcosm are as follows : — 

1. Before the development of the other Vijiuinu, the Alaya 
Vijflana in its active aspect, acting as the seed of life interacts 
with the passive or external Alaya, and so produces the essence 
of the world as perceived, the basis of the empirical universe, 
which is still faint and free from distinguishing characteristics. 

2. Ill the ineantinie the seventh VijMna or self-conscious- 
ness, that which firmly distinguishes between the subjective and 
objective having developed, it is fecundated by the Alaya, and 
becoming aware of the nucleus of the external world proceeds 
to take it into its comprehension and so gives to it form and 
shape, which iire, needless to say, secondary nr subjective 
(pialities, and not inherent in the external world. 

3. The sixth Vijhdnu or that which discriminates between 
the various phenomona of the universe then develops and, 
fecundated by the Alaya, adds to the gradually developing germ 
the concept of like and dislike, associating with it other objects 
with reference to cause and effect. 

4. There then develop the remaining five Vijhdna corre- 
sponding to the five sense organs. When these have been 
impregnated by the Alaya, they give, on cgming into contact 
with the germ of objectivity the final touches of the external 
world. Thus, for example the first VijMna, visual conscious- 
aeu, gives the sense of colour and presents the phenomenon in 
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question in the form which our ordinary sense impression makes 
familiar to us. 

This doctrine of the Essence of Mind has played a very 
important part in Mahayana philosophy^ and in the later schools 
has received much further development. 

In China and Japan the doctrine of Being is known as Ke, 
the doctrine of Becoming as Ku {(^unya). In contrast to them 
both, the later Mahayanists offer the doctrine of Glm, the 
Middle or the Mean. In later Mahayana the Essence of Mind 
is known as BMtatathatd, literally Siichness—the Suchness-of- 
things-as-they-are. This tliey conceive to be like the ocean. 
The waves are life's phenomena. The ocean is always changing 
Waves are always arising, and no two waves are alike. So does 
the stream of life ever go suiting past, never remaining the 
same. Yet there is in a sense a certain stability, a certain 
Being, a fixity, a changelessness in this very changeability. 
This is the doctrine of the Mean. 

This Essence of Mind soon received all the attributes of the 
Occidental Absolute. It was conceived as identical with 
Nirvana, and as the waves and the (X^ean are the same, so was 
the world of life and death and Nirmna the same. The goal 
was not to be gained by transcending the phenoii mal world, 
but by the expression of the noumenal world in ordinary life. 

Later a religious phase followed, and the Absolute was con- 
ceived as the Universal Buddha immanent in the hearts of all 
sentient beings. It was frequently symbolized as AmUabha 
Buddha, or the Buddha of Infinite Light. It was considered to 
be possessed of three bodies {kayo) or aspects, similar to the 
Sabellian heresy concerning the Trinity. All human Buddhas 
or sages were supposed to be the embodiments of this being, 
corresponding to the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

All these points, however, belong to comparative religion 
rather than to philosophy, so that we must leave them 
untouched. 



Meeting of tli/e AristoteHan Society at 74, Grosvenor Street^ 
London, W. 1, on June 1th, 1920, at 8 p.nu 


X.— THE PllOBLEM OF TRUTH AND EXISTENCE 
AS TREATED BY ANSELM. 

By Aliieut E. Davies. 

In tlic history of philosophical thought, Anselm's name is 
associated mainly with his famous proof of the existence of God. 
His treatment of the problem of truth ami existence in that argu- 
ment, its special interest for modern philosophy has, it seems 
to me, been generally misunderstood. The proof is commonly 
regarded as purely ontological, ami this, notwithstaiuliiig the 
obviously empiriciil implication of the terms in which it is 
described by Anselm. In the Preface of the Prosloyinm he 
represents his attempt, by a “single argument," itself self- 
evident, . . . “ to demonstrate that God truly exists," as that 
of “ one who strives to lift his mind to tlie contemi>lation of 
God and seeks to understand what he hdii ves** The treatise he 
originally entitled Ftf.ith serLing inulrrstoiiding. The emphasis 
on “ understanding ” clearly implies confiilence in logical 
thought. It is also no less clearly implied that the function 
assigned to “ thought " in the attempt is that of the verification 
of a specific form of experience termed “ faith.” “ Lord give 
me," we find him de.siderating, “to understand — intdligeir — 
that Thou art as we believe.” Such understanding, such attain- 
ment of truth, he explicitly asserts, is conditioned by “ faith ” — 
“credo ut intelligam, iiam ct hoc credo, quia nisi credidero 
non intelligam” {Proslogium, Chap. 1). And by “faith" he 
understands “ rather an exi)ericuce than a mere acquiescence in 
authoritative dogmas” (Webb. rroccuUngs of Aristotdian 
Society, O.S., Vol. 3, No. 2, 1896). So also Weber interprets 
Anselm's use of the term faith. “ In religion faith plays the 
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part played by experience in our understanding of the things 
of this world.” 

The argument so viewed ceases to be strictly “ ontological 
it is a postci'iori rather than a priori. It has, however, an 
ontological aspect, when viewed, tliat is, in abstraction from 
the experience from which it takes its origin and which it is 
intended to verify. 

My purpose is to show first, the dependence of the argu- 
ment on experience, and secondly the implications of that 
dependence as to tlie relation of thought to existence. 

1. Let me note at the outset that the argument depends 
for its starting-point on ayperieiicc. “ And, indeed, wc believe, 
that Thou art a being than which nothing greater can be 
conceived.” So Anselm begins his I'easoniiig. The basal premise, 
the conception of God as the ‘'greatest conceivable being” 
is clearly represented here, not as a creation of the understand- 
ing, not as a mere thought-product, but as an apprehension of 
God obtained in and through the experience which he terms 
“ faith.” The language of much of the criticisjii of the argu- 
ment seems to represent this basal conception of God as 
a mere product of thought, in complete abstraction from, 
and independent of, experience. Its first criti , Gaunilo, 
founds his criticism on such an interpretation. The concep- 
tion of God from which Anselm starts is regarded as an idea 
that might originate in thought, that is, in total independence 
of any single experience, just as one might frame a mental 
picture of a beautiful island. Indeed, the point of the ol)jec- 
tion lies in that supposed abstraction. It is contended the 
argument involves an unwarrantable transition, namely, from 
essence to existence. Kant's well-known illustration that it is 
one thing to have a hundred thalers in thought, and another to 
have a hundred thalers in one's pocket, though perhaps barely 
expressive of the full force of his criticism, is yet eminently 
indicative of the same tendency, the tendency to view the argu- 
ment as entirely isolated from experience. But surely the 
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author’s starting-point : “ eredimm te esse ” suggests that the 
reasoning is not from essence to existence but rather from a 
particular experience of existent reality to a fuller apprehension 
of the meaning of such experience. 

Significant also in its bearing on this point is the difficulty 
Hegel found in reconciling the “ form ” of the argument with 
his interpretation of the basal notion, “the highest con- 
ceivable,” as the “ merely conceivable.” Of Anselm’s reasoning, 
lie remarks, “ tlie content indeed is right, but the form faulty.” 
His objection, it is worth noting, is that the “subject” is a 
mere “ thought of the Highest.” It brings out the opposition 
between thought and being, but without clearly showing that 
here in the subject, tliat is, in God, the opposition does not 
obtain, that in God as the Infinite, the Absolute, thought and 
being are united. And so he finds that the statement of the 
proof “lacks the perception of the unity of thought and 
existence in the Infinite.” Now this lack is all-important. 
It is no mere slip or oversight. As I understand it, the 
absence of an explicit expression of that perception is from 
Anselm’s standpoint inevitable, and, far from being a “ lack,” it 
is, as I hope to show, essential to his argument. This is what 
Ilogcl has evidently failed to see, and so is able to read into it 
his own theory. As Weber puts it : “ What the theologian 
(Anselm) aims to prove is not the existence of the God-idea of 
riato or Hegel, but the existence of the personal God,” the God 
with whom he has personal communion. 

2. The real nature of Anselm’s argument I have described 
as the verification of a specific form of experience. Let 
me now explain more fully what I mean by that. Anselm, 
we have seen, describes this effort of his as “faith seeking 
understanding,” and by “ understanding ” I take him to mean 
logical clearness and certainty, or, as it has been put, “to 
make explicit to one’s reason that wliich is implicit in faith.” 
Then by “faith,” as I have said, we may assume Anselm 
intends a mode of experience, — that is to say, a mode of direct 
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or immediate apprehension ; and, in the statement I have just 
quoted, his awareness of God, a state of consciousness in and 
through which God is immediately apprehended. In his 
polemic* against Roscellinus, Be fide Tnmtatu ct de iiKanmtioM 
Veehi, Ch. 2, Anselm writes: "He who believes not cannot 
experience, and he who has not experienced cannot under- 
stand.” It follows, then, that Anselm’s proof does nut require 
to be the "salto mortale” from thought to existence, which 
Caird takes to be the gist of Gaunilo’s criticism. 

If the proof is of the nature of progress in tlie ai)prclieu- 
sion of existent reality, then thei*e is no need to suppose a 
break with existence. The "immediacy of the relationship, — 
namely, between the act of knowing and the real object," — 
must still obtain, even though the activity itself bccoines mure 
specialized. That verification consists in clearer apprehension 
moans, iloes it not, a progressive realization of that immediacy i 
Again, the fact that the proof is of the nature of verification 
through fuller apprehension accounts for the terms of the* 
aigument. It is not in terms of faith but in terms of 
speculative reflection that Anselm reasons. " We believe," ho 
begins, “ that Thou art a lleing than which a greater cannot be 
conceived,” and his argument is that we cannot thi k of tliLs 
“greatest conceivable l^eiiig, ’ or r/i.s’ rtKlissinnim, without .self- 
contradiction except as exi.sting. There is tlnis explained a 
difficulty ^Yhich the view of faith as a mode erf immediate 
apprehension raise.s. If faith is awareness of God, why does it 
demand a proof of his existence ? I agree 1 hat just as the 
aesthetic consciousnes.s is .sufficient evidence of the existence of 
the aesthetic object” so the existence of God “so far as we 
mean by God no more than the object of religious conscious- 
ness is not really doubtful at all.” The demand for proof, 
liowever, arises from the fact that faith is aware of its o)>ject 
not merely as its object but, so Anselm puts it, as the 
“ summum cogitabile,” or ms rmlmimmu Anselm’s exiMiricnce, 
that is to say, seems to illustrate Mr. Webb’s contention 
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that “ the religious seiilimeiit is a seutinieiit for an object 
which is regarded as not merely its object but as somehow 
the fundamental or ultimate reality.” Such a demand is 
implied in the “worship” and “trust” which characterize 
the attitude of religious faith towards its object. Whether 
or not it is a conscious implication in every stage of 
religious development, it evidently is so where the development 
has attained the stage represented by Anselm. And have we 
not here tlie reason why the proof sought should be of the 
nature of clearer apprehension ? Faith is essentially a cognitive 
experience. It is cognition in its earlier stage when as yet the 
discrimination of its object is consciously incomplete. The 
conscious need for further ditterentiation occasions the doubt 
and exjjlains its character as that not of the sceptic who 
refuses to believe in the possibility of knowledge but that of 
one wlio has al)solute confidence in thought and seeks the 
solution of his doubt in understanding. 

I can now bring out more clearly pirhaps what I mean 
when 1 speak of tlie dependence of the argument as stated by 
Anselm on experience. I will put it in this way, that the 
proof Anselm sought was not a proof through experience or by 
appeal to experience in the way Kant meant when he spoke of 
a “conlirination from sense.” Ko one could be more convinced 
than Anselm of the impossibility of such a verilication of the 
idea of a Being whom “ no man hath seen at any time.” Nor 
does he in the argument as such, as it relates to the fool, 
appeal even to the s|)ecific mode of experience he terms faith, 
though, as I shall try to show he does so when he comes to 
apply his proof to the particular case he has in mind — that of 
the existence of God as God is experienced. To repeat, the 
aigument is inleiuled to verify the specitic mode of experience 
he terms “faith.” Is my experience of God true i 

The appeal to thought or understanding accounts for 
what one may describe as the dual character of the argument. 
We may distinguish two stages in Anselm’s reasoning. He 
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begins by proving that the ** summum cogitabile ” exists, but 
his ultimate aim is to prove that the God of his religious 
experience exists. The former proof is entirely an appeal to 
understanding. The criterion of truth is found in the laws of 
thought. It is there the principle of identity or non-contra- 
diction serves. In this portion of his reasoning he aigucs 
that the fool is convinced that *'that than which nothing 
greater can be conceived exists in his understanding, because 
he understands it, but the greatest conceivable Being cannot 
exist in the underslauding alone, for such a Being can be 
conceived to exist in leality.” Again he proceeds: “It is 
possible to conceive of a Being which cannot be conceived not 
to exist, and this is greater than one which can be conceived 
not to exist.” Hence the contradiction involved in denial. 
“There is then,” he concludes, “so truly a Being than which 
nothing greater can be conceived to exist, that it cannot bo 
conceived not to exist.” But mark the words that follow, “ and 
this Being, Thou art, 0 Ooil.” Here we have the transition to 
the second stage. And here the appeal is to experience. Tin? 
first portion, the appeal to understanding, lia.s proved thut //> 
must think of xdtiuwit mdiUj in iermn of exish no . He has now 
to prove that this ultimate Reality is his God. “ F«)r i a mind 
could conceive of a being better than Thon,” he gi>es on (iiole 
the ethical term now used, “better ” nob greater, — it is clearly 
the personal God he has in mind) — “ the creaLiire woiihl rise 
above the Creator.” This is the line of argument which he li.is 
pursued in the Momlogiuni, and which is avowedly n inmh riori. 
My point is that in completing his proof, in showing that 
“ the greatest conceivable ” whose existence he has jiroved in 
the first stages of his reasoning, is the God in whom lie lielieves, 
he appeals to experience, ^o much is home out liy his 
reply to Gauiiilo, where we find him actually aiipealing to liis 
opponent’s individual religious exi)eriencc in proof of his 
position that *■ God is certainly a Being than wliich a greater is 
inconceivable.” “ Or else he is not understood or conceived and 
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is not in the understanding or in concept. ”But” adds 
Anselm, “ I call on your faith and conscience to attest that this 
is most false.” 

3. To some extent I have already anticipated what I now 
turn to consider — the bearing of Anselm’s argument, as I have 
interpreted it, upon the question as to the relation of tliought 
to existence. There seems to be, as I have indicated, some 
ambiguity in Anselm’s use of the term “ existence.” He speaks 
of esse in intellectu ” and “ esse in re.” It is clear, however, 
that the latter is tlie ” esse ” he intends to prove of the greatest 
conceivable Being, — that, namely, which, as the antithesis 
implies, constitutes the reality of external objects. Existence, 
that is to say, is viewed as a kind of reality distinguishable 
from that which appertains to the contents of ihc world of 
thought. It is esse “ in rr.” 

The language of Scholasticism shows a keen sense of the 
distinction between concrete existence, and the contents of 
thought. “ The contrast,” says Trofessor Royce, “ between what 
belongs to the ///.mr?, to the process of knowledge, to ideas, to 
the reason, and what belongs to the external facts, to the vvrld, 
divine or created, hn/ond the human mind receives ricli expres- 
sion in scholastic doctrine ’* {Dictionaiy of Fhilosophy, I, p. 636). 
Ill their use of the term “eiis,” for example, the Scholastics 
distinguish between cut lias rci and entitas qiiw dtjmfiait 
ventatm i)ropo6ilio/fis. And if vns raiioais be taken to mean 
that which is a pure product of thought, “ a fictitious object, 
real, not without, but only within the mind,” then I think we 
may say that, although we find the term reality often used 
synunymously with existence, existence was not identified with 
reality, as being, that is, the %i:hvle of reality. Like ens the 
term cm has a variety of significations. When, however, 
employed with an ontological reference, — ic,, not merely as a 
copula, — it usually denotes existent reality, cssc in n\ Even 
when it is used as Anselm uses it in the phrase cm in intdlcdu, 
or as St. Thomas uses it in the phrase cssc uUaUionulc, the 
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qualification in each case suggests the more common significance 
of the term, nor has it in these cases the purely subjective 
import of ens rationis, “ To sum up the important features of 
this collection of tenns for existence,” says Professor Royce in 
the article above quoted, “an object is said to be real 
existent) in scholastic usage, in so far as it is viewed as outside of 
the knowing mind, and so as in contrast to a mere idea.” That 
it is existence understood in this sense that Anselm seeks to 
prove of the greatest conceivable Iking would probably be 
generally admitted. But herein lies the problem. It is just 
this that has occasioned difference of opinion as to tiie value of 
the argument. By some it has been supposed to vitiate the 
argument ; by others to constitute its value as a valid contribu- 
tion to thought. By Gaunilo and Kant, as vve have seen, the 
argument is taken to be invalid because it involves, as tliey say, 
“crossing from thought to existence.” By Hegel it is held to 
have a value, in substance at least, because it presupposes, 
according to his view, the ultimate unity — really identity — of 
thought and existence. It seems to me that the import of the 
distinction I have indicated in its bearing upon Anselm’s 
reasoning has in both cases been missed. The tendency has 
been to regard Anselm here as making existence qua existence 
a part of the content of an idea. There is an illus»ration of 
what I mean in Ueberweg*.s interpretation. For while Ueberwog 
shows that Anselm intended to distinguisli between thought and 
existence he yet thinks he has confused the literal and meta- 
phorical meanings of “ esse.” By taking esse in its literal sense 
in the phrase esse in iaklkctu he thinks the conditional clause 
on which the argument depends, namely, if God exists, is left 
out of view, and the conclusion of the argument escapes 
meaningless tautology only if it is regarded as denoting not the 
fact of God’s existence but the manner of His existence — that 
“ so surely as God exists so surely docs He exist not only in 
the mind but in nature.” “ That which is demonstrated to be 
absurd is in reality not the belief entertained by the atheist 
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that God does not exist and that the idea of God is an objectless 
idea, but the belief B’hich he neither entertains nor can be 
forced to entertain, — namely, that God himself (assumed as 
existing objectively in the mind) is an objectless iilea. This 
appearance is maintained so long as it seems to give the 
argument a plausible basis. But in the conclusion which 
pretends to contain as a result of the ai'gumentation not merely 
the manner of Gotl’s existence, but the fact of this existence, 
the original sense of the antithesis between in intcllalu em and 
in rc r, 9 .sv — namely, exist ideally alone in the human conscious- 
ness and exist in reality, is assumed” {History of Phihsophy, 
Vol. I, p. 383). 

Weber also seems to take the same view of Anselm's state- 
ment. “ Indeed,” he says, “ the ontological argument would be 
conclusive only in case tlie iilea of Goil and the existence of God 
in the human mind were identical.” This would be a strange 
identification, and if the interpretation wore correct, one would 
need to inquire how Anselm came to make it. For nothing 
would seem to be more remote from his intention. Ueberweg 
admits that Anselm was fully aware of the distinction between 
“ real ” and “ merely ideal ” existence (as he puts it), and that it 
is this distinction he intends by the antithesis between in 
intcllrriu esse and in re esse. But it seems to me that the full 
significance of tlie distinction implied has been generally over- 
looked, and the argument in consequence misunderstood. What, 
I would urge, Anwliifs reasoning presupposes is that the 
distinction is an ultimate distinetkm, that existence is never 
tlie content of a thought, and that the content of thought is 
never an existent. In other wortls, I would maintain the 
argument implies that truth and existence are two ultimate 
forms of reality, ultimate — it I may borrow Dr. Hicks’s state- 
ment of the distinction — in the sense that “neither can be 
regarded as a product arising from or evolved out of the nature 
of the other.” 

Much confusion in the attempts to interpret Anselm’s 
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argument is due, I think, to a tendency to regard " existence 
and reality ” as identical. According to the view I am taking, 
existence is not identical with reality. Existence is, as Lotze 
puts it, “ the reality which lielongs only to things,” whereas the 
reality which belongs to a content of thought, regarded in 
abstraction from the mentiil activity of thinking, is the reality 
of validity. Anselm, it seems to me, had virtually this distinc- 
tion in mind in framing his basal conception — namely, “ that 
than which a greater cannot be conceived.” He is here thinking 
of what it has been customary to speak of as ultimate Beality. 
Sq much is asserted when the “greatest conceivable” Being is 
described as ens realissiunrtu. What the argument proves, as I 
have urged, is that we cannot think of ultimate Kcality without 
contradiction except in terms of existence. In his reply to 
Gaunilo he points out that his oppouent*s objections are due to 
his not having fully apprehended the vUiniate nature of the 
subject of his argument. He finds tlie argument inconclusive 
because he persists in applying it to other contents of thought, 
a lost island. “ I promise,” says Anselm, “ that if any man 
shall devise anything existing either in reality fir in concejit alone 
except that than which a greater cannot be coiiceivefl, to which 
he can adapt the sequence of my reasoning, I will flis jver that 
thing and will give him his lost island not to he lost again.” 

Again the ultiniateiiess of the distinction between the content 
of thought and existence i.s presupposed in the pre-eminently 
logical character of the proof. It anticipates Lotze’.s well- 
known contention that whether with idealism we deny the 
existence of an external world of things and regard the 
contents of our ideas as alone reality, or whether wo maintain 
the existence of things oiitsido the mind whicli act upon it, in 
either case knowledge can only be knowletlge. As little on the 
latter theory as on the former can existing things pass into our 
knowledge: the utmost extent of the {lower possessed by an 
apprehending subject coiiM nut enable that subject to do more 
than to know as perfectly as i)os8ible. 
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That, I think, is the background of Anselm’s procedure. 
His aim is to “ know as perfectly as possible ” — to apprehend 
more fully the object of his faith, to “ understand that Thou 
art as we believe.” Validity is our only criterion of reality. 
We know existent reality only in so far as our thinking is 
valid. And his contention is that you cannot think validly 
that the greatest conceivable Being is non-existent. No one 
who understands what God is can conceive that God does not 
exist. 

The point Ueberweg discusses in his interpretation of the 
argument raises the question whether Anselm intended his 
reasoning to conform strictly to the formal method in vogue in 
his day. Caird tlnnks Anselm’s reasoning has suifeied by the 
adoption of the syllogistic form which he considers is inade- 
quate for the purpose. But Ueberweg, as we have seen, holds 
Anselm’s argument only avoids meaningless tautology by a 
confused assumption which brings it into line with tlie demands 
of syllogistic reasoning. Eecognition of the essential distinc- 
tion between existence and the contents of thought throws 
light, I tliink, on the point. We have seen tliat in replying to 
tlio question, how it is possible for the fool to say in his heart 
nr to think that there is no God, Anselm, insists upon the 
difference between the mere thinking of a word, or the being 
conscious of an idea, and the cognition of the reality which the 
word denotes, and to which the idea coiresponds. For the 
purpose he has in view, what Anselm seeks to make clear is the 
meaning of the terms the foul employs, to help the fool to 
know more perfectly that of which he is thinking. If in the 
very act of denying the existence of the greatest conceivable 
Being he contradicts himself, then all Anselm has to do is to 
exhibit that self-contradiction. 

In his reply to Gaunilo, his own account of his reasoning is: "I 
was attempting to prove what was still uncertain and contented 
myself at lirat with showing that this being is at least under- 
stood, in some way, and is in the understanding. It was my 
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intention to consider on these grounds whether this being is in 
the understanding alone, like an unreal object, or whether it 
exists in fact, as a real being.” And the conclusion he comes 
to is, it can only be understood as existent. The example of 
the picture in the artist’s mind he also points out is intended 
not to suggest any analogy between the two meanings or 
contents, but to show that what is not understood to exist can 
be in the understanding.” “The artist does not suppose the 
picture to exist. But tliat than which a greater cannot be 
conceived can have meaning only as it is understood to exist.” 

In this line of ivasoniug we detect the theory of knowledge 
involved in inediicval realism, on the basis of which, as Dewey 
— whose representation of it I think is misleading — ^points out 
Anselm works. “ Tiic universals are the reals : and since there 
are gradt‘s and degrees of universality there are all grades of 
reality. The most universal (Jod is the most real — ens 

rftdmmim!' 

As I have saiil, I do not think Dewey’s language does full 
justice to the Scholastic position, especially as represented in 
the argument. It suggests, however, the point 1 want to 
emphasize in this connexion, — namely, that the universal was 
regarded as real not in the sense that it is as s\ich .n existent, 
but that it is valid. It is real not tecause it shares in, but 
bL'cause it represents, the real nature of tin? object known. Xot 
tliat the object as an existent is a universal. Knowleilge, as 
Lotze rigiitly urges, is not a process of mirroring. But that the 
coherence which is essential to validity, and which constitutes 
the universal, is representative of .some coherence or inter-con- 
nexion found in existent reality, and that it is only as an object 
is apprehended in its essential relations that its real nature is 
know'u. That is to say, it is only througli universals that the 
nature of the particular can be known. Ijotze has pointed out 
that Plato’s theory of Ideas has suffered inisinterpretatioii 
because the Greek language had no teiiiis to (express the ’ 
distinction between existence and reality — ovaria being used for 
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both, with the consequent confusion of the reality of simple 
validity with the reality of existent fact. 

But the reality which Plato ascribed to universals is not 
that which Anselm predicates of God. It was the absence in 
Ideas of wliat is an essential characteristic of existent reality, — 
namely, the element of change^ — that led Plato to attribute to 
Ideas reality. In contrast to the temporal succession in which 
pi'esentations occur in our experience, the contents of knowledge 
are timeless. Ijecause of the static character possessed by the 
contents of thought as contrasted with the Hcraclitean flux of 
the world of sense, they are named eternal. “The reality of 
being (concrete existen(;c) indeed they have not . . . but tliat 
reality which consists in validity which is a reality all their 
own remains untouched by all this change” Bouk IIT, 

Cliap. 2, p. 441). ^lediicval realism, it is true, got its doctrine 
of universals in part from Plato, but the modenitc realist was 
Aristotelian in his view of existence. “To Aristotle,” says 
Lntze, “ the only genuine ovcLa, existence, is tlic individual 
thing, and there we must certainly agree witli him : to the 
iniUvitlual alone belongs the reality of existence.” And “ to the 
moderate realist,” says Itickaby, “everything that exists is 
individual ” {SchoUisiimin, p. 5). Though there seems to be 
tliflei-encc of opinion as to whether Anselm was a moilerate or 
an ultra-realist (Kickaby thinks he inclined to ultra-realism 
while Perrier* regards him as having anticipated moderate 
realism), there is no doubt that it is the existence we ascribe to 
individual i)articulars he predicates of God. So, for Anselm 
God was not a universal Jis the passages I have quoted from 
Dewey might suggest. Ueberweg understands Anselm to 
predicate of 6i)d that form of existence we find “ in rerum 
natura.” Gauiiilo certainly so understood it, lienee his applica- 

* “ Aristotle,'* he saye, “ having supplanted Plato as the inspirer and 
the guide of mediieval thinking, there appeared a modified form of 
realism, which hiul been already foreshadowed by St. Anselm” {Revival of 
Modern iScholasticwn^ p. 23). 
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tioii of Anselm’s reasoning to such objects as a lost island ; therein 
also lies the force of his objection that the argument involves 
an illegitimate transition from thought to existence. 

Existent reality can, of course, only be known in terms of 
knowledge. There must be “ in the understanding ” a content 
of tliought if existent reality is to be a subject of thought. 
And “generality ” or “ universality,” as it has been said, “ is one 
of the coin-marks of the activity of thinking.” The “ existent 
docs not become something different from what it was wlien it 
enters the relation which is involved in its being known. Its 
real nature is apprehended by the knowing act; it is not 
influenced by that act.” It seems to me so evident that 
Anselm was working on this assumption that I find it diflicult 
to suppose the possibility of his falling into any such confusion 
in his use of the term as Ueberweg suggests. 

I am aware that the iiltimatoness of the distinction between 
existence qua existence and the contents of thought is the very 
ground on which Kant rests his rejection of the ontological 
argument. In his criticism of the argument, Kant insists that 
existence is never a part of the content of an idea. “ What- 
ever,” lie says, “ our concept of an ol.ject may contain, we must 
always step outsiile it, in order to attribute to it xistcnce.” 
This he claims can only be done within the sphere of per- 
ceptive experience. “With objects of the senses,” he says, 
“ this takes place through their connexion with any one of my 
perceptions, according to empirical laws ; with objects of pure 
thought, however, there is no means of knowing their existence, 
because it would have to be known entirely a prinrV* So 
Kant’s objection is practically Gauuilo’s, that the argument 
involves an illegitimate transition from thought to existence. 
“ The existence of the subject is included in the mere notion of 
the subject, the *is’ of the copula in a judgment of logical 
necessity is confounded with the ‘is’ of existence.” And 
Anselm’s reply to Gaunilo that God is something different from 
a ” lost island ” applies also to Kant, as Hegel saw. God is 
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something different from a hundred thalers. Kant’s position 
that knowledge is limited to phenomenal existence, and that 
such existence can be affirmed only when the material of sense 
is given necessarily involves not only the rejection of the onto- 
logical argument, but also tliat of the possibility of any know- 
ledge of ultimate reality. 

According to the interpretation I have given, the view of 
the cognitive relation involved in the argument is more 
consistent with the recognition of the ultimate distinction 
between thought and existence than is Kant’s doctrine of 
sensibility and thouglit.” As against Kant’s doctrine it holds 
that the most elementary processes of cognition involve an 
activity whicli is in nature akin to thought; tha* even tlic 
crudest sense-presentation would not be possible apart from 
the discriminating activity which is throughout characteristic of 
cognition. It is true that the relations which constitute 
things are in tlie more elaborate processes of reflective thinking 
recognized as such, but the diiferentiation without which 
there could be no presentation at all implies the presence of 
a discriminating or relating activity of a more rudimentary 
kind in which there would be no consciousness of self and 
consequently no recognition of relations relations. Thus, 
even in perceptive experience, we are dealing with contents of 
knowledge which can ns little admit within them existence as the 
contents of “ pure thought," and which as processes of knowing are 
subject to the same criterion uf validity for their verification. 
As Lotze has said, when we investigate the meaning of an 
individual thing, “in its nature and its workings with any 
prospect of a result, we invariably proceed according to 
universal principles.’* According to this presupposition, — 
namely, that the difference between existence and thought is 
ultimate, — ^Anselm’s procedure, that of subjecting the content 
of a specific experience to the test of logical thought, is, then, 
not only consistent, but is the only method possible for the 
acquisition of knowledge. 
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Dr. Caird, iu the article to which 1 have alluded, contends 
that Anselm’s proof presupposes “the ultimate unity of 
thought and existence.” “ This,” he says, “ is concealed from 
Anselm by the fact that he has not perceived, as Descartes 
had, the necessity of the idea of God and its priority to the 
consciousness of self ; or, in other words, by the external way 
in which he conceived of the relations of God the world and 
the self.” Anselm, he admits, starts with the absoluteness of 
the opposition between subject and object, but he contends 
that this position is not maintain throughout. “The defect 
of this argument, as Anselm states it, is that it seems to 
start with the oppcKsitioii of subject and object, as if it were an 
absolute opposition, in which there were mere ideas on one 
side and pure realities on the other: and then goes on to 
bring in a consciousness of the unity which transcends this 
opposition as if it were one of these ideas. But if we Indd to 
the opposition we cannot make a bridge from thought to 
existence by means of the mere thought of existence. In other 
words, existence can neither in this, nor in any other case, he 
added on to thouglit by any extension of its content.” Here, 
again, we find wluit I have described as a coinnum endency, 
— namely, to regard Anselm as including existence as such 
in a content of thought. C.’aird repi’esents Anselm as reply- 
ing to Gaunilo’s objections by maintaining that “ tlicrc 
is an essential distinction between the idea of God and 
all other ideas, that it is the one and only idea which 
over-reaches the distinction between thought and reality ” — 
“ that in this one case thought analytically contains existence.” 
Now it seems to me that in this criticism there is a confusion 
of standpoints. Anselm is i^^prcscnted as at once a realist and 
an idealist. He begins his argument as a realist, with an 
absolute opposition between subject and object, in which there 
were mere ideas on one side and pure realities on tlie oilier. 
Ihit he goes on to bring in a conmomnm of the unity which 
transcends this opposition as if it were one of these ideas. As 
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a realist, that is to say, Aiiseliii insists oil the ilualism of 
thought and existence, yet to ])rove that God is not a mere 
idea — a pheiioineTion of oiir subjectivity — hut an existent 
reality, he must renounce liis re-alism and 1)cconio an idealist. 
He must find an idea in wliich this dualism disappears or is 
superseded hy an idciiitilication of thought and cxisUmcc. Xow, 
if I understand aright AnsLilm’s answer to Gaiinilo, Ihj agrees 
witli Gaird that “ if we hold to the opposition we cannot make 
a bridge from thouglit to existence.” He would sjiy you never 
can bridge the gulf, if, that is, the bridging means that a 
(umteiit of thought becomes an existent, nr that existence 
becomes a content of tliongbt. He siHMiis to me in his reply to 
be very conscious that he is here concerned with lt»gioal values, 
with validity. He says, for exainph', in Chapler 2, have 
said that if it is evefi in the nndersUmling alone, it can be 
coiiceiral also to exist in reality, wliich is greater. Tf, then, it 
is in the understanding alone, obviously the very lloiiig than 
which a greater (jaimot ha comteivcMl is one than which a 
greater can he conceived. What is more logical r Then 
he adds, “for if it exists even in tin* innl«*rs!anding alone, 
it can he rnmrlcn/ also to exist, in reality.” .VciMirding to t.he 
view [ am combating, we should expcM-t. to reatl, “if it exists 
in the understanding alone, it. exists in rtvilil.y,” because existing 
“in the imdorstanding” here is identical with reality. “He 
assumes,” says (.’aird, “ that an addition to the nnifmf of 
thought will make it more than thought, and will break through 
the o])i)osition which lie stalled by assuming bi'twecn ilnaight 
and reality.” Ihit in Lln^ wonls I have ipioreil, .Vnselm has 
carefully framed the question: “ (\in it. not. he romrlmf also 
to exist ill reality ?” So I cannot agree wiih Dr. Gaird when 
he goes on to say, “ to admit such a I ransition w«* must assmne 
the very unity we sock to ]>rove, ami that is jnsi. what Anselm 
does.” What 1 li»avo been trying lo show is that this is just 
what he does not do, that, on the eontrary, the standpoint he 
assumes is that of the dualism of thought, and existence. 

P 
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** Dualism,” Eiokaby insists, " is one of the common charac- 
teristics of Scliolasticism. Modern philosophy is idealistic, 
monistic, pantheistic, such, eminently, Scholasticism was not.” 
And what Anselm seeks to prove is that this dualism obtains 
in regard to God. He certainly docs not assume that an 
addition to the content of thought can make it more than a 
content of thought, or will bre<ak through the opposition he 
starteil with between thought and existeneci. It would rather, 
I think, he true to regard him as saying that the “ reality of 
God's existence compels me to fJdnk of Him as existing, to 
add the thmujht of existence, Le., to the content of my thought 
of Him.” Or as Descartes puts it, “ from tlu^ fact that I cannot 
conceive God except as existing, it follows that existence is 
inseparable from Him, and therefore that He exists ; not, indeed, 
that my thought can Ciiuse it to be so, or impose any nec(».s8ity 
upon things, and so make the thought more or other than 
tliought, but contrari-wise the necessity that is in the thing 
itself, if., the necessity of the existence of God, determines me 
to have this tliougiit.” The necessity of so conceiving of God, 
or of tlie am mil 1.^1 mum, in Anselm's case, so far at least as 
the first |)ortiou of his argument is concerned, would of course, 
he logical rather than psycliological. 

Anselm’s reasoning, I liavo tried to show, presn]>])oses that 
tlie distinction 1)etween existence and the content of thought is 
an ultimate distinction, in coiiscipienec of which onr ([iiest o/ 
truth must inevitably he in terms of Logical Ihoiight. lint tlie 
question as to the transition from tlie t/rdn cot/uostrtuli lo the 
ot'do taiidendi raised l)y the foregoing criticism still reinaiiis. I 
am, of course, concerned with this issue only in its bearings on 
Anselm's statement. What I have said of Anselm's theory of 
knowledge as regards his own saying that tlierecan be no know- 
ledge without experience has relevance here. Let me, however, 
first deal witli a more strictly metajihysical aspect of the matter. 
While presiijiposing a distinction of nature that is ultimate 
between thought and existence the argument presupposes also 
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(or asserts) between them an ultimate connexion or inter- 
relation. 

We may distinguish a twofold implication of such connexion. 
The first is in the contention as to the nature of existent reality. 
If validity is the criterion of reality, if I know the ultimate 
Beality to be existent because I can think validly of it only as 
existing, I am assuming that the real nature of existent reality 
IS as such ultimately knowable. Notwithstanding the fact that 
it is fundamentally distinct from tlie content of thought, it is 
yet capable of being perfectly apprehended by thought, it was 
just this assumption which he saw to be at the root of the 
rationalist position that called forth Kant’s challenge. We 
know tilings to be, Kant grants, else they could not appear to 
us; but we only know them as they appear. The average 
Schoolman would not have been troubled by such a fundamental 
misgiving as this. “The most pronounced feature of all 
Scholastic treatises” is their pronounced objectivity. The 
Scholastic mind was bent on * not on \fonn-ii of flioittf/il ’ or 
constraining of believing. The diilicultics raisecl by 

Berkeley, llume and Kant were not ditticulties to Albert or 
Tliomas” (Kickaby. p. 44). WJiether or not 

Anselm was apprehensive of Kant's problem, it is clear tliat Jiis 
argument assumes tJie very position which Kant att-acked. 
And herein lies the value of the argument. WJiile it a-ssumes 
tliat the relations that constitute thought are distinct from 
the relations which obtain in existent reality, that for 
example there is no exact equivalent in existing fact to the 
relation of general and particular implied in the concept, yet 
that these two aspects of reality, existence ami the content of 
thought are so ndated that some i^reeinent or corrcspoudeiice 
obtains, such (Jiat the relations of thought validly represent the 
real relations of things, and that knowledge is fuiulamentally 
knowledge of existent reality. Of course the Scholastics would 
have been helped here by their theology. Sucli fundamental 
agreement and its ground in God Anselm brings out in liis 
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Monologium, wliere he iiisisfcs on the implication in all of our 
knowledge of a reality whicJi is tlie object and, therefore, 
not the creature of our appi'ehension and which must possess 
in its fullness wliat we find only imperfectly present in 
each particular” (Webb. Studies in the History of Naiural 
Theology), Professor PHeidei‘er*s slatwiieiit of this funda- 
niciital agreement, which he urges is “the proper sense and 
abiding trutli contained in the so-Ciillerl Ontological Argu- 
ment ” is certainly in accord with Anselm’s theory as expressed 
ill the l)c Verilale, “ The laws according to which the human 
understanding tliinks and calculates, arranges the given pheno- 
mena and aiiiicipates future ones correspond to the laws 
according to which things hang together and work upon 
each other in thi? real world. How is this correspondence 
between the laws of our thinking, which are not given to us 
from without, and the laws of being, which an^ not made by us, 
explained ? So far as 1 see, only from this that the two have 
their common ground in a Divine thinking, in a creative Peason 
which manifests its tlioughts partly in the order of the real 
world and partly in th(^ thinking of our understanding as it 
eopies that Ordcjr.” (T think the term “co[>ies” here ’ unfortu- 
nate.) “ The agremuent of our thinking,” Pfleiderer proc^eeds, 
“ with tlie being «jf the world rests on the tact that it is the 
reproduction of tlu} (ueative thoughts of the InJinite mind, a 
reproduction which is always imperfect according to the 
measure of the liidte miml. The truth of our cognition is a 
participating in tin; truth which (xod essentially is ” {Pkdosiyphg 
if Jidigioa, p. Mb). Such he thinks is the view of Augustine 
and St. Thomas Ajuiiifis, according to whom, “ we see and judge 
all things in the light of God, in so far as the natural light of 
our reason is a participating in the Divine Light,” and he claims 
that this thought is distinctly found in Anselm’s Proslogimi. 
As I have said, it accords with the theory of truth which is set 
forth in the He VenlalCy and wliicli seems to anticipate 
Malebranche. We sets truth, Anselm there maintains, in God. 
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“ Truth is the accurate |jerception of the archetypal ideas in 
the mind of God,” — the “simma veritas per se subsislens is 
God.” While his statcjiient of the ontoloj^ical argument, 
involving, .‘u? it does, tlie assuiiiptioii that validity is a criterion 
of reality, implies “ our thinking and being are indeed different,” 
it implies also that they “arc constituted for each other” 
(Ptleiderer). 

This, I think, is further illustrated in the second, which we 
may distinguish as the psychological, implication of Anselm’s 
statement as to the connexion of thought and existence. Here 
I am coneerned more ])artieularlv with wliat I distinguished as 
the second stage in Anselm’s reasoning, that in which he asserts 
that the greatest conceivahle IViug is the God in Whom he 
lielieves. 1 have tritnl to show that at this stage the appeal 
is to (jxperience, that the rciisoning is avoweilly a piMstenori^ and 
assumes some such ndigious experience as his own, his 
ajipeal to the. faith and conscience of Gaunih). Anselm’s 
explanation of how, simu! to understand what God is, is to 
iindorstaiid that he exists, tin* fool could deny liis existence, 
seems to suggest he was coiiseious that the argument, in order 
to be linally eonvine.ing, depended upon direct personal 
experience of Ged. “ There is,” ho siiys, “ more than one 
way in whieh a thing may be said in the heart or conceived. 
The wju’d signifying the thing may he thought of or we may 
think or understand tlie thing itself. In the former sense God 
(ian l»c conceived not to exist, hut in the latter not at all. 
For no one who iindersUinds what lire and water are, can 
C/onceive lire to he really water, though he may liave tliis 
coneej»tion so far as the words go. Thus in like manner no one 
who understands what God is ciUi conceive thiit God does not 
exist ” Chap. 4). Is it not implied here that the 

fool, who represents for Anselm the atheist, lacks that relation 
witli the object signified in e.oiiscqiu*nee of which ho is thinking 
is invalidated ? And that when Aiisolin speaks of “experience” 
— “ wif'hnnt which there can Ik) no knowledge ” -he is assuming 
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the connexion between thought and existence which is implied 
in the immediacy of the relationship, — ^namely, between the 
act of knowing and the real object, — and which is j)opularly 
conceived as “ ilirect contact,” whereby the occurrence of the 
contents of tlioiLght is d(3tcrmined ? The transition, that is to 
say, from thouglit to existence does not for Anselm need to be 
made in the process of rciisoning as the criticisms I have dealt 
with seem to imply. Tliought, when its thinking is valid, 
starts from existence in the sense that its content is occasioned 
by existent reality and is not, ix., to say, a subjective con- 
struction which has to be verified l)y “a leap from idea to 
reality.” The process of knowledge is that of discriminating, 
comparing and relating, by wliicli fcatnri^s in the real object 
come to be niori^ and more clearly and ilistinctly apprehended. 
The following quotation from CoiUm Of iitikJt, 75, bears on 
this point. Kickaby cpiotes it as represonting the Schoolman’s 
psychology “ whose iiictapliysics,” he says, “ went with his 
psychology” and to wlimn Man’s invincible helii‘f that he sees 
a world which is no ])iirt of hi nisei f, was an axiomatic truth. 
“In the i)n)C(?ss of iinderstaiidiug the iiitellt^cliial impression 
received in the. puluiitial intidlect is that whereby ^[uo) we 
understand, as the. impression of colour in the eye is not that 
which (quod) is seen, but that whereby (cpio) wo see. On the 
other hand, that which (quod) is understood is the nature of 
things existing outside the soul, that are seen with the bodily 
sight; for to this end were arts and sciences invented, that 
things might be known in their natures” (p. 45). “The 
distinction here drawn,” says Kickaby, “between tinotl and 
(fiw forms the standing reply of Scholasticism In Idealism. 
My consciousness is not the object but the instrument of my 
cognition.” Such exiiressioiiH as that of “ inipression i*ecoived ” 
recall the long exploded “tabula rasa” theory of lioeke, but 
the distinction Iieie iiiado suggests that an idea was regarded 
rather as a way in which the real object was aiipreliended 
than something which stooil Ijctweeii the knowing mind and 
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the known, that it was not a " tertiiim quiil ” but a “ quo.” 
And is not this distinction implied in Anselm’s contention that 
“ an unreal object is in the imderstandiiig alone and does not 
exist in faxii as a real being” (Anselm’s Kcply, Chap. 6)? 

If J airi riglit in this, then the terms in wliich Dr. Caird 
states Anselm’s reply to Gauiiilo’s objections “ tliat there is an 
essential difference bet wetm thei/Zw,of God and all other ideas” 
may mislead, and the idealism of the statement that follows is 
perhaps not surprising — “ it is the one only idea which over- 
reaches the difference between thought ainl reality.” In his 
summary of the reply Dr. Caird has an expression which is 
truer to Anselm’s realism. Kverything can be thought not to 
be except that which is sui)rciiiely . . . That alone cannot be 
thought not to be . . . which no thought ever except 
always and cvt^rj'wliere whole ” {Journal of Thrfdoyical Studies^ 
Vol. I, p. 24). It is of a Being “ thoiiifht findn ” Anselm reasons, 
not of an idea and eertiinly not of an idea conceived as a 
bridge between thought and existence. The object is itself an 
existent, the “ most real.” Anselm, it seems to me, would agree 
with Lotze tliat “ it is never ])ossible, starting from mere con- 
ceptions of thought, to prove the actual reality (if that which is 
contaiiiCAl in them.” A mere coiuuqdion of thought he would 
regard as ''an mural ohjrrff whmeas he would assert that “all 
our knowledge strikes in at a point in a rra/ittf trhirh if Jind a as 
a matter of fact givmi to it.” It is true that Lotze legjirds the 
Ontological ArgunuMit as conimilling the kind of fallacy he has 
mentimied. And his account (if the intelligibility of the 
teinjitation, as he puts it, in this case, seems tii fit in with tho 
occasion of Anselm’s argument. “ The conception of God as a 
necessary conset[uen(’e folhiwing from a reiility (ither than 
Himself, and given in pei’ception, contradicted our idea of Him, 
for this very idea demanded that He should be conceived as the 
grounds of all consequents” (A(i//o’, II [, p. 499). Ueberweg 
also finds the occasion of the argument of the Proslogimn in 
dissatisfaction with the relative ness (>f the argument in the 
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Monologium. “ For Anselm had been disquieted, ” says Ueber- 
weg, “ by the circuiiistanec that in tluj ])roof attempted in the 
Monologiiim tlie dmnonsti'atiun uf the existence of the A1)Solntc 
had api)eared dei)endont on the existence of the relative” 
trf Philosophy, yol. I). Hut, as lM>th these statements 
imply, the conoej>tion of GckI on vvhioh tlie argmiuMit in the 
Proslotiinm is based is not a mere “ conciqition oF tJiought,” a 
mere subjective product ; it is that arrived at by the ti postenori 
argument of the earlier treatise. More(»v**i-, that treatise Anselm 
describes as an Example of meditation on the (1 rounds of 
Faith — de ratione tides (Prosloyinm, 1‘rel‘ace), a description 
which implies that he regarded it as a ratimial vm-ification of 
the content of his faith — the conception of God in the con- 
cluBion is already a deliv(*rance of his j)\vn religious experience, 
and so is not merely “a lufcessary eunscMpience following from 
a reality other tliaii himself.” 

Again, the fa(?t that Anselm’s basal concei»tion of God — 
namely, as the groah^st c»»nceivabh^ Jleiiig -is ])ro-(miiii(ml1y an 
ethical conce]»tion (he. speaks, for example, in his Frofaeo of the 
purpose of his argument as being !o ihanonstrati^ that Gotl 
truly exists and is the Suprmiie Good) provtvs it on L« ze*s own 
showing to be more than a mere jnoduct of subjectivity. “ Such 
beliefs," says L<itzis “ as that in a Supreme GoimI, rest upon an 
extremely broad, tbougli unanalysiMl, fotiudation of perception. 
They start from the fact of this actual worhl as it is given in 
experience." That, I think, is tin? presu]»}iosiiioii Anselm 
intends when la? says that knowledgi: is not jiossible without 
experience. If the s]iee.ilic conteut (»f thought is not a sub- 
jective creation, and if, as we have seen, existence 7//^/ existence 
is never part of that conUmt, Hum the content itself contains 
no ground bji* its own appeaiance. That is to say, “ know- 
ledge j)re.supposes a mode of n*ality dissimilar from itself.” 
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XL— MEMORY AND CONATION. 

By Beatrice Edgell. 

Where art thou, storehouse of the mind, garner of facts and 
fancies, — 

In what strange firmament are laid the beams of thine airy 
chambei'S ? 

Or art thou that small cavern, the centre of the rolling brain, 

Where still one sandy morsel testifieth man’s original 1 ” — ^Tupper. 

Theise is no problem of mind whieh is so provocative as that of 
memory. To unfold its complications would be to disclose the 
threads wliicli form the warp and woof of mental life. It is a 
problem that is accorded very different treatment at the hands 
of different writers. The purpose of this paper is to outline 
and compare the treatment which it receives at tlie hands of 
three writers who approach it from the diverse ])athB of 
philosophical psychology, biology and psycliialry, viz., Vrofessor 
Janjes Ward, Dr. Kicliar<l Senion ainl Dr. Sigmund Freud. 

The eoiiiparisoiL undertaken has in view the question: 
Does the faculty of memory imply the existence of conation as 
a specific mental function ? It will be conveiiient to consider 
first a writer’s account of the development of memory and, 
secondly, his treatment of the various phenomena which fall 
under that faculty. It is to bo noted that the term “ faculty” 
is used descriptively. To quote Professor Mitchell : “ Most of 
the faculties ... of which we ordinarily speak are merely 
descriptive ; they are faculties for this or that experience of the 
same name. As it is useful to have a scheme in terms of which 
to analyse all experience, so it is useful to have it for analysing 
and describing minds in a systematic manner” (Structure 
ami Growth of Miml, p. 116). In the question stated above, 

Q 
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** facility ” belongs to the scheme of terms for analysing and 
describing minds, “ function ” to the scheme for analysing and 
describing experience. 

No English writer on psyehohigy has given a fuller account 
of the generation of the memory-continuum than Professor 
AVard in his Prineiplvs. Though ho approaches 

the problem from a philosophical standpoint, Professor Ward 
follows a biological method. Ideas of memory are “ free ” ideas 
\Yhich have individuality and chronological position. In order 
to trace the evolution of such idejis he outlines the progress of 
an imaginary “ psychological individual,” who shall owe nothing 
to heredity. Starting from a tolmn of undifrei'entiated sense 
impressions, the individual advances to the level of sense 
perception where he is aware of a world of real things and 
can preperceive and preadjust his actions to, the immediate 
future, u\ a level whereon representative images occur in 
conjunction with .sense impi'cssions. From this stage of the 
“tied” idea he advances to “free” ideas which are neither 
“sense-hound” nor “sense-sustained.” From them ari.se tlie 
trains of memory which are referred to the j)ast. 

What piusiipposi lions as to mental life does Profcf or AVard 
require for the development he thus outlines ? Persistence of 
the old alongside the new in a changing whole, and progressive 
blending of the new with the old, — these features Professor 
AVard terin.s “ pla.sticity,” and one may .say they are implied in 
the very coiicepli^^ii of life. Such plasticity i)ertain.s to 
presentations, the olijeclive side of that duality into which 
experience is analysed. lJut mental life h)r Professor AVard is 
the life of a subject who acts as a real agent, who.so one capacity 
is feeling, whose one power is that of “ variously distributing 
that attention upon which the eirective intensity of a presenta- 
tion in ])art depends” (p. 67). 

One may try to discern the ofllee of pre.sentations and the 
office of this subjective activity, called attention, in the generation 
of the meniory-continiiuiii. Presumably all that figures as 
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/'subjective selection/’ a term which occurs frequently in the 
Principles, is the exercise of ** the one power.” It is subjective 
selection wliich guides the differentiation and int^ration of 
sense impressions, but it is the plasticity of the presentations 
wliich makes such differentiation and integration possible. It 
is persistence or retention of piesentations which produces 
after-imai'es ” and " recurrent sensations,” but it is attention 
which brings about the “ primary memory-image.” “ It is not 
a mere residuum of changt^s in the presentation-continuum : it 
is a distinct effect of these changes, but only when there has 
been some concentration of attention on them.” “lh:ovided that 
was siifhcieut, the faintest imxircssion may be for some time 
retained ; and without it very intense ones leave no appreciable 
trace ” (p. 176). Such an imago is a “tied” idea, “sense-bound” 
and “sense-sustained,” and figures in preperception. Tlie 
repetition of similar situations and the retention of the issue of 
tliose trial and error processes which attention initiates, result 
in an alternation of preperceptions; such as Professor Ward 
dramatically simulates by the cogitation, “ It may be a weasel, 
if so, T hack; it may be a rabbity if it is, I spring” (p. 187). 
From such alternations emerge “ free ” ideas, which become 
more frequent as life becomes moi'e complicated. The advance 
from sporadic “ free ” ideas to a train, the memory-continuum, 
wherein the members have individuality and chronological 
order, appears to bo due to the work of attention. “ Thus the 
most important peculiarity of this continuum is that it is a 
series of representations integrated by means of the movements 
of attention out of the ditferentiations of the primary or 
presentation-continuum, or rather out of so much of these 
ditferentiations as pertain to what wo know as the primary 
memory-image .... To them it is proposed to look for that 
continuity which images lose in so far as they part with the 
local signs they had as percepts and cease to be either localized 
or projected” (pp. 196-7). 

It is clear that, however important the intensity of pre- 

Q 3 
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sentations in reference to non-voluntary attention, and however 
great the part assigned to the plasticity of the presentation- 
continuum, it is the activity of the subject which is the 
explanatory principle in the generation of the memory- 
continuum, The rdle of the subject is manifested even more 
plainly in that synthetic survey of mental life (Chap. XVIl) 
with which Professor Ward completes his account of psycho- 
logical principles. He there repeats a statement made by him 
in Minch to the effect that Presentationism will account for 
nine-tenths of the facts, or better for nine-tenths of each fact. 
“The preseiitationist’s services to psychology have, however, 
been greater than he knows. The more he has succeeded in 
making the structure of the nine-tenths clear the more he has 
unintentionally brought to light the fact that this pre- 
sentational structure implies a subjective function ” ([>. 411). 
“ Prom first to last the growing structure ... is the work of 
the subject so surely as feeling or attention, or in one word, 
interest, is essential to mental synthesis in any form ” (p. 414). 
In the case of the “ actual,” as distinguished from the “ psycho- 
logical” individual, the “formative” action of the subject is 
facilitated in so far as the individual inherits a “ psychoplasm,” 
he,, a plastic presentation-continuum, wherein the f rmative 
work of its ancestors is latent as “ pcculiuin.” Certain lines of 
differentiation, i-etention, assimilation are predetermined, others 
not. “The young rabbit begins by being indifferent to mice 
and interested in cari-ots, the young cat by being indifferent 
to carrots and interested in mice, while both are alarmed at 
the sight of a dog” (p. 183). This doctrine of heredity by no 
means lessens the necessity for postulating the activity of the 
subject as the explanatory principle in development. On the 
contrary, it requires such a principle for its own justification. 

In passing on to consider various phenomena of memory, 
one must in the first place notice Professor Ward’s view of 
subconsciousness. He declines to recognize any fixed boundary 
to the field of sense presentation. In respect of attention 
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there is the focus and the margin of the field, beyond such 
margin he would postulate the subconscious wherein differentia- 
tion cannot be effected. It is a penumbra of potential pre- 
sentation, an undifferentiated totum. A subconscious pre- 
sentation can only pass into the field of the differentiated 
when there is some increase in its inherent or absolute 
intensity, or when there is a change in the distribution of 
attention. Distinct from these subconscious presentations 
heyond the range of attention are the subconscious ideas, and 
it is siibconsoious ideas with which memory is concerned. 
The conception of mental life implies the persistence or 
retention of sense impressions. The “after-image” and the 
“recurrent sensation” may be regarded as idiases in the 
life history of a sense impression. So also the “primaiy 
niemory-iinage ” for whose production attention is essential. 
When no longer attended to it continues its life story in sub- 
consciousness as a i)sychical disposition. It may subsequently 
be assimilated with some fresh iiiipreasion like itself or it may 
function as a “ representation.” In this latter case its assimila- 
tion with the new situation is aceomi)auied by the reinstate- 
iiient of those attendant circumstances which were integrated 
with it by attention on a given occasion. The psychical 
disposition is to be conceived as a mental function correlate 
with physiological function. Professor Ward protests against 
the attempt to explain function by structure. “If a given 
functional activity entirely ceases it does not * leave behind it ' 
a structural plasticity that survives independently. On the 
conlraiy, when the function has completely lapsed the 
molecular structure has no longer any ‘power* to facilitate 
its recurrence*’ (p. 99). The functional disposition is a 
potential process. “ What is requisite to the realization of a 
given potentiality is sometimes a condition to be ailded, some- 
times it is one to be taken away. . . . Now presentational 
dispositions we assume to be always of the latter sort. . . . 
These dispositions are processes or functions more or less 
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inhibited, and the inhibition is determined by their relation to 
other psychical pi'ocesses or functions ” (]). 97). 

What it is important to notice here is that psychical 
dispositions and representations are processes and as such 
possess the activity of mental life, but this activity of a process 
is not to be confused with that activity which was stressed in 
the previous pai'agraph, viz., the activity of the subject. 

Although Professor Ward styles Herbart's statics ami 
dynamics of presentations a “ wild dream ” and would deprecate 
any view of pi'cscntations or representations as forces attracting 
and I'epelling each other, he accepts the Herl)artian terms 
“ evolutioir* and “involution” to express the rising and 
falling of representations from, and into, subconsciousness. 
Professor Ward compares the subconscious images with a 
concordance. The same image may iigure in various con- 
nexions. In the 8choolboy’.s knowleilge of the first book of 
the Jineit! the one verbal image, “ /Eneas,” may figure in 
different settings. An image only serves the purpose of repre- 
sentation in so far as it reinstates some particular setting, 
«.<?., a complex whole into which it has been incorporated l»y 
attention. All “representations ” may be termed ideas, and in 
this sense a psychological disposition is an “ involved ” ii /a. It 
is evolved when the reinstatement takes place. 

It is difficult to understand to what extent Professtir Ward 
identifies images and ideas. In speaking of memory he more 
frequently uses the term "image” than the term "idea,” but 
even in the case of memory one may question whether imag(*.s 
represent all tliat is remembered. To quote Profes.sor Stout : 
“ The image is only one con.stituent of the idea; the other and 
more important constituent is the meaning which the image 
conveys” {Manmd^ p. 529). Would Professor Ward assert 
that the meaning is conveyed by those images which form 
the setting of the main ime^e, and which may vary from 
clear prehensible particulars to flickering, elusive fragments ? 

Seduplicatioii of the memory train and the dying out of 
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some of its membei-s are the conditions whicli give ])otentml 
generality to representations, and so to the formation of what 
is termed, in distinction from the meTnory-continuum, tlie 
“ ideational ” cfintinuuiu. The “ concordance ” serves for the 
“ tissue ** of intellection as well as for the “ thread ” of memory. 
What is ditlicnlt to appn^ciate is how far the spinning of the 
thread and tlie weaving of the tissue is due to subjective 
activity, and how far it is deterniineil by the life of those 
processes, which are the filaments constituting the threads. 
Professor Ward tells us we rarely experience **the flow of 
ideas” undisturbed; ‘ even in dreams and reverie it is con- 
tinually interrupted and diverted It is not ditticult 

to ascertain that, so far as it is left to itself, such flow takes a 
very dill'erent coui’se from that which we should have to 
retrace if bent on reminiscence and able to recollect perfectly ” 
(p. 201). I)o(JH this refer to the activity which belongs to the 
filaments as mental processes/ Is the flow of ideas just the 
working out of the life-story of the threails when these ai*e 
free from suiiorintendencc / 

Prafc.ssor Ward draws a distinction between the inhibition 
or conflict due to the significiince of ideas, rv/., the idea 
*• rectangle ” inhibiting the pivdicatnm of any idea which 
conflicts with “ rectaugiilarity,” and the inhibition due to the 
struggle of rival presentations to secure attention. This 
distinction seems ultimately to depcmd n[)on the diflbi'enco 
between an activity concerned with the inaiiipulatiun of ideas 
and the activity which is inherent in ideas themselves as mental 
processes. 

The same contrast is .apparent in the distinction of 
“judicious” and “iiiei'hanical” memory. In discussing 
Ebbinghaus’s experimental work on “ mediate ” .associations 
between members of a series of nonsense syllables, o, ft, r, rf, 
etc., Professor Ward regards the so-called mediate associations, 
say, of a with c and ft with d as cases of interrelation. " After 
several repetitions, when the luimary associations have begun 
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to be familiar, the subjects’ attitude may change ; and it does, 
and does so with some persons sooner and more frequently than 
with others. It is then possible to note various relations 
between the members of the series besides their serial order ” 
(]). 236). Professor Ward agrees with Professor Muller that 
the subject’s activity in i-ulation to the series “displays far 
more freedom and spontaneity” than merely linking item to 
item as each files past. “ The point is that unless such further 
subjective initiative is present nothing more is achieved. As a 
result of that initiative, however, a supplementary process of 
interrelating’ comes into play. . . . This secondary inter- 
relating is llio distinguishing feature of Kant’s * judicious 
memorising ’ and implies the more complex process of redinte- 
gration ” (p. 237). Such interrelating is surely to be attributed 
to subjective activity. It is a part of that one-tenth whicli 
cannot he explained by Prescutatioiiism. 

Professor Ward’s explanation of so-called “ regressive asso- 
ciation ” follows tlie same lines. In so far as association depends 
on movements of attention, and attention can only move 
forwards, there is no “ regressive ” association. Wliat ap^jears 
like it is in reality redintegration and not pure association. 

It is possible to regard tlie life story of the filaine ts as t!ie 
explanation of tlie facts cited in regard to the age anil strength 
of associations. Experiments by Dr. dost, and still more con- 
vincingly the experiments of Dr. Ballard, show what one may 
term the ri^jening or maturing of associations with age. Bepeti- 
tioii effects more in the case of old associations than in the case 
of more recent ones. Beproduction is more complete after a 
short interval than when attempted immediately after acquisi- 
tion. I^rofessor Ward says, “ We seem left to conjecture that 
the difference is the effect of the process of assimilation working 
subconsciously ” (p. 241) ; z.6., it is due to the plasticity of the 
presentation-continuum. 

Ebbinghaus’s investigations as to the progress of forgetting 
resulted in the formula that, roughly, forgetting is proportional 
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to the logarithm of tlie time ; a result which Professor Ward 
points out as being in harmony with Herbart’s assumption 
that presentations sink below the threshold of consciousness in 
pro]K>rtion to their intensity, the less there is to sink the 
slower the process. This result is also one wliich is intelligible 
without reference to the activity of the subject. It is intelligible 
as the decay of living processes. 

Where then do we stand if we try to balance the accounts 
and interpret the results ? It is plain that whether we consider 
the formation of the memory-continuum, or whether we con- 
eider the plictioinena of remembering and forgetting, we must, 
according to Professor Ward, i-ecognize the presence of deter- 
mining factors other than the sense Impressions and their 
images, even when these are treated biologically as living 
processes governed by their own laws, exhibiting the 
cliaracteristics of all life: change, persistence, growth, decay. 

1 find it, however, extraordinarily difficult to obtain any 
clear view of the nature of this other factor, or factors, referred 
to as subjective activity, subjective selection, attention. Tlie 
whole of experience is experience which, from a philosophical 
point of VLe\v, we attribute to an individual, a subject, and in 
that sense all experience is subjective. Again, if we accept tlie 
conce})tion of mental life all experience is activity. But it is 
clear that l*rofe8sor Ward means more than this when lie refers 
to tlie activity of the subject. From the analysis of experience 
into a duality it would seem that there are asiiects of experience 
where the dominant features justify the title “ objective,” ami 
others where they justify the title “ subjective,” but the subject 
cannot bo identified with any one aspect of ex]ierieuce. It 
stands over and above experience. It has experience. There 
is a significant passage in which Professor AVard speaks of 
Mind as the subject of experience plus its experiences (p. 408). 
It is to be remembered that the word “experience” was pur- 
posely selected by him as being more catholic in its signifi- 
cance than “ consciousness.” 
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Professor Ward attributes to tlie subject one capacity and 
one power. Of the capacity we have direct experience in 
feeling. What of the power, attention ? The work of atten- 
tion has to figure under many names. Now it is perception, 
now imagination, now tiioiiglit. All the faculties of the old 
psychologists are reduced to “attention to different kinds of 
objects.” Attention to a special class of objects, viz., motor 
sensations, is termed ''conation.” It has this distinguishing 
feature that it is prece^led by feeling. Attention, then, has to 
serve as a name for the activity of the subject in its cognitioual 
relations to different kimls of objects. Obviously, as such, it is 
not the name for a specific mental function other than cogni- 
tion, even though it bears a s^iccific name. Vet if this be so, it 
is strange that reflection on experience should lead us to 
postulate a subject-agent who manipulates the growing living 
processes, selecting this, rejecting that, combining these, a(*vi*ring 
tliose. Is the only ground for our concfiptinn of an active 
subject tlie fact Unit we find this selected, that rejected, the>e 
combined, those severcil, and cannot otherwise e.xplain liow it 
came about i Does tlie case stand thus: the only direct witness 
of the subject in experience is feeling, hut the (explanation of 
cognition demands tlie postulate of an active subjec -agent? 
On the whole, Uiis seems to me to Ix^ one interpretation of 
Profes.sor Ward; perliap.s a misinterpretation, lujt, nevertln*- 
less one which I'oflects the general analysis of (experience given 
in his table (p. oG). 

In accordance with it, the (pieslion slated at the beginning 
of the pa])er should be answered thus : the faculty of memory 
implies the existence of an active Bubjccl-agent, but does not 
imply the existence of any specific function, conation. 

But there are indications of a different view : indications 
which are more marked in those parts of the PrinciplcH which 
are new or rewritten than in those parts which are reproduced 
from the article in the UncydopcrMi Jiritannica, 1885. 

The definition of psychology lays emphasis on experience 
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understood as conative activity or behaviour, and it is stated 
that “not intellect but will, not cognition but conation, not 
sensitivity but activity, is the clue to the true understanding 
of the character and development of experience ” (p. 20). “ Lif e 
or experience as conative involves both activity and feeling 
(p. 204). Is the conation in view here merely attention to 
motor presentations, with the proviso, “ initiated by feeling ’* ? 
] think not. When one turns to the account given of desire, 
can the “striving” there recognized as present be brought 
under the heading of motor experiences? Is the attitude 
of interested expectation, feeling? Does the “want” which 
Professor Ward says gives a new character to an object, 
endowing it with value, stand for feeling ? If the answer Itc 
“yes,” it will be dillicult to avoid assenting to qualitative 
differences in feeling, and also to avoid extending the simple 
duality of pleasure and pain into something resembling Wundt's 
tridimensional system. 

In discussing the question whether the strength of desire is 
proportional to the pleasure value of the aim, Professor Ward 
speaks of “ seeking.” He styles it a condition essential to desire. 
Such “seeking” is not cognition of the aim, nor can it, without 
straining, be brouglit under the category of feeling. Is it then 
to be conceived as motor sensation ? The same type of expev 
rience is implied in the account given of concentration, idea- 
tional adjustment. “ To this ideational adjustment may be 
referred most of the strain and ‘head-splitting* connected 
with recollecting, retlecting, and all that people call headwork ; 
and the ‘ absent look ’ of one intently thinking or absorbed in 
reverie seems directly due to that lack of sensory adjustment 
which the concentration on ideas entails ** (pp. 173, 174). Is 
such adjustment “ nascent movement ” ? If it is, why contrast 
it with sensory adjustment ? 

But the greatest indication which Professor Ward gives of 
recognizing a specific function which might be termed conation 
in Professor Stout’s sense of the term, viz., “ wanting the object 
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to be in some respect other than it is or in wanting it to continue 
as it is,”— is his account of “ subjective being.” 

The pure ego or I, the "idea of pure reason,” Kant’s "focus 
imaginarius,” cannot be conceived as an object, yet if it be not 
so conceived, how can it be the limit towards which the 
empirical ego, the self as known, points ? Professor Ward’s 
solution of this problem is that "experience is wider than 
knowledge” (p. 378). "That pure subject or ego which we reach 
in our analysis of experience at its rational level stands for no 
abstraction so long as we are content to distinguish it without 
attempting to sej^arate it from its objective complement the 
non-ego. When in some supreme issue a man affirms himself, 
saying, like Cajsar crossing the Itubicoii, or Luther entering 
Worms, ' I will,’ to tell him then that this I of which lie speaks 
is itself an utter abstraction, l)ccause our concept of it is the 
limit of a long process of intellection — surely this would be 
outrageous ” (p. 379). Surely here Professor Ward is relying 
on the direct witness of the experience of subjective activity 
in contradistinction to the indirect witness gained by the 
intellectual reflection on knowledge and cognition ? Can this 
direct witness, subjective activity, lie that attention of which it 
is said, " the activity of attention .... is one. Ii is only in 
relation to A and 11 that we are tempted to resolve it into a 
plurality of faculties ” ? (p. W). No, for if the activity of 
attention truly be one, and that cognitional, then ex hypotfiesi, it 
cannot be the witness which establishes the being of the 
subject. But if, in the end, the being of the subject is guaran- 
teed by a direct cxiierience, that aspect of experience which 
provides the guarantee ought to be recognized in the psycho- 
logical analysis of experience, and is for psychology the proxi- 
mate fact. For such an asiiect of exjioriencc " conation ” seems 
the suitable name. 

If this interpretation of Professor Ward’s teaching be 
more correct than tlie one previously given, then the state- 
ment with regard to memory may be amended. The faculty 
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of memory implies the existence of a specific function, 
conation. 

Dr. Bichard Semon’s treatment of memory is biological, but 
it is so in a very different sense from Professor Ward’s. It is 
not in terms of mental life, but in terms of organic life that 
Dr. Semon traces out the formation of the memory-continuum. 

In Bit Mntme one has the lineal successor of Hering’s Ueher 

OedarMnit and Butler’s "Unconscious Memory.” Dr. Semon 
uses the term " Mneine ” for memory in Hering’s sense, viz., a 
general finictioii of all organic matter, and he tries, in the first 
place, to establish the general conditions under which such 
memory occurs. Human memory will be but a special applica- 
tion of such principles, and is dealt with in his book Die 
Mnemischen Empfindunge^i. The central fact to bo explained is 
the reproduction or return of some action when the original 
conditions which gave rise to it are not repeated in tlieir 
entirety. The problem embraces both the reproduction of 
response to stimulation and tlie reproduction of characteristics 
ill ontogeny. Only the former is in place here 

The series of events in the reproduction of a response is 
outlined thus : The e.xcitation of organic matter by stimula- 
tion gives rise to what may be termed a resjionse to tlie 
stimulation, which response may lie continued in a weakened 
form even after stimulation ceases. There next ensues what, 
in relation to the state before stimulation, Semon terms a 
second indifference period. Tlie organic matter, however, is 
not in the same state as before stimulation. This change in 
the character of organic matter is an " engramm.” The proof 
of this change lies in the fact that hereafter the organic matter 
will yield a response to stimulation wliich could not have 
called forth tliat particular response previously. There is not 
only a new stimulation but also the bringing forth, or 
“ ekphorie ” of the “ engramm ” left by the old response. 

Semon does not conceive the " engramm ” as a persistence 
of excitation in the organic matter. In Die Mmmmlwi 
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Empfimhingm he says, " We are not in a poaition to say more 
than tliat after a vigorous stimulation lias run its course, the 
cliaiige which is produced is to be conceived as a cliaiige in the 
excitable substance, that is, as a substantial or material cliange.” 
In other words, Semon favours that structural interpretation 
of persistence against which Professor Ward protests. All 
simultaneous excitations in an organism form a connected 
complex of “ engramms.” A situation which is a rei)etition of 
the original situation is tlie most effective one for repro- 
ducing the response, but when parts of the original situation 
are repeated, that j>art which succeeds in repeating the 
original stimulation effect will be most effective in bringing 
about a reproduction, for the repeated effect calls forth the 
appropriate “ engramms,” “ a ” produces the excitation a, 
ami “6” the excitation The excitation a f/S is brought 

about by the stimuli lUit in virtue of the “engramni- 

complox ” A + R, due to these excitations, the stimulus “ a ” can 
hereafter, acting by itself alone, produce the excitation 
since “ a ” brings about effect a, and this “ calls forth ” the 
“ engramm-complcx ” A + B, and thus gives rise to tlie response 

Dr. Semon reduces all association to Hiniultaneoiis associa- 
tion. All organism is a systematic whole of co-existing jiarts. 
At any moment there exists a co-ordinated totality of excitable 
conditions. Each stimulation has its effect without confusion 
with any other. A complex stimulation produces a co-oriUnated 
response. Perception is a complex of this kind. Within the 
complex sonic elements are more enduring than others, thus 
in successive moments there are eoiiimon factors. What exists 
at moment A will have some factors in moment B, and thus 
there will be an “ engramm-complex ” of A and B. If here- 
after anything belonging to moment A is ” called forth,” it will 
inevitably, in virtue of its enduring factors, bring up what 
co-existed with it in nioiiieiit B. All cases of successive 
association thus rest ultimately on co-existence. It is interest- 
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ing to note the contiast between Professor Ward and Dr. Semoii 
here. Wlien association is made to rest on movements of 
attention, tlie fundamental form of association must be succes- 
sive, but wiien association is made to rest on the systematic 
co-ordination of response to co-existing stimulations, tlic funda- 
mental form must be simultaneous. 

“ Engramms ” ani directly related to strength of stimula- 
tion. Tlic special nerve patli stimulated is most affected, but 
the whole nervous system is affected to some degree, with the 
exception of those paths which are so specialized as to be 
impenetrable by any but their “ adequate ” stimulation. There 
is, therefore, no definite localization of “ engramms ; ” they 
cannot be thought of ns deposited in (;erUin cells. Plainly 
there is nothing in this account of the generation of a inemory- 
coiitinuum, if that phrase may pass, to imply conation. 

In turning to consider Dr. Semon's treatment of some of 
the plumnnieiia of memory, the theory of “ liomojdionie ’* may 
be noticed tirst. Just as sense excitations are regarded as co- 
ordinated but not mixed, so “engramms” must likewise be 
regavik'd as co-ordinated but not mixed. Further, there is no 
mixliii'c between sense silmulation and the reproduced response. 
If yv, siguities the onginal situation and the memory 
evoked, then is never fused with y v,- The likeness between 

and yWj laay bo complete, as in the case of recognition, or 
partial, as when a deKiiite memory of a different occasion is 
evoked by a situation ; but be it complete or partial, is 
never fused with y^or,. More than this, upon repetition each 
separate “ engrain m” is distinct from those which preceded it. 
Instead of an “ inextricable confusion” of “ engramms ” as the 
result of repetition, there results an “ analysable consonance.” 
This is what is termed “ homophonie.” Here, again, it is useful 
to contrast Dr. Somoii and Professor Ward, and to recall the 
latter’s pnitest against a theory of t^crsistcnce whereby expe- 
rience “ drags at each remove a lengthening chain.” It is true 
that Dr. Semou does not claim that each “ engramm ” can 
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actually give rise to a reproduction, but of their separate 
efTectiveuess, he has no doubt. Even when not giving rise to a 
reproduction they may contribute to the vividness or complete- 
ness of other reproductions. Here, indeed, he seems to come 
near to Professor Ward’s conception of ** plasticity.” 

In place of Professor Ward’s “concordance,” Dr. Semon 
presents the conception of “layers of engramm-complexes” 
differing in date, but each possibly containing what may be 
thought of as the same “ engramm,” through the presence of 
which the different layers become associated with one another. 
This is Dr. Semon's illustration : He sees in a garden at Torlx»le 
a tree w^th a blood red fruit and is told the ti-ee is called the 
kaki-tiee. Some years later he heara a discussion as to suit- 
able colours for military uniforms, khaki is mentioned and he 
thinks to himself, “ it must bo very different from kaki fruit,” 
while at the same time a memory of the scene in the gsirden 
rises before him. Some time after he is at a railway station 
where he hears a traveller ask for a ticket to Xago-Torbolo. 
Again an image of the gar<len and the fruit arises. Months 
later in a restaurant fancy ice fruits suggest by their colour 
the kaki fruit and tlu5 garden at Torbole. Each recall gives 
rise to a difTerent complex, hut the complexes, by virtue of the 
“ engramm ” of the kaki fruit can be associated with one another. 
This would he Dr. Semon’s explanation of the “tissue” of 
experience. The (30-existence of filaments suflices for the 
weaving of the fabric. 

The explanation of mediate associations and forward associa- 
tion is made clear by a scheme of the relations of excitations to 
one another in the successive moincnts of a series of events : 
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Let A, B, 0, D represent events and ai ... 041 etc., represent 
the dying effects of A, etc., daring successive moments. At 
the moment when event D takes place, there co-exists with 
it as, &s, Cl, thus association between a and c is not merely 
possible but necessary; hence the mediate association of a 
and c, similarly for b and d, etc. 

[f the same scheme be used to illustrate the relation of 
** engramms,” it will indicate why "forward” rather than 
“ regressive ” association takes place. Should the event C be 
repeated on any occasion it will suggest the event D rather 
than event 11, because the " engramiii ” of the original event C 
co-exists with the "engramm” of the fading bi, whereas the 
“engrainm” of ci co-exisls with the actual and vivid D. The 
association of C}, 1) is regarded as stronger than that of C, bi. 
Professor Ward’s imnements of attention are replaced by the 
principle of the relative intensity of " engramms.” 

Obliviscence may be due, not to the dying away of 
“ engramms,” hut to inhibition of " ekphorie.” “ Ekphorie ” may 
be hindered, since it depends upon the partial return of the 
excitation which gave rise to the " eiigramin,” and with a change 
in the stale of the organism, such return may become impos- 
sible. 

Does Dr. Semon, then, give an account both of the forma- 
tion of a nieinory-coiitinuuin and of the phenomena of memory 
without implying the existoiiee of such a function as conation ? 
The answer so far would seem to bet undeniably “ yes.” The 
temporal order of stimulations, their strength and repetitions, 
together with the basic facts of organic life, appear to explain 
memory in man just as they explain "iiineme” in all oi'gauic 
matter. 

Does Dr. Semou commit the fallacy against which Professor 
Ward issued a warning in his Gifford LccUim, “ The bare term 
'retention’ itself, and all cognate terms, such as 'trace,’ 
' residuum,’ are meaningless unless some present circumstance 
can be related to the past; thus they presuppose memory?” 

B 
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This is the fallacy of the Behaviourist, e,g., Watson, " Memory 
in our sense is a general term to express theftict that after a 
period of no practice in certain habits . . . the function is not 
lost but is retained as part of the individual’s organization, 
although it may through disuse have suffered greater or less 
impairment ” {Pi^chology, p. 304). For whom is this a fact ? 
Only for someone who can bring past and present together 
by memory and compare them. Memory is presupposed. 
Dr. Semon, however, does recognize the “experiencing” of 
impressions and images in his treatment of Du M'liemischen 
Empfindungm, But this very recognition has its consequences. 

Sense perception is complex and, as such, leaves an 
engramm-complex. The memory i^cproduction of the original 
perception is usually fragmentary, indeed for experience the 
difference between perception and memory is made to depend 
partly on this circumstance. What explanation is there for 
the fragmentary image ? In accordance with the principles of 
“nineine” the whole complex should be reproduced. Dr. Semon 
conceives tliis fis being actually the case, but says that many 
memory images are too faint to be experienced. He compares 
the remembered items to the summits of a submerged range of 
mountains. Just as only tlie high peaks would be visible and 
would appear as sej)arate islands, so only the vivid im[)ressions 
are reproduced in memory as fragments of the perceptual 
complex. Vividness in the original impression is thus treated 
as a determining factor, and vividness is carefully distinguished 
from intensity. Direction of attention to an impression gives 
it that vividness which ensures it being reproduced. Une may 
compare with rrofe8.sor Ward’s statement that primary memory- 
images depend mainly upon the attention given to the 
impression. It is attention which selects elements in the sense 
complex and also selects features in the reproduction. The 
“summit” memories which are attended to become clearer, 
those that are not, fall back into the sub-conscious. The 
difference between sense impression and image is one of vivid- 
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ness, and it is this, rather tlian any diflerc^nce in intensity which 
keeps an image and a sensation distinct when they are present 
together in consciousness. {Cf. Professor Ward, p. 173). Tlio 
vividness of an image is not independent of the intensity of the 
raise impression, but nevertheless the image of an intense 
impression is nut necessarily more vivid than the imago of a less 
intense one. The only way in which the vividness of images 
may be increased is by attention. 

When several sense impiessioiiH are experienced simul- 
taneously there will be decreasing degrees of vividncs.s among 
them in relation to some one vivid impression. If they belong 
to the same sense, simultaneous impressions will inhibit one 
auotlier or give rise to consonance or become vivid in succession 
(retinal rivalry). In the case of com})cting trains of images the 
train followed must be one only of the com])elitors, or a single 
train into which members from each of the rival trains enter. 
There will not be two trains side by side. This fact of single- 
ness in the train of images is imi)ortant. I )r. Semon explains 
it as a condition of vividness. Ajiwrt from this requirement 
there seems no necessity for recognizing a limit in the number 
of sense impressions simnltaneously [U'cscnt, ami none for 
restricting reproduction to a single thread. Does the require- 
ment of vividness lie at the rcx>t of intellectual inconi])iitibility ? 
Professor Ward distinguished the- condicD of presentations to 
secure attention from the conilict of ideas due to content. 
Dr. Semon would seem to make both alike depend ultimately 
upon whatever determines vividness. Will the laws of “ mneme ” 
cover these conditions ? In so far as vividness is not due to 
consonance of images or impressions, it is attributed to the 
selective action of attention. But of attention itself we have 
no explanation whatever, save what can be gathered from a 
somewhat cryptic footnote. “ I should like to lay stress on the 
fact that the specific laws of the interplay of simultaneous and 
successive excitations, laws which have still in part to be 
discovered, correspond to what we have called attention. These 
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laws, however, will only form a separate chapter in that same 
book of law which we have attempted to study in the text of 
the present book {Mn, Emp,, p. 341). 

Are we to infer from this that finally vividness, and all 
that depends upon it, will be resolved into laws of stimulation 
and response? If so, there is no place for conation in Uic 
theory of memory. But in the meantime Dr. Semon, like 
William James, appears to use attention as an original force to 
give that character to images, without which all the mechanism 
of neural habits is of no effect for the explanation of the actual 
course of ideas. 

What shaixi does the problem take in Dr. Freuds 
psychology? It is not easy to obtain a clear conception of 
principles, for Dr. Freud and his followers liave 1)cen primarily 
concerned with establishing a method for psychiatry, not in 
working out a theoretical psychology. In the last chapter of 
The Interpretation of Dreams there are some indications of 
a general theory. Dr. Freud sketches tlie outline of a ])rimitivo 
psychic apparatus of the reflex type. Stimulation, excitement, 
discharge should be its cycle of events, but, in addition Ui 
stimulation from without, this apparatus is subject to stimula- 
tion from within by bodily conditions. The excitument thus 
aroused is more continuous, and its removal, which rerplii^‘S a 
new situation, is accompanied by a feeling of gratification. 
The now situation and the feeling of gratification are asso- 
ciated, presuina})ly on the principle of temporal contiguity, but 
possibly something analogous to Professor Ward’s principle 
of subjective selection is implied. On the re})etition of such 
an excitement there will arise a “psychic feeling” (a wishj 
which reinstates the memory of the situation which gave rise 
to gratification. The situation is revived with hallucinatory 
force. Tlie purpose which such a simple apparatus could 
serve is to allow of hallucinatory “ wish fulfilincnt ” following 
the “ wish situation.” If in place of gratification painful fear 
arises with the new situation, there will be i]o reinstatemepl 
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of the situation in memory, on the contrary, any tendency 
towards such reinstatement will be repressed. The only energy 
in such a primary system is wish energy, and it is controlled by 
pleasure and pain automatically, being condensed in giving 
hallucinatory vividness to the memory of wish fiilfiliiicnt. 
Tliis simple reflex type of apparatus is supplemented by a 
secondary system whose occupation energy is governed by 
dilTerent laws. In face of the claims of the external senses, 
this system can inhibit the hallucinatory wish fulfilment, and 
thus find place to the trial and error processes by which the 
individual learns his world. The rough sketch of the two 
systems conveys a meaning so lung ns it is treated as a rough 
sketch only, blocked in partly in terms which suggest physio- 
logical processes, partly in terms suggestive of mental life. 
It is, I presume, as performances of the secondary system that 
one must account for those processes of perception, association, 
memory, intellection, which are described in cominonidacc 
psycliology. The recognition <if the two systems and of their 
I'elations to one another giv(>s rise to the doctrines which have 
dislinguished Dr. Freiurs psychology. 

As the secondary system develops there arises a c»)nlUct 
between its ideas and the wish fulfilments of the primary 
system. In place of gratiliciition comes |)ain and consequent 
repression. But as the wishes themselves are beyond the 
inhibitory control of the secondary system these endure as 
potential forces of conflict. The wish energy may be transferred 
and condensed into any ideas repressed by the secondary 
system, and when sufticieiitly reinforced these ideas may break 
through the inhibitions to which they have been subjected. 
The bond of association between the wish and the repressed 
idea to which it transfers its energy seems to be some partial 
identity in content. 

Of the events which take place in the two systems those of 
which we are conscious are only a small part. Consciousness 
is "a sensory organ for the reception of psychic qualities” 
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{The Interpreiatwn of Dreams, p. 453). Sense impressions, 
images, including verbal images, and pleasure and pain, are 
cited as psychic qualities. “Mental processes themselves are 
devoid of quality except for the excitements of pleasure and 
pain accompanying them ” {jSM,, 490). The primary system, 
the wish system, is uueonscious. Its qualities therefoi-e are 
never perceived as such, but only in tlieir I'elation to the 
secondary system, much of which is also unconscious, in the 
sense of not being actually perceived ; such is the “ fore- 
conscious.” 

Dr. Fiieud tells us tliat, when the unconscious idea pene- 
trates through the forecoiiscious to consciousness, and when a 
foreconscious idea is repressed and taken up by the unconscious 
or priniaiy system, this is not to be conceived as a spatial 
change, but as a change in energy of the system cuncerned. 
Consciousness is i^^arded iis exercising a regulative control 
over occui)ation energy (attention?). Both systems have the 
same raisoa (Viire, wi.sh fulfilment. “ The primary process 
strives for a discharge of excitement, in order to establish a 
perception identity with the sum of excitement thus gathered ; 
the secondary process has abamloned this intention and under- 
taken instead the task of bringing about a tliow/ht iilentity” 
(ibu/., p. 477). How lines this general theory affect the problem 
of memory 1 What does the life-story of any impression 
become ? Impression gives rise to image. Contiguity in time 
and similarity are accepted as conditions of association and 
reproduction as, to a certain extent, taking place in accordance 
witli these conditions, but only to a certain extent. If mental 
life were solely on the model of the primary system, memory 
would he entirely incidental to the life story of wish. That 
would be remembered which was connected with wish fulfil- 
ment : that would be hirgotten which was connected with pain. 
What would have been absolutely true of the primary apparatus 
is regarded as partly true for the whole apparatus. Much of what 
is reproduced and of what is foi^otten finds its explanation in 
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the wishes of the unconscious. Moreover, in the dream the 
primary system makes use of the images of memory to secure 
that hallucinatory vividness which is characteristic of its wish 
fulfilment. These images are wrested from their true associa- 
tions and their significance is only to Ije found by legardiiig 
them as the vehicles for the expression of ideas which Ijelung 
to the unconscious. Tlie relation of images to ideas was 
referred to in discussing Professor Ward. By this interpreta- 
tation of dreams the whole problem of imagery aud meaning 
is raised in its most difficult form. But whatever their 
signification, such reproductions must form part of the life 
history of the impression. Dr. Freud cites cases of forgetting, 
substitution of false memories and concealment of one memory 
by another. In every case he finds the e.xplanation in some 
repressed element which has been associated with the memory 
in question, and thus taken it into the unconscious. The 
substitutions and the memories which conceal other memories 
(much as dream images conceal repressed wishes) ** do not owe 
their existence to their own contents, but to an associative 
relation of their contents to another repressed thought” 
{Psychopathology of Everyday Life^ p. 58). 

It makes very little difference in principle what conception 
is adopted of the ultimate source of the wishes which belong to 
the primary system, whether all wishes are reduced to the 
sexual wish or whether a variety of instinctive wishes are 
recognized, in either case the structure of memory is regarded 
as at the service of the unconscious wish. One may ask is 
there any difiference between this standpoint aud that of Pro- 
fessor Ward, when he says, ** Psychologically regarded, then, the 
sole function of perception and intellection is, it is contended, 
to guide action and subserve volition — more generally to 
promote self-conservation and betterment ” ? (p. 21). There* is 
just this difference, and it seems fundamental. For Professor 
Ward, just as much as for Aristotle, intellect is the vision 
of the soul. To conceive of it as a blind slave directed by 
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a cunning master is to misconceive it. Consciousness of 
success or failure together with awareness of the situation is 
essential if action is to be guided by cognition, and this con- 
dition requires that even instinctive impulses should fall within 
the rcabii of conscious activity. Further, cognition for Professor 
Ward is governed by its own laws. Whatever interpretation 
is put upon subjective activity and its work in the generation 
of the memory-continuum and in the various phenomena of 
memory, it is self-consistent in. its operations. This it could 
not be, unless that upon which it worked had inherent charac- 
teristics in accordance with which its operations were deter- 
mined. 

With reference to the inilucnce of the unconscious wish on 
the foigetting of proper names, Ur. Freud writes : “ the given 
explanation docs not contradict the conditions of memory 
I'eproduction and forgetting assumed by other psychologists, 
which tliey seek in certain relations and dispositions” 
p. 10). But is this really the case ? The conditions assumed, 
condiliuns of dispositions and relations, are conditions wherein 
wish fullilnieiit or noii-fuUilment yields consciousness of success 
or failure. It seems impossible to piece together tiu laws of a 
psychology wherein the duality of the conscious and the uncon- 
scious is not recognized with laws wliich result from just that 
recognition. 

In conclusion, what answer shall be returned to the ques- 
tion us to the faculty of memory and conation i In accordance 
with Ur. Freud’s theories, it is not memory which implies a 
specific function of conation, but unconscious conation which 
implies memory and the laws of unconscious conation which 
determine many of its uianifestatiou.s. 



Meeting of the Anstolelian Society at 74, Grosvenm' Street] W, 1 , 
on July 5<A, 1920, at 8 P.M. 


XII.— MYSTICISM TllUE AND FALSE. 

By W. F. (rEIKIE-COB15. 

Two questiuns are to occupy us in this paper : the fact <»f 
mysticism and its value for philosophy. That mysticism 
is one tiling ; what it is is another thing, and it is one of the 
functions of philosojdiy to decide tliis latter question. 

Our initial difficulty is due to the many shades of meaning 
with which the terms mystic and mysticism arc charged. And 
of tiiis variety a few examples maybe usefully given. “All 
mysticism asserts, in contradistinction from the external, 
mechanical and dualistic character of ordinary orthodoxy, the 
immediate character of religu)us values.”* * * § “Mysticism is 
religion in its most concentrated and exclusive form it is 
“ that attitude of minil in which all other relations are swallowed 
up in the relation of the smil to tiod.”! “That occupation 
u’ith the spiritual world which is of the essence of mysticism 
inevitably involves a view that, at the least lightly esteems the 
world of sen.sc.”J “The coneeption (of the subliminal Self) is 
one which has lutherto been regardcil as purely mystical.”J 
The mystics of all ages have been so far justified in their coii- 
lention tliat the form of our experience which presents the 
truest analogy to the experience of the AUsolule must 1 h> supra - 
relational, or, in other words, that the most real type of 
Unite experience must be one which transcends the distinction 

* lloit'diiig, Phif. of Ri'/igiort, p. 214. 

t Edward (Jaird, TV/t* Ecotution of Theology in the (Jreok Philo»ophersy 
ii, 210. 

J EneycL of Ediyhn ami Ethivs, ix, 114^\. 

§ F. W. H. Myers, Umnan Personal ity, p. 13. 
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of subject and predicate.”* * * § And again, “ In holding that all 
genuine individuality, finite or infinite, involves a type of 
immediate felt unity which transcends reduction to the rela- 
tional categories of tliought and will, we may fairly be said to 
have reached a conclusion which, in a sense is mystical, ”t and in 
his Problem of GomhictX lie says truly : “ As the Alexandrian 
Platoiiists knew, it is not by knowledge or science, but in an 
intuition that is something more and less than knowledge, and 
cannot be described in language appropriate to our roundabout 
conceptual modes of experience, that the absolute whole, if 
apprehended at all, would have to be api)rehended.” So 
Dr. AIcTaggart: “ A mysticism which ignored the claims uf the 
understanding would no doubt be doomed. None ever went about 
to break logic, but in the end logic broke him. But there is a 
mysticism which starts from tlie standpoint i»f the understand- 
ing, and only departs from it in so far as that standpoint shows 
itself not to be ultimate, hut to postulate something beyond itself. 
To transcend the lower is nt>t to ignore it,”§ and “The view that 
selves are manifestations of the Ahsedute, in siudi a way that 
they change and pcrisli while the Absolute remains unchanged 
is one wliich lias always had an attraction fur myst’cs. It is 
especially [U’ominent among oriental thinkers.”il “ Tlie course 
of philo.so])hy i.s tlie transformution of the mystical con- 
ceptions of genius into rational cogiiition.'l Speaking of 
optimism I^eslie Stephen reniurk.s that “its adherents are ready 
to admit that the pure reason renuires the support uf the 
emotions before such a doctrine can he estahlished, ami are 
therefore marked by a certain tinge of mysticism the rest 
“ have not been able to e.sca|X} iut<j any mystic rapture.”** 

* A. E. Taylor, PlcmttxU uf MrOipfotsic^ p. 152. 

+ Jbid,^ p. 413. 

I P. 306. 

§ Stwlies in Hegelian Coemologg^ p. 2B2. 

II Ibid., p. 3;i. 

^ E. von flartriiaiiD, PhiliOftphy of the VaroMciovey ii, 234. 

An Agnostic's Apolugy^ pp. 36-37. 
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Miss Jane Harrison in asking how a dead man can be a daimmi 
■of fertility objects that “ the two aspects are incompatible, oven 
contradictory — death and life are not the same, though 
mysticism constantly seeks to blend tliem.*** Nettleship says 
that “true mysticism is the consciousness that everything 
which we experience, every 'fact* is an element and only an 
element in ' the fact,’ i.e., that in being what it is, it is signifi- 
■cant or symbolic of more.! Speaking of the Dionysian type 
•of religion, Mr. Cornford says: “llecause the province of a 
Mystery God is always, primarily, the human society from 
which he immediately springs, it is possible for him to remain 
human as well as divine. In this lies the secret of the vitality 
■of mystical religion.*’! So Hoffding says that “ the feeling of 
love has a mystical character due to the arousing of uncoin- 
pichendcd organic instincts, and to the inllueuce of these on 
the vitAl feeling and on the imagination.**§ -And again : “Value 
•can only be preserved by means of changes and transformations. 
This state of tilings depends on the reality of the temporal 
relation and the reality of differences in general. Only by 
way of pure mysticism, tlie logical outcome of which is ecstasy, 
■can we (sometimes) attain to a disregard of this order of 
tliings.”l| 

lloyce, wdiilo athrniing that Mysticism is “not a vaguely 
applied name for superstition in general, or for beliefs in spirits, 
in sj»ecial revelations, and in magic” says that “ for the mystic, 
acc(»rding to the gouuinely historical definition of what con- 
stitutes speculative Myslicism, to be real means to be in such 
wuse Immediat(* that, in the presence of this immediacy, all 
thought Jiml all ideas, absolutely satisfied, are queuched, so that 
the finite search ceases, and the Oilier is no longer another, but 

* p. 269. 

+ Philosophical RanainSy p. 32. 

J Rdiyion to Philosophtfy p. 112. 

g OHtlitm of Psychology^ p. 77. 

|| Philosophy of Religion^ \i. 252. 

s 2 
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is absolutely found.”* And “the true historical importauco 
of Mysticism lies not in the subject to which it applied the- 
predicate real, but in the view it holds of the fundamental 
meaning of that very ontological predicate itself . . . Mysticism 
consists in asserting that to be means, simply and wholly, to he 
wimcdiateJ'f Yet in spite of his ample recognition of tlie 
practical value of Mysticism, Koyce in the end rejects it as a 
metaphysical guide, on the ground that like Realism it is a 
mere abstraction, and ends in a salio morfalc from the world of 
the Manifold into the One which is zero. “ The mystic ignores 
the sum of the series. He cares only for the final term itself, 
viewed as the limit which the other terms approach.”{ Since 
Royce confines his criticism of Mysticism to its speculative 
activity this cvmclusion is not surprising, llul siu^culation is. 
not tb(; peculiar work of Mysticism ; it docs not define its 
essence; it is hanlly a proinuty of it, and is probably not more 
than an accident. 

Plotinus lends no coiintcnance to tin? suggestion that 
Mysticism is essentially .speculative. In the mystical vision 
there are not two things, hut seer and seen are one. “ Perhaj^s 
we ought not to speak of vision ; it is rather anotl *r way of 
seeing, an ectasy and a siiii]»]ifying, a sidf-abandonmenl, a 
yearning for a touch, n*st. ami a striving after union with whal 
is to be seen in the sanctnary.”§ So again: “The son! being 
filled with (h?ity luings forth these (heauty, justice, virtue). 
And this is both the beginning and end to the soul. It is the 
beginning indeed, because she originates from tbcnce ; but it is 
the end lajcansc the (Jood is there, ami because when the soul is 
situated there, she becomes what she w^as before .... SiinM* 
the soul is fliflerent from (.Joil, but is derived from Inin, she 
necessarily loves him, ami when she is there she has a (vlestinl 

* Tim \\Whl tnid th»i 

t IhitL, p. HO. 

J Ihvl., p. ini. 

Enn., vi, 9-11. 
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love; but the love which she here possesses is common 
vulgar.”* Finally, Mr. A. B. Sharpe finds himself unable to 
define Mysticism without the use of the discredited term 
** supernatural.” The characteristic of mystical states is “ that 
they are directly and immediately supernatural.” Mysticism 
is, therefore, a passive state of the soul during which God 
himself illuminates it. “ The only direct, immediate or experi- 
mental knowledge of God that man can attain to must be super- 
naturally bestowed upon him.”f 

It seemed necessary to cite reputable authors on behalf of 
the claims of Mysticism because of the dislike, expressed or 
unexpressed, felt by professed philosophers for it. Their 
attitude towards it is perhaps well illustrated by a remark 
made by Talleyrand when tlie Host passed by in prucession ; 
^'Nous nous saluons mais nous ne parlous pas.” The above 
citations may serve as sufficient testimony that Mysticism 
represents a series of facts of experience, and also that it is a 
term of art which it is specially difficult to define with precision. 
It seems impossible, however, to dislodge from popular language 
the loose sense of tlie term mysticism. 

In spite, however, of the appeal to the supernatual as alone 
constitutive of the mystic experience, it would seem that 
mysticism has a double aspect, one i)reparatory, or partial, or 
perhaps improper, and one final, complete and proper. The 
former is to be recognized in the s*}arch for the moaning of 
tilings, and the latter in the ecstatic experience in which 
subject and object melt into that mysterious Somewhat which 
is the ground of subject and object alike. Partial and successive 
experiences of a mystical character form a cumulative dis- 
position which has its term in the mystical experience proper, 
much as progressive modifications of a structure emerge through 
epigenesis into something which, wlien it appeal s, we call a new 
creature. 

♦ Ibid.^ vi, 9, 9. 

t Mti»ticim: Its True lufMe', pp. 61, 14. 
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A. It will perhaps be most useful if we illustrate a little 
what has been just called partial mysticism. And we will take 
first that study of nature which we call — 

OL, Scieme , — All men are concerned with a study of the 
nature of things and the uses and purposes to be found in them. 
And it makes no diffei'ence to our present inquiry whether they 
are studied for a practical or theoretical end ; indeed, these are 
at bottom indistinguishable, for the establishment of a complete 
theory has a practical value ; the doctrine of the Absolute, for 
example, is as truly a practical as a theoretical good. The 
exact study of things, then, is an attempt to trace them back 
to their origin and to follow them to their final cause, and 
every success in ascertaining their nature is of a mystic 
charactc^r, inasmuch as it is a discovery of some aspect of tlie 
fieality hidden behind the Appeamncc. For Jlysticism as8unu*s 
that tlie life is more than the form, and it is incompatible with 
all realistic striving to state philosophic thought, or any other 
activity of life in mathematical formula*. 

Mysticieiii is the ultimate explanation of phenomena 
such as those presented l)y instinct or impulse. Tlie most 
thoroughgoing phylogenetic inquiry into instinct C'^unes to a 
pause l^efore the end is reached. The tlieory of heredity, ev(*n 
though carried back to account for pre-human antece<lents, (*r 
pre-historic conditions, leaves us still with some unknown 
cause not to he found in the history of the ohjecl. Even so no 
doubt it will he found that omnia exeunt in mi/slerium, but at 
all events tlie mystic’s hypothe.sis does cany ns liack, as does 
philosophic thought witli which here it runs parallel, a stage 
further than science can. And to carry a process a 8te[» 
further liack is always so far a service to science. 

7. The theory of evolution, or, more technically, of epi- 
genesis, seems inca];)ahle of being unified without a dose of 
mysticism. For, presuming all species to have liecn derived from 
primordial protoplasm, we have to account for the power which 
has produced the many species out of the one root of their 
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existence. We have to account also for the adaptive power 
which has given success to the survivors, for as all are sup- 
jjosed to have started on equal terms, we must assume an 
unknown which has acted as a differentiating factor. But 
this X making for improvement in the case of some species 
lias a teleological value, and having the whole in view we can 
but recognise it as mystical. 

We may reach the same result by the way of [isychology. 
When I)r. Ward explains* that pleasHre is one thing and 
2 )leasurcs another, and that these latter become graded into 
higher and lower through accommodation and novelty, he is 
building on the fact that there is a power at work which 
constructs qualitative differences out of quantitative. But 
this fact is not obvious so long as natural differeiu *>s occupy 
the attention exclusively; indeed it may appear to be not 
applicable to an eiiumerative whole when the many examples 
of degeneration are considered. Hence, if we conclude for a 
teiideucy to improvement in every lower organism we shall be 
applying a pre-jiidgmeiit mystically arrived at, ie,, by an 
iiituithni of the nature of the whole. 

8. A new chapter in human knowledge has been opened by 
anthropology with its description of folk-beliefs and customs. 
But these latter have been treated unliiiarily as being merely 
the rude ami primitive hegiiiiiiiigs of our later culture. And 
little attention has been directed to the question of their 
validity. Bather, the assuiiiptioii has been made that they 
have been over-lived, and that they have, therefore, ceased 
to have more interest for us than as laiidinarks of a long- 
forgotten and obsolete stage in our own development. Yet a 
closer scrutiny might disclose the fact that as a general mle 
folk-psychology, if formally false, is materially a true transcript 
of Heality. The universal l)elief of the savage in gods, whether 
high or low, celestial or telluric, witnesses to man's innate 


* Psycl'ological PriHciples, p. 2(>7 f. 
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sense of the principle of Otherness, and is at all events more 
rational than the later attempt to dispense with the Other in 
favour of Self-deiiication. That the principle of Otherness 
should have held undisputed sway in periods when criticism 
was in possession of no scientific instrument is remarkable, 
and perhaps inexplicable, unless we have recourse to the 
hypothesis that man’s mind is determined not only by a view 
of the Manifold, but also and concuri'ently by a synoptic view. 
Hut every synoptic view is identical with what our authorities 
are agreed in calling mystical. 

6. Since Itousseaii’s day many thinkers have insisted on his 
doctrine of a general will as the expression of the conation of a 
community. On the other hand, voices have been raiseil from 
time to time urging that psychological concepts arc made 
chaotic by any suck doctrine. And these latter seem to plead 
the better cause. Yet a man who urges that England, or the 
Catliolic Church, stands fur something more than a joint will of 
all, or for more than the Joint agreement of the numbers uf a 
governing junta, can hardly be silenced. Here too the solution 
uf the antinomy seems to be in the mystic’s liands. The will 
of the individual is the type of all will, and liis will is distinct 
from the several wills of the rest, but it is not a separate will. 
It is a phase, perhaps a moment, of the universal will of the 
Absolute, the phenomenal expression of the one will. Similarly, 
every several will in tlie community converges on the same 
universal will, and at the same time expresses it. And if it be 
said that these several wills are over a large area contradictory 
of each other, the answer is dimet; the volitions may be 
contradictory, but tlie ** standing will,” if we probe deep 
enough, will be found self-identical. The general will might 
he indeed accounted for on the supposition uf the over-ruling 
activity of the will of a Salfimv or t/enitis jjutrm, whose will 
would be the standing will of all. But such a will would still 
be singular, and would have to use persuasion or coercion to 
secure the adhesion of the several wills of the members of the 
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community. In the former case, what would be operative in 
the phenomenal order would be the wills of the members 
acting jointly ; in the latter case there would be no will at all, 
for freedom would be wanting. But whether acting directly 
through immanence, or indirectly through a departmental 
presiding officer, the will of the one is supreme over all lesser 
wills, and this conclusion is a product of mystic intuition. 

The mystic is a devout lover of Nature. To him, 
waving its row of lamps the universe sings in worship day 
and night. There the sound of the unseen bells is heard ; 
there the Lord of all sitteth on his throne.” The air is full of 
daimmisi, and the earth of the knowledge of the Lord. Nature 
is, for him, a treasure-house of natural and necessary symbols, 
and lieiK'C the ci'oation of arbitrary and fanciful symbols is an 
impertinence, or a disease. True symbolism is gained from 
Nature by intuition, and rests on a system of correspondences 
where wlieels revolve within wheels, for the spirit of the living 
creature is in the wheels. The mystic is untouched by any 
reminder that Nature is re<l in tooth and claw with ravine. He 
denies the fact, or explains it away, or disregards it as being 
an irrelevance. His intuition is of the unity, and as a mystic 
lie takes little heed of the diflerences, holding them to be but 
incident to progress towards the perfection of the whole. If 
Nature be the vesture of the invisible King, then it is the 
King on wliom the attention of liie mystic is rivet ted. The 
vesture has but a mediate value and is comparatively negligible. 

In these examples of a partial or improper mysticism we 
note that tlie mysticism is of a nature akin to instinct. It 
dimly sees, but does not apprehend its object, and it builds on 
past experiences wliich now form the structure of tlie Uncon- 
scious. Ill fact, the mystic impulse is at once the ground of 
instinct, impulse, folk-beliefs, and the feeling for Nature, and 
also the vivifying principle which assures tliem their form and 
persistence in the Uiicouscious. Nature itself is in all those 
shapes already deposited in the Unconscious by seonian 
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experience. It is, however, the function of consciousness to 
survey the phenomena of the inner and the outer life in the 
light of reason, to point to their unity of origin and texture, 
and to bring the Manifold of experience under the One whose 
existence is a mystical postulate suggested hy the intuitive 
unity of man s own mystical being. 

B. The mysticism whicli we have up till now been con- 
sidering is but the forecourt of the temple. It onshrines what 
has been; it suggests tlie ground on which the palace of Truth 
itself shall be erected. It is conservative rather than pro- 
gressive. It assumes what cannot be demonstrated — sin upward 
tendency in tlic world ; asserts that what has been achieved is 
but an enrnest of what sliall yet lie dune; and, most im])ortant 
of all, maintains that the mind of man is in living union with a 
spirit, or power, which is tlie si>irit, or power, whose peculiar 
function it is to draw under law all things to their perfection 
in the whole. 

In the last paragraph we seem to have readied tlic parting 
of the ways between the mysticism which is true and the 
mysticism which is false. The mysticism which springs from 
the Unconscious, which is the sum of our past, human and pre- 
human, is not mysticism proper but memory. It seems to act 
in the same way as mysticism pro|)er, Init the appearance is 
fallacious. Its characteristic modes of activity are to be seen in 
intMliuiiiship, in speculation in nvMms, in automatic writing, 
crystal-gazing, inspirational writing, clairvoyance, and clair- 
audience, iind in all similar phenomena. These all alike have 
their utility in revealing to us the nature and extent of the 
buried treasures of memory, and in reminding us, by the 
contrast they afford between the foundations of the Conscious 
and the formless ghosts of the Unconscious, liow correct was 
the Greek thought which assigned good to the limited and evil 
to the infinite. 

Time mysticism, on the other hand, is of a forward look. Its 
roots are not in the earth but in the eternal Reason which over- 
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shadows aud penetrates all thinking. Hence, every mystical 
activity proper is due Ui the inspiration of a higher power with 
which the mind of man is in touch by virtue of its kinship of 
nature. The mystic experience begins as intuition and is 
perfected in judgment.* It is true that the intuition is often so 
evanescent as to elude the grasp of reflection. It has but a 
glimpse “of inconiprehensibles, and thoughts about things 
which thoughts but tenderly touch.” But it does not seem to 
be correct to refer this intuition to feeling, if feeling bo “ the 
one capacity of the pure ego,” by which it is (iiiher pleased or 
displeased with its presentation. Rather, the intuition is the 
liegiiining of thouglit, and may, or may not, succeed in vindica- 
ting its right to become thought. Tlie cases, therefore, in whicli 
it succeeds should be taken as illustrating the character of those 
ill which it fails. Thus we should conclude that all mystie 
intuition is neither thought nor feeling, l»ut lliat the cunsequeul 
activity concerned comes under the category cd* thouglit, and 
not properly of feeling, though of course liere as everywhere 
some feeling is an accompaniment of the thought. In other 
words, iiiysticism proper is the must positive fovni which a 
moral valuation can take. It is a revelatiiai not so much of tlie 
true as of the good ; and though the good and the true have 
aspects ill common, it has a positive, personal, iiiniuestioniug 
quality which is a necessary feature of a moral valuation even 
as we know it, whatever thought’s ideal claims may V'e. It 
would follow I’rom thi.s that mystical experiences would be 
much more common were not most people content to take 
a shabby intellectualist interpretation of their most vital 
moments. 

Mysticism, then, is an immediate apprehension of some 
interior good comparable to the immediate knowledge we have 

* The mystical conception begins with the phenomena of imagination, 
and, provided nothing intervenes to disturb or interrupt, it is com- 
pleted by an act of powerful intellection {Recejuc : The Bam of the Mystic 
Kntndedge^ p. 109 ). 
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of the objects of the external world. It is empirical and not 
speculative. Saint Teresa (an unexceptionable witness) says 
of herself that “ a feeling of the presence of God would come 
over me unexpectedly, so that I could in no wise doubt either 
tliat He was within me, or that I was wholly absorbed in Him. 
It was not by way of vision ; I believe it was what is called 
mystical theology.”* So Scaramelli saysif “As the human 
body touches another body and is touched by it again, as it thus 
feels the other’s presence, and this sometimes with enjoyment ; 
so the soul touches a spiritual substance, and is touched by it 
again, and feels the presence with the sensation that pertains to 
pure spirit, and this sometimes with great delight ; for example, 
when it is God who touches her and is present to her.” 

But it is not necessaiy to labour proof of the proposition 
that mysticism is by common consent an empirical knowledge 
of, or direct acquaintance with, a presented non-sensuous Good. 
Xot only is Catholic mysticism at one about this, but Sufi 
mysticism, and indeed all mystijism, is in agreement. All 
mystics affirm also that their knowledge is intuitive, and as 
such is ineffable, incumniunicable. That knowledge alone, which 
depends on facts, or on ideas of Reason, can be communicated; 
all that lies beyond tficse lies also l^eyond logic, and to be 
known must be lived tlirough. But it is just this world of the 
beyond, this “excessive,” wliich is the object of the mystic’s 
awareness. .Vnd this world, by its very nature, is self-excluded 
from the operations of the intellect. Hence Philosophy is not 
called upon to pass judgment either on the fact tliat it is, or on 
what it is, apart from its expression. Its function in this 
r<.*spect is to pronounce merely whether what the reporter of a 
mystic ex}jerieiice says is or is not contriulictory of its own 
accepted conclusions. But since these are confined to what 
Sense and Understanding jointly supply, and since mystic data 

X, 1. 

t TV., 3, No. 24. 
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are beyond tliese, Philosophy can only say : ** Non ragionam di 
lor, ma guarda e passa.” In other words, the function of 
])hilosophy when mysticism comes before it, is to accept the 
t/ata of the latter as it does the data of the sensuous order, and 
then to find a place for them in its system of thought. In this 
sense the mystical intuition is perfecte<l in judgment, even 
though here as elsewhere much of the living fact evaporates in 
the process of abstraction. 

Here the objecti<jn might n<aturally be made that if the 
data of mysticism are of this intractable character their 
solution would be better found in hallucination, or alienation, 
than in the hypothesis of a reason of the; heart which lies 
beyond the reasonings of the intellect. Put in the first place 
it is noteworthy that acknowledged mystics have shown them- 
selves on their guard against thc.se aljcrrations of the mind. 
The delight that comes from feelings or visions is “ veiy 
suspicious to come from the enemy,” says Hilton. “It is 
moi'e natural that (rod should communicate Himself through 
the spirit than through the senses,’* says St. John of the Cross. 
“ It is very iinportanl to prevent souls from resting in visions 
and ecstasies; these graces are greatly subject to illusions; 
of this sort of gifts, the least pure, and those most .subject 
to illusion, are visions and ecstasie.-^,” says Madame Guyon. 
We may say in general that the truer the mysticism the 
greater the caution shown in diseriminaling between the true 
and the false.* And, speaking generally again, the test by 
which all auditions and vision.^, whether intellectual, imaginary, 
or corporeal, are tried, is not only the circumstances of their 
ha[»peuing, Init even much in(»re their value. Kevelations 
t>f any .sort, it genuine, must inure to the heightening of tlie 
life of the spirit, must be clear, free from self-seeking, not 

* r/l Hilton, 77/»- Sfide .>/’ IWjWUofl, i, .\i ; St. John of the Cross^ 
Slihida dd Monto. Camteh, ii, \i ; <3iiyoii, IVe, i, ix ; Kathei* Toullain, 

The Ui'OfVS of Intvrior Pritt/f r, elis. xxi, xxiL ; C.u'r.son, /)*• distuwtwne 
verarum eisitm u m . 
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self-contradictory, not referable to human agency, properly 
attested, and purely transmitted. And even so they are to 
be accepted with caution, and are not to be used as foundation 
for doctrine, but, though approved, are not more than 
“ probabiles et pie credibiles.” 

In the second place, between pathological hallucinations 
and alienation and the mystic’s sense of the presence of God, 
there is the difference of a whole scale of values. Between 
free memory-images and morbid hallucinations, are many 
degrees of reality, and in all a minimum of sensuous impressions 
is present. But the liallucination consists in the projection 
of a representation whereby it is mistaken for a presentation. 
The mystic’s experience, on the contrary, whether justifiable 
or not, is, at all events, not of a hallucinatory character, 
because it lacks all reference to corporeal reality. “The 
immediate vision of the naked Godhead,” says Suso, “is 
without doubt the pure truth ; a vision is to be esteemeil the 
more noble the more intellectual it is, the more it is stripped 
of all image and approaches the state of pure contemplation.”* 
And although theologians liave discussed the question whether 
tlie two outstanding figures of Catliolic faith have appeared 
in bodily form, the evidence of the mystics themselves is 
against the supposition. St. Teresa, for instance, says that 
“when anyone can contemplate the sight of our Lord for 
a long time, I do not believe it is a vision, but rather some 
overmastering idea.”f And in general, the visions, locutions 
and auditions of mystic literature seem explicable in terms 
of ordinary psychology. 

We are here reminded that the mystic experience proper 
is one thing, and the mode of its f(jrmulation is anotlier. 
The vision is as long-lived as a Hash of lightning, but before 
it is gone the mind has given it intellectual form. The essence 

♦ Cli. LIV. 

t InU Cuittie^ Sixth MaiiHion, ix, 5. 
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of the mystical experience consists in a transcendental appre- 
hension of the reality which appears in all ordinary experience. 
These appearances, according to mysticism, ani the garment 
worn by tiie reality on which perhaps no man can look and 
live. The myth of Zeus and Seinele enshrines a law. But 
the mind of man presses towards awareness, and awai’eness 
implies a mental form ; but the form can hardly coiiipreliend 
the full content of the concrete reality, the touch of which 
makes the mystic. Hence the form by which the seer seeks 
to represent to himself that i-eality is iiiad(M|uate, and if 
pressed, is misleading. The mystic is not mistaken when 
he affirms that the boundaries of the ilaining world have for 
him for a brief moment been removed, but he cannot for all 
that be enabled to claim for his private explanation of that 
experience greater validity than that of a working hy]»()thesis. 

This is only to say that the mystic’s ex].Janatiun cannot 
transcend the limits of symbolism. The touch of reality is an 
inexplicable fact; the f(»rmulatioii of it by the mind is sym- 
bolic. The one is an “irruption” of the Absolute into con- 
sciousness; the other is the ligurative expression by the mind 
of that which in itself is inuxjiressihle. Indeed, every real 
particular is inexpressible, for what is expressed must be known 
as thought, and all thought is universal, and from the universal 
there has slipjfed out that pai'ticiihirity which makes the thing 
to be unit|ue and unsharahle. Hence the gulf between the t/ud 
and the w/uU in inysti(;al experience is comparable to the difler- 
euce which yawns between every that and every trhal. In all 
the activities of thought the materials we wt>vk with are 
symbols, tlie (Mu of science no less tliaii the d(da of [irt or of 
religion. And all are iiiadeipiate to express reality. But it 
should be observed that wherever thought is not a chimwra 
lomUnam in vacuo there is assumed necessarily the same union 
of the absolute reality and of its appearance, and the same 
symbolic relation of the latter to the former. Tlie symbol is a 
joint product of Absolute and of the materials already 
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possessed by the mind for the purposes of thought. Hence, 
there is no a p'im ground for regarding the mystic fact as 
abnormal and therefore suspicious. 

Sensuous experience and mystic experience, then, are alike 
in that neither is fully expressible, and that whatever gets 
itself expressed succeeds by the use of symbols. But the 
symbols used are not deliljerately selected by the conscious 
mind. Tlicy emerge from the unconscious. In tliat — if we 
may use metaphorical language — are stored up the memoiy 
images of all the objects of our experience, or else these are 
capable of I'e-crcation at need. However we express it, the fact 
is undoubted but unexplained. A perception, or even a sensa- 
tion, shades off into the unknown no more and no less than an 
apperceptive muss ; an element of mysticism lurks in a pre- 
sentation and lies at the 1>ase of all cumulative dispositions. 
Man can call spiiits from his owii* vasty deep, and they will 
obey him — sometimes.* When they come, he uses them as 
symbols. Tie has PascaFs experience, and ho cries out " Fire ** ; 
he is conscious of a higher Something, and he " feels ” or is 
“ touche<l ” ; joy enters his heart, and with Kichard Kolle he 
says, “ thouglit into song is turned, ami the mind i: *;o full sweet 
sound is changed ; ” a new angle-point is made effective for the 
understanding, and the Servitor sings, Jllnminfnr, illainmiro 
Jerumkhi ” ; a feeling of ntler imperfection calls for thii 
variegated imagery of "pilgrimage”; a sense of liarmoiiy and 


* Many will go fiirthfi' than this and postulate an " ethoreal 
iiiediuiii ” which leconls not only the things rutained in the nienioiy 
of the iiidividiicil from his own e-xperitMiec, hut also images in ajt 
“earth-memory.” Thus .li. says {(\nitffr of Visoot^ p. fa;): “In 
tracking to their originals the forms himmi in vision we discovta' for 
them a varieil ancestry, ;is that some come from tlie mind of others, 
and of Home we cannot surmise an«»thcr origin than that they are 

portions of the memory of Karth which is aceessihle to us.” Personify 
Earth, and postulate tlie {siwor of traiismissiuii of thought from mind 
to mind sotmdiow, and all this is credible. But slill the njcord has 
to be read, and the mind that reads is still the central mystery. 
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unity is translated into the language of the ** spiritual mar- 
riage ” ; the two-fold experience of an indwelling Spirit and a 
transcendent Power without is symbolized by the familar 
doctrines of the rncarnation and the Trinity; Bayazid, when 
he finds in himself tlie love of God, can only say that '' when 
G^d loves a man, He endows him with three qualities in token 
thei'eof : a bounty like that of the sea, a sympathy like that of 
the sun, and a humility like that of the Earth,” all of which is 
couched in symbolic terms; so the Sufis speak of three 
organs of spiritual communication, the heart wliich knows 
God, tho si)irit which loves Him, and tlio inmost ground of 
the soul which contemplates Him. But we should miss the 
secret of mysticism if we took its symbolic utterances for its 
unutterable experience. And perhaps we may siiare the 
robust common-sense of Dr. Johnson who, speaking of Jacob 
Bbhme, said that ** if Jacob had seen unutterable things, Jacob 
should not have attempted to utter them.” But, then, how 
else could others have been stirred to emulate him ? Yet the 
main point is that we get back from symbols, and words, and 
names, to the mystic fact itself. Jalfduddm Ruun, addressing 
tho scholastic theologian, says : — 

Do you know a name witliout a thing answering to it ? 

Have you ever plucked a rose from R.O.S.E. i 

You name Hia name ; go, seek the reality named by it ! 

Look for the moon in the sky, not in the water ! 

We are driven then from the symbol to the thing 
symbolized, and though we arc compelled to limit ourselves 
to writing about it, we can perhaps set up one or two sign- 
posts on the road for the benefit of the travellers who are 
also seekers. Each, however, must do the travelling and 
seeking fur himself. 

a. The mystic is not seeking to get, or to know. He is 
seeking to become, and to be. And what that is is the seci’ct 
known to himself alone. He believes himself to be unique, 
infinite in his reach, capable of an undreamed of perfection, 

T 
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dependent on the “ Other ” for everything, at once everything 
and nothing. Yet he does not stand in isolation as if he 
possessed some secret denied to others, but when asked what 
he has to claim as his distinguishing mark he can only reply 
that he has nothing which differs from what all others have ; 
“ Where one hoard noise, and one saw flame, I only know he 
named my name.*' His secret is to himself, but so, he avers, 
is that of everybody else. 

0, The mystic's devotion is to the Whole which is the One, 
and in his most characteristic moments his whole being is 
suffused with a sense that tlie One alone is, and that the Many 
are but shadows. Hence, when he incautiously sets out to 
turn his intuitions into theology he is apt to talk as if liis 
view was pantheistic. The mystic, however, as a mystic, 
has no creed, and if he is somehow tempted to form a creed, 
his mysticism is no longer pure hut mixed. He has stepped 
into philosophy; the Good becomes the True, and poO^ has 
given way to hdvoia. In any case, pantheism is not the 
most suitable (*reed by which to formulate his intuitions, still 
less is it logically necessary. 

But because the mystic is so deeply interested i the one 
incommutable Good he is ojien to the charge of neglecting 
its differentiations for thought. The distinction between good 
and evil is not for him sharply drawn, nor that between being 
and not-being. Time and space seem to him negligible, and 
subject and object imply a division which would be better 
away. This disinclination to allow for phenomenal differences 
is ordinarily regarded as the cardinal defect of iiiysticisiii. 
It docs not, however, derogate from its essential value, but 
serves at best as a reminder that it needs for its guardian 
both science and philosophy. 

7. It would be a misunderstanding of the mystic if we 
sii 2 >posed him to be concerned with his own interior states only. 
He does certainly turn away frojn the external world, as he 
turns away from all its differences, hut he does not thoroughly 
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confine his attention to what he finds within himself. If he 
looks within, as lie docs, it is because he is aware that there is 
the Otliei* which is the object of his supreme desire. And fo 
far is he from exalting himself into his object tliat his whole 
endeavour is to sink and lose himself in it. No doubt the 
“ introvei’t ” becomes a mystic more readily than the “ extrovert,” 
but in the process ho tends to disappear, and may indeed be 
said to become an “ extrovert ” of a peculLar kind. Or shall we 
say tliat the moral experience of the mystic is the arrogation of 
gixlhead with the austerity attaelied to the claim, and with a 
full sense of responsibility, as well as with the humility which 
is responsibility’s better l)alf ? 

No term is more generally associated with mysticism than 
that of ecstasy, and it is on ecstasy that lloyce bases bis con- 
demnation of mysticism. Ife regards ecstasy as giving “a 
certain limiting state of that finite variable which is calleilyonr 
knowledge,” and as being the zero into which consciousness 
disembogues. The error in this judgment is in the assumption 
that the ecstatic state in transcending consciousness annuls all 
consciousness. What is unconsciousness with regard to us here 
is not necessarily unconscious to us there. The intuitive flash 
of genius, like the ecstatic vision, subsumes ordinary conscious- 
ness, and fuses all dilFerences in a wliolo cognized synoptically. 
The differences, however, remain as momonts in that whole 
ready for the service of discursive thought. The Jiiystie 
Absolute is not only the goal but also the process. Conscious- 
ness is a transition stage iHJtweeii two different kinds of 
Unconsciousness, but what it borrows from the lower, and 
enriches, it transmits to the higher. It docs not scorn to bo 
true that the mystic supposes that “tlie finite search has of 
itself no Being at all, is illusory, is Maya, is itself notliiiig.” 
On the contrary, it is an admitted mystic dogma that Reality 
lives in its appearances ; that in the via neyativa you strip off 
the accidental only, so what is left at every stage is real, thougli 
not the whole of reality ; and that in the via minaUm you 
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start with what is real, find more of it as you climb, and at the 
top of the ladder retain what your discursive reason has 
garnered, and then intuitively crown it in a synoptic view. The 
mystic certainly does claim that his intuition puts him in touch 
with the real, and in this his claim differs in degree only from 
the claim of the poet that he is in touch with the real in the 
sensuous. But no mystic has ever claimed that, discursively or 
intuitively, he cognizes reality in its fullness; and he adds that 
he is not primarily concerned with reality under its aspect of 
truth. He differs from the physicist in method, but not in 
principle ; to both finality is impossible. 

Lastly, the problem of the mystic is the metaphysical problem 
of the nature of the self. If this be a mere “ bundle or collection 
of impressions”; if it be nothing but the present thought appro- 
priating the ].)ast; or if it be “an average statistical I’esultont 
of many conditions, but not an elementary force or fact,” then 
the mystical fact docs not emerge. This fact stands or falls 
with the fact of the transcendental self. Of this self wo have no 
sure knowledge by descrijition, but I submit tliat wo have by 
acquaintance. I think, and I can add to this that I think that 
I think ; when I make the addition, as I do every day many 
times, the knower of the object becomes the kno.^er of the 
subject. In other words, he reveals himself as capable of 
activity in another capacity or fonn whereby the subject in the 
“ phenomenal ” world becomes an object in the “ noumeiial.”* 
I, the Self that is aware of x, am also aware of my awareness, 
and I make the judgment on an intuition given by ac(iuaintance 
that the self which is aware is identical with the self which is 
aware of the awareness. In that case that self can and does 
function in the phenomenal and in a world which is transcen- 
dental to the phenomenal. Tliat is, it is a member of the 
transcendental order, and as such it is at hoinc with reality and 

* This self is “that subject whoso activity is the subject’s ‘object,’” 
Volkmann, Lehrb. d, Piychologk^ 4th ed., ii, 217. 
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vrith its two chief a8i)ects. If this be once granted the mystical 
experience would seem as natural as the sensuous. 

3. The soul, however, to the mystic is not “ the apex of a 
didactical pyramid,” a cold abstraction reached by thought. It 
thinks, of course, but its thought is not that of dry reason, but 
is informed by the passion of love. And it is because of the 
douiinaiice in mysticism of love that mysticism has become 
identified improperly with “feeling.” When the soul is in 
presence of the one “ it takes fii'e, and is carried away by love. 
The lullcst life is the fullest love, and the love comes from 
tlie celestial light which streams forth from the Absolute 
one, the Absolute Gk)od, that supreme principle which made 
life and made spirit, the source and beginning, which 
gave spirit to all spiritual tilings and life to all living 
things.”* Plotinus and Plato agree that “ love is an activity 
of the soul desiring the Good.” “Love is not a relation 
between externals, but between Spirit and Spirit. It is 
unity in duality, the reconciliation of these opposites, known 
in experience. Hunian love is the sacrament of the union of 
souls yonder. It is immortal, almost immortality itself. . . . 
Three classes of men have their feet on the ladder — the 
philosopher, the friend of the Muses, and the lover. The 
intellect, msthetic sensibility, and love, aie the three ‘ anagogic * 
faculties.”! So liicliard llolle says lliat “ buniing of love into 
a soul truly taken all vices purgetli . . . for whilst the true 
lover with strong and fervent tlosire into God is borne, all 
things him displease that fiom the sight of God would run.”J 
Hence the mystic is able to solve in practical form the 
mystery of pain. He Ciills sullering the “gymnastic of 
eternity,” and stiys with h Kempis, “Gloriari in tribulatione 
non est grave anianti.” The vision of the Good enraptures 

♦ Plotinus, JiiuicuiUj 6, 7, 23, and W. K. Iii«,a*, (Siffw'd ii, 

131. 

t Inge, p. 187 /. 

J The Fire of Love, i, xxiii. 
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him, and he cries with St. Teresa, “let me suffer or die,*' 
because he has learned that it is the sense of the finite ego 
which shuts off the soul from the incommutable GkK)d, and 
that it is through suffering that this sense becomes a servant 
instead of a master. Hence the air of unreality that is apt to 
cling round the ecstatic utterances of the mystics. The 
explanation is that they are in love with eternal beauty and 
that love makes eveiy lesser object of little account. Hence 
too Pascal’s vision of “ Feu ” ended with “ Benonciatioii tottile 
et douce.” Ainiia/m volat^ mrrit ef. Imtaim: liber cat et non 
tcnctur, says h Kempis. And when Dante at length attained 
to the vision of the Supreme light, he could only si)eak of it as 
loving and smiling, and give as his last woid that it is IjOVO 
which moves the sun and the other stars. Before this supreme 
experience of Love, it would seem that all discursive thought 
is foredoomed to silence as a worshipi^cr in the outer court of 
.reality. 
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TWO SYMPOSIA 

Contributed to the Congress of Philosophy, Oxford, 
September 24th— 27th, 1920. 

1. SYMPOSIUM: THE PKOBLEM OF NATIONALITY. 

By Elib HaliSvy, Marcel Mauss, TiifIodoub Kuysskn, Rkn^ 
JoHANNET, Gilbert Murray, and Sir Frederick Pollock. 

L — By Elir IIalevy. 

Sub quel principe fonder retablissoment do cette “paix 
durable,” k laquelle aspircnt, ou disent aspirer, tons les peuplcs 
bclli"<Sranta et tons lea oliefa qui lea goiiveriieiil ? La formule 
qiii a troiivcS la faveiir la pliia repaiidue, c*est le Ibriunlo de la 
“ libre determination des i)enples.” Le l^resident Wilson on a 
ct(j le grand protagoniste ; il s’agissait pour lui non d’abrdger la 
guerre, mais de la prolongcr an besoiu alin de faire rdcononiie 
de guerrcs futures, et de la cfuiduire jus([u’au moiiient oijl tons 
lea belligdrants, soua la pi-ession des Etata-Unis, seraient 
obliges (Vaccepter un remaiiiement de la carle d’Europe, de la 
carte dii nioudc, conforine au principe ilea nationalitds, eiifin 
pour la preiuicre fois exactenient rcspecte. 

Laissona de cute Tidee d’un romaniement de la carte dii 
monde et les probl^jmes, infiniiiient compliquiSs, qui portent sur 
les peuplcs d*Afrique et dAsia ^.Laissona de c6te le probl6nie, 
bien grave cependaiit, de savoiiv,%’il ii’y a pas contradiction 
ijiitre ridee de libre deteriiiinatioii et Tidee irune Societi* des 
Nations qui implique une limitation de! la ' souveraiiiete, en 
d’autres tennes de la libre dcterinination, ‘ilw' cbaque nation. 
Deiiiandons-noiis seulenient dans quelle ...indsure ce lU’incipe 
pent etre, en lui-nubne et a rexclusion de tout autre, coiisidcrd 
Goiniiie constitutif des nations entre lesquelles on vise k order 
un I'lat d’dquilibre et de paix. La regie, e’est qu'aucun peuple, 
grand ou petit, ne doit etre asservi un autre peu])le, englobd 
dans un autre peuple, contraireinent k sa volonte ; et le principe, 

U 
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4nonc6 sous cette forme, semble 6tre d’une r&ilisation tr^s 
simple piiisqu’il sufiit, pour Tappliquer, d’inviter tous les 
homnies d’unc region donn^ k se rdunir pour voter, la 
majorite des voix, en faveur de leur inscription dans tel ou tel 
groupe national. Demandons-nous s’il n’est pas trop simple. 
Les idecs simples scut des iddes r^volutionnaires et guerri6res, 
parco qu elles ne peuvent se poser quW Texclusion et par la 
destruction de toute autre idde. Elies font violence k la 
complexite des clioses. Elies ne travailicnt pas pour la paix. 

C*est sur (rautre principes — principo des frontiferes iiaturelles, 
principe de Tequilibre curopeen — qu*on avait jadis prdtendu 
se fonder pour repartir selon les exigences de la justice les 
divers territoires nationaux. Eaudra-t-il admetti'o (pie 
vraiinent le principe des nationalitds ait aboli ces vieux prin- 
cipi^s ? Les pacifist(‘s aiinent k rapjielor qii’ils out dtt* fretpuMii- 
nieiit d(‘a causes do giu^rro. Oiii, si on a voulu se foiidcT sur 
Fun d’eiitre eux, fi rexclusion de tout autn*. II en a dte, il en 
sera de ineme, ilu princip(5 dc‘s nationalites. Miiis il senibb^ 
possible de deniontrer quo le principe des frontieres naturtdb's 
et le principle de requilibro eiiropet^n sont, an nn'^'ine titre que 
le inincipe de libro do termination, des principes constitiitifs 
d’liiH^ paix inlernatmiiJile durable. 

Principn (hn frovtib'ea mdarelka . — Il faut que. les natitnis 
entn; lesqiielles on desin; constituer une Societe paciliqiu‘ 
soient, chacune prise en elle-menie, bien constitue(*s ; i»t il ne 
sufHt pas pour cola de la volonte, plus ou moins uiianime, d(‘S 
cito} ens qui les coniposcnt res]^H?ctivement. Il faut encore (pie 
las nations soient enfermc(?s dans des liniites imposecis on 
quelque sorte par la geographic physique, qui constituent an 
double point de vue militaire ct economique, des frontii^res 
indiscutables. I/js Alpes, les Pyreimes, sont des frontieres 
naturclles. On parle bien fram^is et italion sur les deux ver- 
Hants des Alpes ; Catalan ct basque sur les deux versants des 
Pyremics. Si pourtant des guerres doivent eclater encore entre 
la France et ritalie, entre la France ct TEspagne, ce sera nn 
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Bujet de lours possessions africaines, non de lours froutieres 
alpestres ou pyrdndennes, qui sont fondles sur la “ nature des 
ohoses.” II n’y a pas de fronti^re naturelle outre la France et 
rAllemagne : une fleuve n’est pas une fronticre naturelle. De 
1& tantde pcSrils de guerre. Dans I’Europe Orientale les nations, 
au sens ethniqiie du mot, sont k tel point enchevctr^cs qu’il est 
impossible d’esp4rer que Ton puisse jamais effectuer LVbas un 
partage permanent des territoires nationaux. Ne faut-il pas 
admettre on consequence que ces regions sont faites pour 
Tempire plut6t que pour la nationality ? 

Go principe des froiitiores natui-elles que les ecrivains de 
rycolc pacifiste se plaisent k condamner, il serait facile de 
ddmontrer que les pacifistes les plus notoires sont incapables dc 
s’en passer. Lo principe suivant lequel chaque nation, pour 
etre bien constitnoc, aura droit a scs debouches maritimes, n*on 
est qii’iine forme iiarticuliore : or il a utd range pur le Pr&ident 
Wilson, au iiombve desquatorzo points dc la Societo des Xalions. 
C*est dtendro encore un pen plus Tapplicatioii du principe di's 
froutieres iiatundles (pie d’affirnier la necdssite pour une nation, 
si elle doit etre viable, d’etre uiie nation economi(|ueincrit 
“ bien arroudie ” et autoiiome. Or M. Keynes, si sovoi’e pour 
le President AVilson, parce que celui-ci n’aurait pas su, a Ven 
croire, imposer aux signataires du traite de Versailles le 
respect integral de sa pliilosopbie, admet que la Haute Silesie 
reste allemande au inepris du principe de libie determination, 
parce que rAllemagne a bosoin, pour la boniu; organisation de 
son dconomic iiationale, des charbonnages silesiens. Nous no 
voulons ici iii justilier ni critiquer Vattitude des deux pacilistes. 
Nous nous bornoiis coiistater que les partisans les plus deter- 
miuds du princii^e de libre determination croient devoir, en 
certains cas, faire appel, sous des formes do tournees, au principe 
des frontier's naturelles. 

Principe de tiqailihre europien , — ^Lii paix e'est la justice et 
la justice, e’est Wquilibre. Il y a etat de droit et paix durable 
quand des forces natiouales contraires au lieu de se heurter et 
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de teiidre reoiproquement k s’an^antir, se limitcnt et se 
balaiicent. Or cet dquilibre suppose rdalisees deux conditions. 
II faut d’abord qiie Ics nations soient, chacune prise en elle- 
niome, bien constitutes : k cela ^lourvoieut les deux principes 
de la libre dttennination et des frontitrea naturelles. II faut, 
en outie, qu’clles soient, dans la mesurc du i^ossible, tgales entre 
elles. Tons les systtnies pacifistes depuis le Droit des Gens de 
Orotius jusqu’a la Sooittt des Nations dii rrtsident Wilson, 
re]K)sont sur cette fiction de Tegalitt des nations. Ne faut-il 
|)as, pour que ces systtnies soient viables, que la distance ne soit 
pas trop grande entre cette fiction et la nklite ? 

ikobdingnag est un Etat de cent inilliuns (riiabitants ; il est 
fianqud, i!i droite, |mr la iK3tito nionarcliie lilliputienne, avec 
cinq cent mi lie liabitants ; k gauche, par les vastes prairies des 
Houliynnnis, avec un million d*habitants. Un pen plus loin Tile 
volante de Laputa coui])te vingt iiiillious dYunes. Supposons 
que TEtat de Brobdingiiag suit pris de vclleilcs eonqutrantes : 
que pcseront dans la balance rintelligence des Lilliputiens, la 
sagesse des Houliynnnis, et tons les plans de ])aix jierpetuelle 
qui s*elaboient dans Tile de Laputa / 

Le cas est hypothclique assureineut : la realilc est-elle si 
loin cependaiit de resseiiibler a nutre fable \ Essayons 
d*iniaginer quelle figure pourra prendre la nouvelle Euroiie, an 
Bortir de la crise qui a dclatd en 1914 et n*e.st pas encore 
denoute. Voici la llussie rdduite en morceaux. Dans sa jiartie 
occidentalc, une strio d*Etats qui ixjuvent compter les plus 
grands, vingt millions, et les plus petits, un million d*liabitanis. 
A l*aiTi{jrc-])lan, une Moscovie informe dont persorino ne pent 
devincr encore aiitour de quel noyau elle sc trouvera son 
organisation ddfinitive. Au centre de rEuroiio, une vaste 
Allcinagne qui comptera quatre-vingt millions dTimes si les 
Allemands d’Autriche, k qui nous accordons, par hypothtsc, 
la libre determination d*eux-inemes, dernandcut i\ shniir aux 
Allemands du Reich. Entre cette grande Allemagne et les Mers 
Noire et Mediterrandc, une sdrie d’Etats sans passd politique, 
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sans fronti^res naturelles: quo (Voccasions h de victorieuses 
incursions! Et que p^seront oontre cette masse les nations 
occidentals, mSme appuyd(?s par le Grande-Bretagne ? Toutes 
considerations de politique intdricuro inises k part, les pacifistes 
regretterout alors la disparition d’liiie grande Autriche et d’une 
grande Russie, caiMibles de faire eqnilibrr^ a la grande Alleniagiie. 
Ils rcconnaftront que la philosophie de 1 efpiilibre eiirop^cn 8*est 
justifie [>ar un sifccle de imx tel que rKuro ])0 ii’eii avait jamais 
encore ootinu. Puissions-nous troiiver, daus le chaos actuel, 
les roriiiulca d*un nouvel equilibre! Co quo nous conteatous, 
c’est quo Ton puisati, coniine paraissent le cruire les t^crivains 
pacifistes, se ddainteresser do cette recherche. 

Nous souhaitons qu*il n*U n*y ait ile meprisi» sur le but 
vers leqiud teiident Ic^s rdlic'xioiis qiii preceilent. Elies menent 
h cette conclusion (jue la Society des Nations repose nun pas sur 
un principe simple mais sur uno pluralite de principes, qui 
doivent se cumjdeter Tun par Tautn^ Le* jmcifisnie se fait tort 
et prend le caraetere d*une ulopie, qnand il prettmd reorganiser 
la Societe (b?s Nations en se foinlant sur un seal principci 
presume rationncd : pourqiioi alors ne pas proci'ilor par des 
voies plus simples encore, (*t realiser la paix europfenne par la 
complete et par rempire ? Jlais JusUmient c*est rimpi^rialisme qui, 
6tant ilonnce la constitution geograpbiqueet morale de TEurope, 
constitiie, eii ees niatieres, riitopn^ par exctdlence. (’onibien de 
fois rEiirope,au cours des siecles passes, n’a-t-idle pas etc epuisee 
par rambition des conqucrants, pour se trouver apres d*inutile8 
massacres, de nouveau divisee on nations qui savaient entretenir 
des relations paciliques sans etre fondues ilans runite d*uue 
monarcliie univorsolle ? Le pacifisnie, cpii eiiregistre cette 
faillitc de Tesprit ihj coiiqueUs est, pour qui sait comprendre, la 
moins utopique, la plus sage, la plus prudente et la plus con- 
servatrice des doctrines. Et qui sait si ce n^est pas lil sa faiblesse ? 
Car I’imaginatiou humaine est ainsi faite qu’elle a besoin de se 
nourrir de chim6res. 11 faut done excuser rhomrae d’etat, ^pris 
del’idde pacifiste, qui tente, pour s^duire riniagination populaire, 
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de donner k cette idio Taspect d’une utopie. Ainsi a fait le 
President Wilson : mais alors, malheur k la paix Internationale ! 
Son programme est devenu un programme guerrier ; et main- 
tenant, pour avoir voulu mettre k sa guerre le point final, le 
voici victime des passions nationales qu’il a lui-m6me ddehain^es. 


II.— Marcel Mauss. 

Nous proposons de substituer & la question abstraite des 
nationalitds, la question tout k fait concrete des nations, de 
leur place dans Thistoire humaine, de leur role moral actuel, 
de leurs rapports, et des principes adverses du cosmopolitisnie. 
Nous parlerons ainsi de rdalitcs, car les nations sont des dtres 
considdrables et rdeents, loin d’avoir termind leur Evolution. 
Notre nietbudo, dite sociologique, sera ainsi rigoureusement 
pragmatique. 

1. Les Nations, 

Nous demanderoiis d'abord qu’oii nous accorde deux ddfini- 
tions: celle de la nation, celle de la socidte. La socUU est 
un tjroupe iVhommes vivant e'lvsemlle mr nn terHtoire (Utermin4, 
vndipendant, et s*attacJbant a une constitution ddterminde. 

Mais toutes les socidtds nc sont pas des natio ns. II y a 
acliiellomeiit, dans rhuinanitd, toutes sortes de socidtds, depuis 
les plus primitives, comtne les Australieniies, jiisqu’aux plus 
dvuludes, com me nos grandes ddmocraties d’occident. Qu’on 
nous promette d’utiliser la distinction classique de Durkheim 
entre les socidtds “ polysegmentaires ” & base de clans, les 
socidtds tribales, d’une {^art ; et d’autre part les socidtds “ non 
segmentaircs ” ou intdgrdes. Panni cclles-ci on a coiifondu 
(JIurkheim et nous-meme avons aussi commis cette erreur) 
sous le iiom de nation, deux sortes de socidtds qui doivent dtre 
distingudes. Dans les unes le pouvoir central est oxtrinsdque, 
8U|)erposd, souvent par la violence quand il est monarchique ; 
ou bien il est instable et temporaire quand il est ddmocratique. 
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Gelles \k ne m^ritent que le nom d’£tats, ou d’Empires, eta 
Dana les autrea, le pouvoir central eat atahle, permanent ; Uy aun 
aysttme de l6gidaiion et d*adminiatration ; la notion dea droUa et 
dea devoirs du eitoyen et des droits et des devoirs de la paJtrie 
dopposent et se compUtent Cfest a ces soditis, que nous demandons 
de riaerver le mm de nations, Aristote distinguait d^jii fort 
bien les IBvri des iroXeU par le degriJ de conscience qu’elles 
avaient d’elles mSines (1276, a, 28, etc.). 

Si Ton accejite ceite definition, le nonibre des nations 
devient singnli6rement restreint. Elies apparaissent, surtout 
les grandes, coinmo de belles fleurs, inais encore rares et 
fragilcs de la civilisation et du progrfes liuniaiii. I^s premieres 
furent petites, ce furentles citds grecques. La premiere grande 
fut Some. Depuis, je ne compte guere que sept ou huit 
grandes nations et une douzaine de petites dans toiite rinstoire. 

Pour donner iin tableau complet des nations il faudrait 
encore les classer ontre dies. Car dies sent inegales en 
grandeur, en force, en richesse, en civilisation, en Sge, en 
matiiritd prilitiquc. II faut en diet, sentir la grandeur et la 
dignity de ces OQuvres des lioinmes et des temps que sont les 
grandes et vieilles nations. Elies furent aussi les plus fortes ; 
elles gagncreiit la guerre ou manqu^i'ont la gagner. Cette 
inif^gulit^ est d’ailleurs reconnue par la pratique, autrefois de ce 
qu’on ajjpelait le ("oncert Europeen, aujourd'hui de ce qui est le 
Coiiseil d’Admiiiistration de la Socid^ des Nations. 

Telle est la description qu’on pent faire de r«5tat socio- 
logique on est parvenue rhunmniti^. Les nations sont les 
derni6res et les jdus parfaites des formes de la vie en socide. 
Elles sont <Scononiiquement, juridiquoment, moralement et 
politiquenient les plus deviJes des 80 ci 6 t(is, et assurent mieux 
qu'aucune forme ])r&(5(Iente le droit, la vie et le bonheur des 
individus qui les conij)osent. Et de plus, comme elles sont 
inegales entres elles, et comme elles sont fort difierentes les 
nnes des autres, il faut concevoir que leur d'olution est loin 
d’etre termin^e. 
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De ces tr&s simples considerations de fait, no^ pouvons 
dej^ tirer line premiere serie de conclusions pratiques. 

Ties lines sont de droit international public. La preini&re 
chose k faire est d’aider les societes qui ne sont pas encore des 
nations k en devenir. Or ces societes sont de deux sortes : les 
unes ont 6ii autrefois des nations on sont sur le point de le 
devenir. Pour la plnpart d'entre elles, la guerre et le Traite 
de paix out realise lour independance, et le probl6me des 
natioiialit^s a perdu uiie partie de son acuitd en Europe, par le 
fait de la disparitioii des tyrannies Allemande, Autriebionne, 
Hongroise et Turque. Ge fut un grand bien qui sortit (run 
grand inal. Les autres de ces socidt^s n’ont jamais (‘te des 
nations et quelques lines sont memo bien loin de ee grade. 
X celles-ci, les nations doivent leur aide. Mais e’est une 
nouvelle conception de droit qui vient de se faire jour: la 
theorio des mandats, des tutidles destindes i\ inener les socidtds 
arrierdes i\ la libertd ot k la civilisation. II y a grande 
difference entre ces doctrines et les anciens usages (rannexion, 
de colonisation violente, de “ Raubwirtschaft,” comiiie disent 
les Alleinands. M<alheureusement la ])olitique des zones 
d*influence est encore pratiquee dans rOrient ])ruclie ]»ar hiS 
graiides puissances et [»ar la Grace. 

Au iioiiit de vue «lu droit publi(j et prive, il y a aussi a faire 
quclc^ues constatatioiis et ji deduire quelques regies. 

Non seuleinent les nations sont indgales entre elles, inuis 
aucune nation inoderiie n’a ntteint uii tel point de perfectioime- 
ment qii’on puisse dire que sa vie publique ne peut plus 
progresser que sous uue forme nouvelle et supdrieure de 
societd. Les plus dlevdes, celles qui se sont le mieux eondiiites 
pendant la guerre, la Grande Bretagne, la France, rAUemagne 
(j’entends celles qui ont le plus et le mieux ddveloppd leurs 
forces nationales) ne sont pas encore des nations parfaites ni 
dgalement perfectionnees sur tous les points. Elles ont fort & 
faire avant d’dtre parvenues k un dquilibre d’heureuse centrali- 
sation et d’heureuse ddcentralisation comparable k celui od sont 
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parvenues de petites nations qu*on pourrait prendre comme 
iiiodMes, telles que la SuiFuse ou la Norw&ge. 

Enfin c’est tout derni&rcinent, en Angleterre surtout, que 
s’est fait jour Tid^o de la nationalisation, c'est-a-dire d'une forme 
d administration, nation, des choses eooiiomiqucs qui 

appartieiinent h la nation. C*est \k la forme la plus r^cente du 
socialisme, et celle qui a vraisemblablernont le plus d'avenir. 
Car elle n’est par d^duitc (run ideal ou d'une criti([ue dialectique 
de la BOci(3t4 bourgeoise, mais d'une observation des faits et de 
I’idde que la meilleure administration des choses est celle des 
intdressds. Or cette nationalisation suppose I'abandon de la notion 
d'Etat souverain, qui, irrespoiisable, serait (Svidemmeiit maiivais 
administnitcur de biens cconomiqiics. Elle suppose, bien au 
contraire, la notion que la nation est un groupe naliiiel 
d'usagers, d'intdress(5s, une vaste cooperative de consomniateurs, 
confiant ses intt^rSts k des administrate urs responsables, et non 
k des corps politiques recruti^s, en gt^neral, sur des (jiiestions 
d'opinion, et en soinine incoiiipiitents. 

Toute la vie ^conoiiiique des nations tend done avec [)eine 
k s'ljbaiielier. Mais e'est que tons les j)roeessus de la vie 
natiouale soiit loin d'avoir partout atteint leurs derniers 
develo]q)enicnt.s, iiK'^uiie dans de nations ties vieilles ot tr&s 
grandes. Le sens du socdal et du national eoniiuence seiile- 
meut k s’evciller. 

Le principe des nationalites, ou, jiour mieux dire, la vie des 
nations out done encore une longue carrii're it iiaieourir, en 
mati^re de droit internal ional, de droit ])ublic et prive. Les 
nations out d(want elles un luintaiu et grand idi^al, ecoiioiiiique, 
estlidtique et surtout moral. Avaut I'Interuationalc, il faut 
faire passer dans les faits la Git& id^ale, et d’ici-la les nations 
ne cesseront pas d'etre sources et fins du droit, origines des 
lois, et buts des sacrifices les plus nonibreux et les plus 
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2 . Elnter^ionalwnie. 

Gependaiit il est un certain nombre d’id^es, de courants 
sentimentaux, r^paudus dans des masses considcirables et qui 
semblent en contradiction avec cette vie natioiiale. On appelle 
communndment ces id^es du nom d’internationalisme. 

Mais le language courant est vicieux. II confond en effet 
deux sortes d’attitudes morales bien distinctes. 

Nous proposons de reserver le nom de cmnopolitisnie ^ la 
premiere. G’est un courant d’id^es et de faits memes qui 
tendent rdellement k la destruction des nations, k la creation 
d’une morale oii elles nc seraieut plus les autoritcs souveraines, 
cr&trices de la loi, ni les huts supremes dignea des sacrifices 
eonsacrds dorduavant k une uieilleure cause, cello de rhumanitd. 
II lie faut pas sous-estinior ce inouvemcnt. 

Mais si nous tenons A dtro juste il ne faut copendant pas 
lui donner une bien grande importance. La vogue qu*il a 
est celle d’une secte, renforcde par Tcxistence d'un fitat coin- 
muniste cn Russic. Ellc cessera avec ces causes. D'autre part 
les classes ouvri^res elles-mdmes sont de plus en plus attachdcs 
k leurs nations. Elies sont de plus en plus conscieutes des 
intdrets dconomiques nationaux, en matidre de travail et 
d’industrie ; souvent dies sont protectionnistes, ainsi en 
Australie, en Nouvelle Zdlande. 

Ges iddes n’ont ni plus ni moins de chances de devenir des 
iddes-forccs que toutes les Utopies. Car dies ne sont quo cela. 
Elles ne correspondent a aucune rdalild du temps present ; elles 
ne sont le fait d’aucune groupe naturel d’liommes ; dies no sont 
Texpression d*aucun intdret ddfini. Elles ne sont que le 
dernier aboutissaut de rindividualisme pur, religioiix et chrdtien, 
ou mdtaphysique. Cette politique de “Thomme citoyen du 
monde ” n’est que la consdquence d’un thdorie dthdrde de rhomiue 
monade partout identique, agent d’une morale transcendante 
aux rdalitds de la vie sodale ; d’une morale ne concevant d’autre 
patrie que Thumanltd, d’autres lois que les naturelles (Socrate, 
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d’apris Plutarque, de ExUio^ V). Toutes iddes qui sont peiit- 
£tre vraies k la limite, mais qui ne sont pas des motifs d’actimi, 
ni pour Timmense majority des hommes, ni pour aucune des 
80ci4t6s existantes. 

Le deuxi^me couraut d’id^es a une toute autre force, uiie 
toute autre rationalitiS, une toute auti*e realitd. 11 commence 
d’ailleurs k se clarifier des dldments adventices qui lui veiiaient 
du voisinage du cosmopolitisme et des Utopies oil il dlait nc. 
Nous proposons de lui garder le nom d*LUernationalime, 

L’liitcrnatioiialisme digne de ce nom cst le contraire du 
cosmopolitisme. 11 ne nie pas la nation. 11 la situe. Inter- 
nation, c’est le contraii'e d’a-nation. C’est aussi, par conse- 
quent le contraire du nationalisnie, qui isole la nation. 
L'Intem(dioiMdwfiie est, si Ton vent bicn accorder cette dclinition, 
Fensemble des Hies, sentiments et raffles et gronpemcnts collectifs qui 
ont pour hut de concekmr et dinger les rapports entrc les natimis 
et entre les sociiUs cn gMral, Ici nous somiiies non plus dans la 
domaine de TUtopie iiiais dans celui des faits, tout au moins 
dans celui des anticipations du futur immddiat. En reality, il 
existe tout uu mouveinent de forces sociales qui tendent k 
r^gler pratiqueinent et luoralemcnt la vie de relation des 
socidtes. 

(Jes foixics pi-ocodcnt ii la faqon dont autrefois out cte pro- 
gress! vciiient regies, rintdrieur des socidtes ii base de clans, 
les rapports outre ces clans; dont, par exenqile, la trilm 
supprimales guerres privdes; ou i\ la fai;on dont, au ddbut des 
grandes formations criStats, les ])Ouvoirs centraux eurent pour 
princijmle taclie de limiter sdvereinent la souverainetd des 
tribus, villes, provinces, etc. 11 est certain quo do nos jours 
toute la morale et la praticpie temlont a ne jdiis considdier 
des i^tats coniine les ctres absolument souverains, ayant, coinme 
le “ Prince ” de Machiavel, le droit naturel de faire a tons ciuoi 
quo ce soit, y compris I'injuste, et Thorrible pourvu que ce 
soit pour son propre bien. 11 existe inaintenant une morale 
inteinationale. 
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Getto morale certes n’arrive que p4niblemei\t k son 
expression, plus pdniblement encore k des sanctions, saiif 
dilTuses, bien plus pcniblcment encore aux institutions qui 
seules permettront ii Vi^Ueimation de dcvenir une r4alit4. Mais 
nous ne voyons auciine raison d^sesp^rer. 11 y a au contraire 
des faits considcSrables et nouveaux qui doininent actuellemeiit 
toiite la vie de relation des soci^t^s et qui ne pourront pas 
mauqucr do s’inscrirc dans la pratique et dans Ic droit. 

La guerre et la paix qui Ta suivie out, en effet, eu deux 
consequences qui ne sent contradictoires qu’en apparence. D’une 
part elles out eonsacie le principe de Tindtipendance nationale, 
et d’autre part elles out nianifesttS nn fait qui, ddsormais, 
doniine toutc la vie de relation des soeidtes : celui de leur inter- 
ddpendanc(* eroissante. Les ruinoK de la guerre et la nature de 
la paix out incMne extraordinairement accrii cette inler- 
ddpendan(;e. Ce qui est plus important encore, politiquement 
et moraleiiient, (‘/eat (pie cette interd(5pendance est connue, 
sentic, vouluc par b^s iieuples eux-mSme. Ccux-ci ddsirent tn\s 
m^tteinmit (p/elle soit aolennelleimnit marqui'e dans lea bns, 
dans un veritable droit interuatiunal, public et privd, codilid, 
sanctioniid. lei les peuples sont en avance aiir leurs dirigeants, 
dont (jertains, vieillards sceptiquea, font trop pen erddit & leurs 
propres niaiidants. !Mais il n’est pas [lossible qu'un aussi 
fort iiiouvmiient de ropinion publique ne soil fonde dans la 
rdalitd et ii'arrive ii s’iiiipos(.^r en droit. Aussi bien, ]k oii cette 
opinion dtait forte et ikdairiie et correspondait a des intdrets 
coiiscients et groupds, la Soeidtd dea Natioiia coniiiience k etro 
une rdalitd : nous faisons allusion a la partie du “ Covenant ” 
concernant la Idgislatiun internalionale du travail et nous faisons 
remarquer que les deux points dont, malgrd tout, les Sdnateurs 
Amdri(;ains n’ont pas pu se ddsiiiteiesaer, sont: le Bureau 
International du Travail et la Cour rermanente d’arbitrage et 
de justice. 

Nous pourrions a la rigueur nous contenter de cette preuve. 
Mais nous prdfdrona doniier une enumdration des principaux 
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faits dlnterddpendanco des socidtds moderncs ct inontrer 
comment olles les concjoivent. 

1°. La guerre laisse les socidtds dans un i^tat d'irUer- 
ddpendame dconomique ahsohie. Le marchd mondial, eurtout 
celui (le Tor, n’a jamais tant domim^ les marchiis loeaux. La 
division du travail entre soeitJtds d(3tenti‘ices de matiercs premieres 
et soGi(jt<^ maiiufaoturi^res ii’a jamais 6ti poussde plus loin. 
Le ravitaillemeiit des pays epuis^s, la recimstructioii d(?s pays 
d^vastes, sont pris en mains par des organisations inler- 
natioiiales. Les publics, les gouverncments parlent, chose qui 
c&t et(S iiiuu'io il y a six ans, de monnaics, de criidits inter- 
nationaux. On regie les (^changes de marcliandisc par contrats 
passes entre les nations. On admet le droit des nations ])auvres 
s\ dire soutenues par les nations riches. 

2°. IrdmUpeiidaivcG morale conmlirahlement accrue, — Les 
mouvemeuts de ropinion bumaine pi'eniumt une g(hn;ralit(i 
qu’ils ii’oiit jamais eue. L'filurope, puis le mondc entier, se 
Boulevirent d’abord centre les guerres dynasliques, puis contre 
certaines famous de conduire la guerre, au mi^pris du droit des 
gens. L'opinion jniblirpie, mcme cello des puissances centrales 
rt^pudie la diplomatic Machiav(Slique, celle des traitt^s si^crets, de 
rirrcspect des traites. C*cst tout cola qu’exprinient les fameux 
quatorze points au rrisident Wilson, auxquels aucuii iStat n’a 
encore eu le courage de refuser d’adherer. Tant le philosophe 
qui les formula a sftrement exprime la voloiitij des peuples. 

3°. Volonti des imnides de ne plus fairc la tjmrre, — II a fallu 
diSinobiliser tres rapidement. 

4°. VolonU des pcnplcs d' avoir la pale, la vraie. — La “ Paix 
anufo,” le principe Orcitois de la paix qui est une guerre non 
proclannie (Platon, Lois, 626tt) ont fait leiir temps. Lcis peuples 
veulent qu’on d( 3 sarme. A tort ou ^ raison. Mais il est (Evident 
qu*ils renoncent aux plus grands de leurs intiJrcHs plutot que de 
raster sous les armes, comme on voit, cn ce moment, on Orient 
proche, la France et le Eoyaume Uni renoncer k bieu des 
ambitions. 
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5°. Limitation, des Souveraintts nationaies . — Ceci est, & mon 
sens, le fait mural et politique le plus notoire de la Paix, si 
boiteuse qu’elle soit. Le Pacte de la Soci^t^ des Nations, m6me 
s’il reste inappliqud, a consacr^ une priiicipe juridique nouveau: 
c’est le caract^re {)ermancnt, absolu et inconditionnel du principe 
d'arbitrage qu’il proclame. II ne contient plus ces rdserves sur 
riionncur et les iiit4i'5ts vitaux des fltats que contenaient les 
traites passers suivant les principes d*avant guerre. Chose aussi 
neiive et aussi importante, il est prdvu quo la Soci^te des 
Nations sera elle-m5me un organc d'enregistrement et d'appli- 
Ciition des traitos. En fait elle fonctioiine, dej&, en cette quality. 
(Test elle qui a organist et ratifi^ les plebiscites. Ellc s'est 
substitute dtj^ h bicn des institutions qu on croyait iiidispen- 
sables, elle a dtjii ctabli bien des precedents, ces sources du droit. 
Enfin, chose mal connuc, elle a deja commence h chercher h 
sanctionner ce droit ecrit et non ccrit dont elle est rinstniment. 
C(3s sanctions no soiit pas encore celles de la force. Elle a agi, 
noinbre de fois par une sorte de contrainte morale comme celle 
(pi’clle excrco dans les rtgions h pltbiscite, oii, e’est elle qni a, en 
somine, cmpeche les recours a la violence. Elle einpeche en ce 
monieut la violation des droits des minorites. Kappelons encore 
les sanctions prevues en maticre de droit ouvrier. F esptrons 
que la Coiimiission de Fondation de la Cour de Justice, qui 
fonctioiine a la Hayc, va trouver les rtgles, les procedures et les 
forces qui assnreront le caractere exccutoire des decrets souve- 
rains de cette Cour. 

Tel est Tetat du mouveinent dlnternationalisine dans notre 
moiide moderne: il ne tend pas vers une supra-nation qui 
absorberait les autres nations. Il est h peu de chose pr6s, 
legerement suptrieur k eelui de la Gr&ce quand, pour dtablir la 
X)aix entre les citts, elle fondait les Amphictyonies : il est 
presque identique k eelui oA Socrate eht voulu voir les Grecs, 
loi'sque, pendant les horreurs de la guerre du Peloponntse, il 
souhaitait qu’ils se considdrassent (Hep., 470 b) tous comme des 
Hellenes et que leurs guerres ne fussent traitees que comme des 
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soul&vementB, des r^voltes oMti^es on apais^es par lea autrea, 
L’huinanite vent 5tre peupl^e de nationa ‘‘doucea, aagea, et 
philanthropea elle vent que la guerre ne soit plua qu’une le^on 
de “ prudenta amia qui ne veulent ni Tesclavage ni la mine ” dn 
pteheur. 

3. Gancltman, 

Ces tendances des iieuples doivent trouvor chez lea philo- 
8u])lies Ic plus entier concours. Eien n’y eat contraire aux 
principea de rind(^j)endanGe nationale, ni au d(jvelop 2 )ement 
des caractt^res nationaux. Ccci se prouve par fait et ]^)ar 
raison. La solidarity organique, conscieiite, entre les nations, la 
division du travail cntrc elles, snivant les sols, les cliniats et 
les populations, aboutiront a creyr autour d’elles uiie athmo- 
s])lierc do paix, ou tilles pouiTont donner le plein do lour vie. 
Elles aiiront ainsi sur les iudividualites eollectives I’elDet 
quVlles ont eii sur les pei’sonalites ii rinterieur (1(^8 nations: 
elh?s feront leur liberty, leur dignity, leur singularity, leur 
grandeur. 

Ensuite pounpioi lea philosophos desespen^raient-ils ? II y a 
deja line etape de fraiicliie. S*il ircxiste pas encore de droit 
liuniaiii, il existe deja uiie morale huinaine, dent les jdus 
cyniqui?s doivent tiMiir coinpte. II existe deja des clioses, des 
groupes, des iiityrets liumains ; et derriere ceci, il pent y avoir 
toute la masse de rhumaiiite, capable de sanctions autreinent 
(lures (jue la simple desapprobation. On Ta bicn vu. 

Enlin jiourquoi les philosophes ne pivndraient-ils pas 
line position d'avaiit garde dans cette marclie ? Ils Tout bieu 
prise quand il s'est agi de fonder la doctrine des dymocraties, 
et cclle des nationalitys. Anglais et Erangais fiircuit en avance 
sur leur temps, et il ne faut pas oublii^r ni Kant, ni Eichte. 
Pourcpioi choisiraiont-ils do roster \ rarriere garde, au service 
des interets acquis ? 

Leur voix n'cut jamais plus do cliaiice d*ytre ycoutyo, si 
elle est sincere et trouve les formulcs sages et nycessaires. 
Tout comme au temps de la gueri’c du Pyioponnise ou i\ celui 
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des formations des premieres dynasties chinoises, celui de 
Confucius et h celui de Socrate, les peuples se tournent vers 
ceux qu’ils appcllent leurs “sages” et que les reactiomiaires 
appellent des “ sophistes ” 


in.— % Theodore Euyssex. 

Nous definivons la nationalite: un groupc ethnique priv6 de 
rindependance politi(pie et qui aspire a la conqu^rir ; e’est, si 
Ton veut, la nation en puissance, mais assez consciente de cette 
puissance pour teiidre de toutes ses forces au droit de prendre 
rang, en pleine (Sgalit^ dans la Socidte des nations libres. 

1 . 

La controverse au sujot du problenie des nationalities met 
aux j)rises iin grand nonibre de theories, dont les extrOnies 
s'opposent terine ])our terine. 

D'une part, la tli^orie liUmk iywHcctue, soiiteiiue principale- 
ment en France et en AngleteiTC, subordoiine le fait de la 
nationalitiS h la conscience des individus. Elle invoque, sans 
doiite, des criteres externes, mais facilenient accesF’bles la 
conscience: traits physiologiques Ires apparents, conimunautd 
de langue, de religion, de traditions; mais, en definitive, elle 
fait ddixnidre le sort des nationaux de Icur volonte librement 
expriinee. 

D*autre i)art, la tlicorie autoritaire, qu*on pent ap|)eler aussi 
inulUe, .soutcniie priucipaleincnt en Allernagne, dans les pays 
slaves cl, dans unc certaine niesurc, en Italic, suboriloiine la 
definition de la nationalite a raflirmatioii d’une autorit^ politique, 
appuyee elle-menie sur la competence plus ou moins sincire 
de certains drudits; elle invoque des crit6res difiicilement 
accessibles a la conscience Rationale : indice edphalique, 
dtyiiiologie, jirdhistoire ou histoire des originos. Elle fait peser 
sur la nationalite le ddteriuinismc du possd. 
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2 . 

Ni Tune ni Tautre de ces theories ne pent sufiire k deter-* 
miner la fonctioii politique de la nationality, car ni Tune ni 
Tantre n’est entiereinent vraie — ni d*aillcurs entierement fausse. 

D’une ])art, il n’y a pas d’exemple d*iine concretion nationale 
absolunient sx>ontanye ; la nationalite est toujours un fail avant 
de devenir line icl^. La conscience qu’un peujde a de lui-meine 
cst extr(3meiueiit faible, precaire et malleable ; ellc ne devient 
consistantc que sous Taction d’une (Slite plus consciente, niicux 
informee, qui pent bien fortifier les caract&res nationaux, mais 
qui pent aussi les alterer, les exalter de fa^on plus ou moins 
arbitraire. De sorte quo Ic sentiment national est souvent uii 
simtiinent reel, iiiais vivifie par des moyens artificiels. 

D’autre X)art, myme sous uii regime d’autority inoontestee, il 
n'y a pas de systeme eriulit si efficace qui piiisse engendrer uii 
sentiment national, la ou ne subsisteiit pas certains facteurs 
conscients eiynientaires. 

On xieut concevoir la syn these des deux asxiects de la 
nationalite : Enrichir dans un peuple le sentiment national, sans 
lui presenter Tideal national conime un absolu qui se sufhst^ a 
lui meme, mais com me un facteur qui ne jouer qu’en 

fonction de la Societe Generale des Nations. Eu dyfiuitive, 
cultiver a la fois et lianiioniser le citoyen et Thomme. 

3. 

All X)oint de viie xiolitique il a])[)arait inaiiifestement 
impossible de saiisfairc integralement toutes les aspirations 
natioiiales, meme les xilus siiiceres; car on aboutirait a un 
ymicttemeiit des nations qui irait k Tiiiverse du moiiirement 
moderne de centralisation lequel aboutit k la constitution de 
vastes formations x^oliti(|ues. 

Il est, d’autre ^lart, intolerable d’abandonner le sort des 
peuplcs ii. la tyrannic d’une idee nationalii imxiosye du dehors ou 
d’en haut par une autority x^^btique. Le droit des nationalites, 

X 
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extension des droits de llioninie, ne pent concevoir que sur la 
base d^mocratique. 

Le conflit est done inevitable entre Teifort d’afiraiichissement 
et la tendance k la concentration, entre le nationalisiiie et 
rimperialisnic. 

Mais on {)eut concevoir une attenuation du conflit : 

Si les Gouvernements des nations iuiperialistes reduisent 
fours prerogatives k la defense de four securite et k la garantie de 
Tordre publique, laissant aux nationalites four pleine autonoinie 
politique et four libre developpemcnt culturel : 

2° Si les nationalites renoncent a revendiquer les avaiitages 
et les risqnes de la pleine souveraiiiete et concentrent fours 
efforts sur la defense de four autonoinie locale et de four 
caractere culture!. 

On pent esperer que la Societe des Nations, on restreignant 
I'inipor lance de la souveraiuetd i>olitique des nations, rendra 
})lu8 facile le devoloppcment des nationalites autonomes, et Ton 
doit, en tout cas, s’eflbrcer de transformer les nations iinperia- 
listes en federations de national ites, federations assocides elles- 
menies en une libre confedemtion iiiondialo fondue sur la base 
du droit. 


IV.— 2/y ReniS Joiiannkt. 

Voici les idues qu’il me semble les ]j1us opportun de dogager a 
Theuio actuelle, concernant le fait uatiomdilaire. 

D’abord e’est un fait. Que nous le voulinns ou que nous 
ne le voulions pas, qu’il s’agisse de rAllemagne ou du Canada, 
de rirlande ou de la rologno, de la Gnfoo ou dc la Turquie, de 
VArabie ou des hides, le type d’Etat qui tend k prevaloir est de 
phis en plus national, e’est-a-dire qu’il ne se rassemble plus 
sous Tautorite d’un souverain, mais sous la tyraiiiiie d'une idde, 
ridde de patrie natiouale. 

II n’est pas douteux non plus que la definition la plus 
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correote de la patrie Rationale est oelle qui la fait ddpendre du 
consentement des intdressds et de la conscience commune 
qu’ils ont d’appartenir ill une mdme nation. 

Cela posd, aucun des probldmes soulevds par la crise 
nationalitaire n’est rcsolu, mais beaucoup d’autres apparaissent. 
II ne suffit pas en effet de ddfinir, il faut faire vivre. 

Un Etat sans fronti&res, coniine I’Anncnie, la Fologne, 
oil la Tcheco-Slovaquie, est un monstre, un animal do volidre 
dont Texistence sera tragiqiie. La propagation de Tidde 
nationalitaire tend d’autre part k crder du ddsordre k Tdtat 
endemique, en sapant les bases des grandes commiinautds 
civilisatrices, dont la besogne n*a pu se poursuivre qu’i. la 
faveur d’unc hidrarchisatipn des nations entre elles par Video 
iinperiale et sa rdalisation empirique. 

Des thdoriciens peuvent s'iniaginer la possibilite d'un 
moyen terme ou viendraient se maricr les deux i.iees, d’empire 
et de nation. La reussite vitalo d’une ][>areille fonnule sera 
tres rare. L’idde nationalitaii'e, une fois partie, tend irresistible- 
incut a son terme, qui est I’independance Rationale. 

Cette independance uiie fois assurue, la force des choses 
coutraint les dirigeants de cet Etat nouveau (ou renouvel^) k 
realise!* son maxiiiiiim de puissance en s’adjoignant par force ou 
par ruse des nations moins rdsistantes. 

De la nation i!i, Vempire la dififi^renGe de fait est seulement 
chronologique. Seuls des thdoriciens, confines dans le plan 
spdculatif, peuvent jouir des differences essentielles qui les 
siSpareiit du point de viie philosophique. Vivre, pour les 
Etals, CO n’est pas ponser, o*est fivirc de la politique. 

Seiiles ont chance do reiissir intellectuelleinent les theories 
philo.soidiiques dont la politiciuc mondiale a besoiii. Actiielle- 
inent, je veux dire depuis le XVI® siecle environ, I'id^ 
nationulitane se diviioppe intelle-ctuelhment cn fonctimi de la 
rivalitS politique des grands empires modernes. Et il semble 
que sa seule rcalite objective consiste a fouriiir un regime 
de transition entre la p<iriode de rivalit^s iinperialistes, qui tend 

X 2 
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k son apogi^e, et la periode de retour k une unit^ comparable 
k celle de Itomc. 

II est difficile au philosophe de prendre une attitude 
vis-iVvis dll fait iiatioiialitaire, dans un mondc rdgi non par la 
thdorio inais par les passions. La position du poliiicieu est 
autremcnt facile ! Olemcnceau ou Lloyd George pcuvent du 
memc geste (Stouffer et exaltor deux nationalites. Wilson de 
memo. Le theoricien, lui aussi, s’adjuge des facilites analogues. 

Ii^^ philosophe est plus perplexe. Car il faut qu*il juge non 
seuleinont la pi6ce, luais les acteiu's ct les mohilos, le tout 
foniutnt un hloc indmoluUe. b^s th(Soriciens scpannit toujonrs 
les deux choses. Go n*ost pas possibli?. Lour inexperience 
complete la rouerie du politicien do fa^^on absoluo et non 
relative ou adventiee. D’une part le politicien ne songerait 
pas k utiliser les theories uationalitaires, si elites n’existaient 
pas. D’autre part cette theorie n’existerait pas sans politiciens 
pour rimagiiK^r ou la nourrir. 

Ce qui met le comble a Fimbroglio, c'ost quo lt?s th(Soriciens 
nationalitaires se prennent pour des ])hiloRophos et ([ue les 
politiciens croient ob6ir, meme on rechignant, a lies theories, 
les uns et les autrcs s’estimant capables (Voccupc^r le plan de 
leur partenaire. Par exemple le politicien se juge sup^rieur au 
theoricien (it vicc-verm, 

Je considke la question comme insoluble ai :rement quc 
pour la philosophic de Thistoiro, dans la mesure ou cette 
philosophic n’cst pas de Fhistoire tout court. 

Assur^ment ce ne sont pas de purs fantoraes que les idees 
de patries nationalcs, main ellos ne brillent dc Icurs couleurs 
vraies que lorsque on les situe dans une phase dc dcvenir 
imp^rialiste. Pratiquement la vogue dc Tidciii nationalitairc en 
1920 est Ic signc d’unc recrudescence de rivalites imperialistes. 
Nous devous nous repi'escnter Favenir sous nn aspect tres 
militariste par ce que tres nationalitairc. Bien de semblablc ne 
s’est vu depuis quinze cemts ans. 
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Y—By Gilbert Murray. 

1. Like most terms of current political discussion, the teim 
nationality is not susceptible of exact definition. For our 
purpose a nationality is a self-conscious group which, in its 
most typical form, bases its feeling of unity on a common name 
and a common feeling of kindred, however fictitious. Greek 
colonies drawn from mixed sources usually invented an epony- 
mous ancestor, who then became the symbol of their unity. 
And psychologically the same tendency still survives, even if 
contradicted by known facts. For instance, Americans of the 
most diverse origin tend to feel themselves “ true Americans.” 

The typical nation is, or aspii-es to be, also a unity of politi- 
cal organization. When this unity is consciously absent, it 
becomes immediately the main desire of the national group. 
The group demands “ freedom ” or “ self-guvernment ” or 
'‘autonomy.” Such a demand generally produces a hostile 
reaction in the larger body of which the “national group” 
forms part, — a demand for “integrity,” a resistance to “dis- 
meiiiberineiit.” 

2. The emotion of nationality is at present much more 
inspiring and dangerous than that of religious, geographical, or 
economic unity. It is, or claims to be, a unity not based on 
reflection nor even on will, but on physical fact, profound and 
unalterable. Nationality is normally a source of deep irra- 
tional pride as well fis fellow-feeling. Normally every man is 
proud of having been born wheie he was born, and of belonging 
to the nation to which he d(K^s belong. This pride is not 
rationally justifiable, but it is in general a healthy stimulus and 
a cause of self-respect. National feeling, to this extent, is a 
valuable clement in liiiman s<X5iety. It produces a feeling that 
Noblesse Oblige. A man who has nothing else to lie proud of 
except that he belongs to some nation can feci at least that it is 
more incumbent on him than on those born in less distinguished 
places to act according to a certain standard. A man with no 
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taste in literature or art may learn that certain books or 
pictures are characteristic of his country, and consequently 
enjoy them. 

3. How is it that this innocent and rather beneficent state 
of mind becomes a cause of widespread madness, crime, and 
disaster ? Practically always from one of two reasons : resent- 
ment against a common oppression, or the intoxication of a 
common success. Germany and all the great conquering 
nations have at one time or another become dangerous through 
consciousness of success. But the great conquering nations are 
few in number, and much the commonest cause of intense 
national feeling is a common oppression. When any group is 
oppressed, the members of that group arc drawn together by 
common emotions into a passionate unity (unless indeed the 
persecution succeeds in actually breaking down the group alto- 
gether). Begin to rob bakers or journalists or landlords as 
such, and they will stand together as such. Go through Mace- 
donia pillaging the Vlachs, and the Vlachs, previously indif- 
ferent, will love one another as well as hating you. Persecute 
heretics, and the Siuiie result will follow. But there is a great 
difference between national and religious groups on the one 
side and all ordinary economic or vocational groups on the 
other. The former have an ideal and irrational quality, which 
is capable of swift and infinite ex})ansion, leading to .nartyrdom 
and fanaticism, whereas the economic groups stand on a solid 
and finite base, and do not go much beyond it. 

It is most instructive to notice how religious intolerance, 
once one of the strongest collective passions, has practically died 
out where there is no religious persecution ; whereas national 
passion has increased to the point of insanity all over the 
world. The causes of this liave probably been (1) the increase 
of national pride in the groat conquering races, as the power 
of nation over nation has increased, while the power of clqss 
over class has diminished. (2) The more definite demarcation 
of nations: e,j., the increase of elementaiy education, leading 
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to greater consciousness of national language, literature and 
history. (3) The fact that oppression and violent injustice, 
formerly sporadic, irregular, and duo to many causes, have of 
late been largely concentrated in national forms. For one 
thing, empires oppi'css and exasperate their subject nations, 
while not venturing to stamp them out by massacre, as they 
might in the past; for another, the great armed nations, 
tlirough their political and economic rivalries, have all threat- 
ened each other with such appalling dangers that each has very 
properly and justly earned the fear and hatred of all its neigh- 
bours. Whatever may occur in the future, of late years there 
has been no 1 * 08.8011 for Catholics to dread Protestants, or for 
employers to dread working men, at all comparable to the 
reasons which Russians had for dreading Ghermans or Germans 
Russians. For example, employers and workmen do not 
actually buy firearms and poison in order to kill each other. 

4. Can this dangerous increase of national feeling be met 
and checked? To a great extent, I think, it can, by the 
methods of the so-called *•* League of Nations against War.” A 
“ League against War ” does not, of course, constitute in the 
ordinary sense cither a League or an Alliance. It constitutes 
chiefiy a way of behaviour. 

Nations at present hate each other, some moderately and 
some to the point of suicidal madness, lai'gely because they have 
been in the habit of (1) plotting secretly against each other I 
(2) competing against each other in matters of territory and 
trade ; and (3) when the occasion seemed favourable, making 
war — doing each other the maximum possible injury. The 
Covenant of the League goes as far as it can towards the deBuite 
prevention of all these things. It accepts provisionally the 
existing national units, as they happen to be left by the Great 
War, and then imposes certain definite agreements upon all its 
members. (1) There is to be no secret plotting. The members 
all meet regularly in common council; and all treaties and 
agreements have to be laid openly before the whole League. 
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(2) Though the League unfortunately cannot directly protect 
subject nationalities in parts of the world not affected by the 
war, it has henceforth the duty of laying down the terms on 
which a governing State sliall administer any territory which 
it receives as a result of the war. And the pi'evention of grave 
abuses and fiscal exclusions in those territories will probably 
have an influence in other colonial territories as well. (3) The 
members of the League have all pledged tliemsidves, and are 
further bound by strong sanctions in the Covenant, not to 
attack each other by sui-priae. 

Whether these covenants can be caiTied out, whether the 
majority of the great democracies have reached the necessary 
standard of intelligence and decent feeling to wish them 
(jarried out, are points o])en to discussion, hut if they are 
carried out, the emotion of nationality will probably subside 
gradually from its present inflamed condition to something 
normal and healthy. Of course the cessation of oppression will 
not immediately produce a cessation of national hatred. Some 
of the most extreme outbursts of national [)assion now taking 
place are in countries which are not oppressed at all. Still 
oppression and the fear of oppression aro the real roots of the 
danger. A horse instinctively shudders at the smell of a tiger, 
and a Serb flies into fury at sight of a Bulgarian, who returns 
the compliment. But if tigers became vegetarian , or if Serbs 
and Bulgarians ceased for a few generations to behave to one 
another as the worst criminals behave, the shudder and the 
fury would cease. There may be difficulties with the tiger, but 
for the human beings there should be at least some hope. 


VI . — By Sir ]fREJ)Kim:K Tollock. 

What do we mean by nationality { 

For the present purpose we may dismiss technical questions 
of political allegiance and its consequences. Their solution is 
technical and often highly artificial ; they are the business of 
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lawyers and diplomatists. It would take us too far to consider 
the inlluoiicc of speculative theories on jurists, courts of 
justice, and ministries of foreign affairs. All we can do here 
for princes and rulers and publicists, if we can do so much, is to 
warn them against being led captive l)y obsolete maxims or 
superficial novelties. Enulimini qui judirMin ten'am. 

We may dismiss, again, as being remote from tlie purpose 
in hand, the older and larger significance of the wonl “ nation ” 
which did not connote political unity as either existing or 
desired. 

Dictionary definitions will help us very little. They can 
give only a condensed report of literary usage; ami if the 
usage is vague the dictionary must l^e vague too. 

To constitute a nation in the sense of modern politics we 
must have at least, I conceive, a botly of people so numerous 
and compact and so situated in other respects as to he capable 
of forming a self-governing community, not necessarily an 
independent one. If they are not already such a community 
there must be a general desire among thtmi to become so. 
Not that every self-governing community is or temls to be a 
nation. One and the same nation may and often does include 
many autonomous bodies having their own particular characters 
but all sharing in common the national characters which dis- 
tinguish the whole nation from the rest of the world and are 
on the whole more important than the differences of the 
components. The Commonwealth of jMassachusetts and the 
Province of Quebec have each their marked individuality, but 
no one calls either of them a nation. 

The existence of a nation at a given time and in a given 
region is a matter of fact. If the facts are obscure or under- 
going a visible transformation thei'e must be a corresponding 
doubt or suspension of judgment. 

How many nations, actual or potential, are thei'e in the 
wreck of the Russian em])ire ? 

Can any man give a certain answer to Captain Maemorris’s 
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question “ What is mj nation ? ’* Is there one Irish nation or 
two, or one divided against itself ? 

Is there an Indian nation in any intelligible sense ? Will 
there ultimately be one or several ? 

A few such questions are as good as many for stimulating 
reflection ; the reader may add more if he will. 

Let us now consider the elements of nationality as they are 
coiuinoiily esteoiiied, and their relative importance. When I 
Biiy nationality I refer to the political sense of “nation” as 
above mentioned, and exclude affinities of speech, culture and 
tlie like so far as they have no tlirect political effect. A 
citizen of the Canton of Ticino taken at random will probably 
be Eoman in religion and North Italian in language and 
manners. It may well be that he is more at ease with a 
man of jlifilan or Venice than with a man of Berne or 
Geneva. But we must not ascribe Italian nationality to him 
if we arc to use terms with any tolerable exactness. 

Most men, I suppose, would agree in the list of material 
factors in national character. They are race (in which I 
include reputed as well as actual descent, and in the coininon 
case of mixed descent the predominant racial character), 
langiuige, religion, social custom, and political tradition. It 
is certain that no one of these alone will sutlice to make or 
preserve a nation. It remains to be seen whether any one is 
necessary. Further, a certain measure of geogmphical con- 
tinuity must be assumed as essential for the conduct of 
government ; and the external pressure of a common danger 
imposing union for defence may be decisive, and has been so 
in at least one conspicuous example, that of Switzerland; 
though the same cause may have a very different effect in com- 
pelling a multitude to tolerate a political system which to 
other intents is not national at all. 

First, then, as to race. It is almost too notorious for 
demonsti'ation that racial unity is by no means a necessary 
condition of national union. We shall hardly find an unmixed 
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race in the civilized world. Every great nation includes men 
of many stocks whose diversities are manifest to the naked eye. 
You shall meet in Paris a Breton, a Burgundian, and a Provent^^al 
who are all good Frenchmen ; in London, a Yorkshireniaii, a 
man of Kent, and a Cornishman who arc all good Englishmen ; 
in Kome, a Lombard, a Tuscan and a Sicilian who are all good 
Italians. Again, if we try to sort out British and French 
citizens by racial characters we shall get Normans and York- 
shiremen in one group, Welsh and Bretons in another. In the 
United States as a whole there has never been anything like 
racial unity since the first days of independence, whatever may 
be the case in a few of the older States, such as Kentucky and 
Virginia, which have been less affected by iminigrulion. Con- 
versely, similarity in race, or, indeed, in the other characters, is 
no warrant of union or even friendly relations. It is enough 
to point to Chile and Peru. 

Language offers a more plausible test, plausible enough to 
have been at one time fashionable. But it is far from 
conclusive. Switzerland is very much a nation and has three 
official languages : the Swiss codes arc trilingual and all thiee 
texts authentic. Belgium and Canada have two. Such cases 
are no doubt exceptional, but they show tliat one common 
language is not a necessity. The polyglot empire of Austria is 
broken, but multiplicity of tongues was perhaps the least of its 
defects. Inheritance of a common mother tongue, on the other 
hand, is of itself no security at all for union or pejice. Not to 
speak of civil wars, the witness of history reaches from the wars 
of Athens and Sparta to those of Austria and Prussia. 

A common mother tongue would appear ^t first sight to be 
almost a necessary condition for working up collective emotion 
whether for good or bad ends. One cannot easily conceive a 
Chauvinist Switzerland. Nevertheless experience forbids us to 
dogmatize. Panslavism is less compact and less dangerous than 
Pangerjiianisni, hut it is something; and the Slavonic peoples 
arc so far from understanding one another's speech that a 
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Panslavonic Congress at Moscow was reported many years ago 
to have found that the only tongue practically useful for its 
proceedings was German. Similarly lettered Indians of diiTei'eiit 
provinces often speak and write English among themselves. 
Altogetlier, language is a more definite bond than race, and goes 
deeper into men’s lives (exceptions excepted) than religion : but 
we cannot give it a dominant place. 

As to religion, the reactions of political and religious 
motives are exceedingly complex. It is certain that community 
of faith and discipline has often furnished nationd sentiment 
with potent symbols and vehicles, as on the other hand 
the rivalry of churches and creeds has gone near to break up 
flourishing nations. Uniformity of religion may in some 
circumstances do much to keep a nation together, hut I do not 
know that it has ever made a new one. Christianity in its 
various forms, and Islam, less free from variation than most 
Western readers think, have at divers times converted many 
nations ; they have not creiited any. 

The Sikhs, indeed, being in their origin a purely religious 
order, were jmt to self-defence by persecution, and from the 
time of Gur Govind onwards developed their community into 
a militant and formidable power. That case is, I believe, unique. 

In modern civilized states political unity and strong 
patriotism are found quite comjiatiblc with wi..e religious 
difference, not only in ecclesiastical government ami forms hut 
in beliefs which are fundamental or at least appear so to their 
adherents. But religious agreement can do nothing or next to 
nothing to check national or dynastic strife. So long as the 
rai)acy was a temporal jjower the Holy Father himself was 
often at war with Catholic princes. On the whole we must say 
that religion has great power to reinforce national sentiment for 
better or worse, but vciy little inithitive. It has to be national 
first. 

We come then to the factor of common tradition and 
custom, in which I include both social manners and public 
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institutions. This, I conceive, is really more important than 
any of the others; and herein the political element is the 
stronger. The most effective bond of the British Common- 
wealth of nations, holding together an infinite variety of race, 
language, religion and culture, is our Common Law symbolizeil 
in the King. Further, this is the oiui kind of community that 
seems truly indispensable. National custom, public or private, 
is of course a complex affair to which tlie other elements 
contribute in varying proportions. But no multitude of men 
can be called a nation unless and uutil it is in possession of 
some such traditions however formed. Contrariwise the 
growth of true national unity may be hampered or even 
arrested by forms of government which are not really national. 
Tlie old French monarchy with all its faults was genuinely 
French, and accordingly much of its legal and administrative 
system has survived the Revolution. In Russia, Peter the 
Great, with the best intentions, iinposeil a bureaucratic sclieine 
which was alien to the iiatioual spirit. Under the stress of 
war, which consolidates and fortifies whatever is truly national, 
we have seen Peter the Great’s macliine of government collapse 
into chaotic ruin. Neither race, language nor religion, not 
even all of them together, will make a trustworthy bond 
without organic })ublic institutions. 

So far I have done nothing but recapitulate notorious facts. 
For this J make no excuse: elementary facts arc just tliose 
which are apt to be overlooked in discussing the higher 
politics. If they point to any distinct ci)Uclusion, it is, in my 
judgment, that the outstanding conditions of natural frontiers, 
geographical and physiographieal relations in generah and 
their economic coiise(iuences, must still count for very much, 
and in many cases be imictically decisive. Thus I find myself 
led by my own road to pretty complete agreement with my 
friend M. Elie Halevy. All formulas break down befoii^ the 
hard facts : the only true, remedy is a general will for i»oacc, a 
will that must be cosmopolitan without ceasing to be national. 



II. SYMPOSIUM: IS THE EXISTENCE OF THE 
PLATONIC EIA02 PEESUPPOSED IN THE 
ANALYSIS OF BEALITY? 

By C. E. M. JoAD, A. D. Lindsay, Miss L. S. Stebbing, and 
B. F. A. HoernuS. 

l.—By C. E. M. JoAD. 

In discussing this question, I do not wish to raise the con- 
troversy as to what Plato meant by the eZSov or Form. This 
particular controversy belongs to the history of philosophy, and 
although it doubtless raises many interesting and important 
questions, it does not necessarily raise the question which 1 
want to ask, namely, whether in the analysis of Beality wc are 
driven to assume that the existence of something very like 
Plato’s Forms or universals is presupposed in oiir reasoning 
about the phenomena we experience. 

(1) Before I can proceed to answer tin's question, it will be 
desirable to say a few words, in order to describe what I mean 
by a Form, provided tliat by doing so I can keep clear of the 
further (piestion of whether what I mean is necessarily what 
Plato meant. 

The kind of entity I wish to describe, when 1 use the word 
Form, is that which Professor Taylor lias endeavoured to 
establish as the true meaning of the Platonic universal. 

The Forms are self-subsistent entities, known by mind, but 
not by tlie senses, and they constitute the pattern or model 
which God used in creating the sensible world. They form, says 
Professor Taylor, “a supraphysical world of entities . . . and 
it is these unchanging entities . . . which are the objects with 
which the definitions and universal truths of exact science arc 
concerned.” 

The important thing for my present purpose is to point out 
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that the Forms are in no sense mental entities. They are not 
“in the soul'* They are the objects of thought and know- 
ledge, but they are not knowledge. They are not “ a kind of 
notion of the human mind ” (Lutoslawski), nor “ valid truths ” 
(Lotze), nor “ mystical essences " (Plotinus), nor have they any 
trace of the mental in their constitution. They are, in Professor 
Adam's words, “single, independent, separate, self-existing, 
perfect, and eternal essences forming the objective correlate of 
our general notions.” 

Not only are the forms non-mental, but they are separate, 
both from their particulars and from one another. The 
importance of these two characteristics will be brought out 
when we come to consider the nature of other entities, which 
have been put forward by philosophers as alternatives to Plato’s 
forms. 

Now although it may be urged tliat Plato himself wavered 
in dilferent Dialogues between different conceptions of the 
nature of the Forms, there can, I think, be no doubt that as a 
general rule he intended to signify, by the use of the word 
eiBos, an entity such as that I have described. Whether he 
did do so or not cannot be discussed any further here, nor can 
I discuss the vexed question of the relation between the Form 
and the various particulars in which it is manifest: what I 
desire to do is to establish the fact that the particular con- 
ception which I have indicated is necessarily involved in our 
analysis of reality. 

(2) I think that one of the simplest ways of establishing 
the fact of their being Forms is by the process of elimination. 

Lot us consider such an object as a beautiful ]ncture. If 
we ask ourselves the question wherein the beauty of the picture 
resides, 1 think that three answers are possible. 

(rt) That it is in the mind of the beholder. 

(&) That it is a relation between the mind of the beholder 
and the picture. 

(c) That it is in the picture. 
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(a) This conclusion is sufficiently repellent on aesthetic 
grounds. It can only lead to the establishment of, a criterion 
of art, which makes aesthetic value dependent not upon the 
intrinsic qualities of a work of art, but upon the effect pro- 
duced by that work upon the minds of those who behold it. 
If value is to be assiissed solely in terms of quantum of appre- 
ciation, we are driven with Tolstoy to regard the greatest work 
of art as that which is appreciated by most j^KSople ; while for 
the purpose of comparing the value of different works, we can 
only resort to the expedient of counting heads. What are 
generally acknowledged to l)e the greatest works would come 
off sadly according to this enterion, public taste, counting 
by numbers alone, infallibly preferring Ethel M. Dell to 
Shakespeare. 

The view that the opinion which is to form tiie standard of 
value should not be assessed in terms of quantity only, but 
that we should establish a standard of qualitative appreciation 
by having recourse for our criterion to the consensus of opinion 
among experts fails to deliver us from the subjectivist impasse, 
owing to the difficulty both of distinguishing any agreed con- 
sensus, and of agreeing as to the experts whose opinion is to 
count. If, for instance, on this view we put the question, 
“How do we know that the Meistersiiiger is better than the 
Merry Widow Waltz?” the answer will be, “Because of the 
opinion of the experts who unanimously prefer it. If we ask, 
“ Who are the experts whose judgment is to set the standard,” 
the only answer appears to be, “ You may know them from the 
fact that they unanimously pi'efer the Meistersinger to the 
Merry Widow Waltz.” 

The circumstance of a theory being repellent on esthetic 
grounds is not, however, a sufficient reason for discarding it. 

A more important objection to this view, however, seems to 
me to lie in the confusion that it implies between the knowing 
subject and the object of knowledge. In this, as in all other 
philosophical discussions, the strength of one’s arguments 
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depends ultimately upon the validity of one’s own conception 
of certain fundamental things. In this way every philosophical 
argument begs the question in the sense that its validity pre- 
supposes the truth of the philosophical position it endeavours 
to support. It is best, therefore, that I should at once state 
dogmatically, since I have not space to defend the ])osition 
here, that for me the possibility of my being able to know a 
thing depends upon there being a thing for me to know, which 
is something other than my knowing it. 

Thus I make a distinction between the fact that two plus 
two makes four and my knowledge of the fact, on the ground 
that it is only because the fact is ditlerent from my knowing 
it that I am in fact able to know it. On similar grounds I 
make a distinction between the beauty of a picture and my 
a])prcciation of that beauty, the former being an external 
concrete fact which subsists independently of myself: the 
latter a mental occurrence which only happens because I exist. 

I maintaiii that the two facts are fundamentally distinct, 
and tliat it is only by regarding them as indistinguishable, 
which means, in the long run, the same thing as identical, that 
it is possible to assert that the teauty of the picture is in the 
mind of tlie beholder. The appreciation of the beauty is in this 
mind, but it is only there bec^ause the beauty is not. 

If a beautiful picture and my appreciation of it ai*e really 
identical, I am unable to conceive how it came about tliat they 
were ever supposed to be different; admitting for a moment 
that the difference is an illusive apj)earance only, it is impos- 
sible to understand how out of perfect unity even the appear- 
ance of difference can be generated. 

(6) The view that the beauty of the picture consists in a 
relation between the mind and the picture, appears to me not 
only to be tainted witli the subjectivism which attaches to the 
former view, but to rest upon a similar confusion between 
known object and knowing subject. 

Let us suppose that an admittedly beautiful picture, the 

Y 
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Sound Madonna let us say, is being contemplated by x people ; 
and let the amount of beauty which results from the number of 
relationships with the x ])eople be termed y. If tlie number of 
contemplating people is increased to x+a, the beauty of the 
picture will presumably increase proportionately to the 
increased number of relationships and become The value 

or beauty of a picture therefore, instead of being constant as is 
commonly supposed, varies continually on this view, according 
to the number of people who hapjien to be looking at it or 
thinking of it. 

J^t us suppose further tliat the Bound Madonna is ])eing 
contemplated by the last intelligence in the universe ; we may 
assert tliat it is still beautiful because tjie necessary relation- 
ship exists. Tiet us then suppose that the last intelligence is 
suddenly abolished. Is any modification made in the qualities 
of the picture ? I cannot see that it is. I cannot see that the 
picture has uiidei^oiie any change in any of its pL‘t)2)erties, 
save in the one respect tliat it has ceased to possess the 
property of l)emg contemplated by intelligeiice. Its form, 
colour, grouping, and conception remain unchanged. Yet if 
this view is correct the fact that the relationship of con- 
templation no longer exists means that the picture is no 
longer beautiful ! This view is correct only if we assume that 
where B is a relation Ijetween A and C, B is lually the same 
as C, so that by abolisliing B we have at the same time 
altered the qualities of C. Only therefore on tlie iissumptiou 
that the contemplation of a beautiful picture is tlie same 
thing as the beautiful picture contemplated, can we hold that 
beauty resides in the relationship between knowing mind and 
known object and not in the object. 

(<;) As this assumption seems to me to be incori'ecL, f 
conclude that we are thrown back upon the third alternative, 
namely, that the beauty is somehow an intrinsic quality of the 
picture, that it is not therefore dependent for its existence 
upon any mind or collection of minds, and that the picture 
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would still be beautiful even if all mind were eliminated from 
the universe. 

We may now have recourse to the train of reasoning used 
by Plato. Wliat is the common quality in virtue of which we 
call both a sunset and a picture beautiful ? Do you get at 
that common quality by adding together all the beautiful 
objects in the universe, and saying that there is no beauty 
outside or beyond their sum ? Or is it not rather true that 
the common nature of which both the picture and the sunset 
partake is something outside and beyond them both, and that 
it is only in virtue of their partieipation in it that they are 
called, and in fact are, beautiful ? And further, is it not of this 
common nature that wo are thinking when we think of beauty 
quite simply, and not of any particular beautiful object ? For 
it is clear that a thought about beauty is a thought about 
sotiiething. It is a thought about something which is other 
than tlio thinking it, because if it were a thought about 
nothing it would have no meaning. If beauty were nothing, 
then when I think about beauty, I sliould think about nothing, 
and there would be no difference between thinking about 
beauty and not thinking at all. But there clearly is a 
difference, which is due to the fact that in thinking of beauty 
I am thinking of something. What is the nature of that 
something ? 

(3) In answering this question I propose again to adopt 
the method of elimination ; to consider, that is, two alternative 
views on tliis subject wliich are commonly entertained, of 
wliich the first is reganled as rendering the existence of 
Platonic univorsals as superiluous, while the second is sup- 
posed to convict them of being erroneous. 

(a) The first view is tliat commonly advocated by psycho- 
logists who regard the position which I have assigned to the 
elSri as being adequately filled by concepts, which are subjective 
mental creations, explained as being the “ import of a i)er- 
cept ill relation to systems which inteiest the perceiver.” 
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Psychologists expressly warn iis against the reification of such 
concepts; i.e., the ascription to them of substantive existence 
in their own right apart from mind. 

"Wliat does this line of argument involve ? 

It begins with Berkeley who denies the existence of 
abstract ideas, insisting that a thought of triangle is a thought 
of some one particular triangle we have known, while an 
abstract tiiought of motion is impossible. 

Modem psychologists have soraewliat modified Berkeley’s 
notion. Semon for example believes that we do have abstract 
ideas whicli are formed somewhat as follows : — 

First we have a generalized idea or image, which is not of 
any one thing, but is a vague reproduction of a number of 
similar things. The first sts^e to an abstract idea, ejj., of 
whiteness, beauty or triangle, is a kind of blurred picture of a 
number of different impressions of different instances of 
whiteness or beauty, which presents only the salient features 
of these different particulars. This generalized image forms 
the Ijasis of an abstract idea. What is needed in addition to 
complete an abstract idea is a definite image of some one of the 
concrete instances of the generalized image. Without any 
additional content, therefore, it is possible to arrive at an 
abstract idea or concept, by combining a series of vague 
impressions of particulars, with a definite fixed nnpression of 
some one of the particulars. 

These concepts or abstract ideas may be vague and general 
or definite and general. Vague general abstract ideas, which 
we possess in large nurnl^ers, are according to Ribot, turned 
into definite general abstract ideas, by the addition of a par- 
ticular belief or judgment as to the object of the idea. 

The complete psychological concept therefore may be 
analysed into ; — 

(1) A vague generalized image of a collection of particulars. 

(2) A definite image of some one of the particulars. 

(3) An accompanying judgment or belief as to tlie object of 
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the general abstract idea formed by the combination of (1) 
and (2). 

Now this analysis is one which I am not prepared to 
dispute. Tt seems to me probable both that we do have such 
abstract ideas or concepts, and that they are formed in the way 
described ; but tlie admission of their existence and the analysis 
of their constitution does not seem to me to afford any more 
ground for doubting that they liave objects which exist inde- 
pendently of them and are different from them, than the fact 
that we obtain a series of sense impressions from contact with 
a table affords a ground for doubting that there is a table. 

I wish to emphasize this j)oiut because the triumphant 
establishment by the psychologists of the mentally formed 
concept is often regarded as in some unexplained way doing 
away with the necessity fur anything so unpleasantly meta- 
physical and transcendent as a Platonic universal. But unless 
we arc to destroy the distinction between mind and its object, 
to which I have almidy referred as an article of faith, tlie one 
so far from rendering the other .superfluous, is necessarily 
reqiiiied by it, the concept being the mental correlate of the 
universal, that by means of which the mind knows the 
universal, just as the senses are the medium by means of 
which mind knows the particular. 

(6) I have not space to deal with what appeare to me to be 
the other chief alternative view to the theory I am advocating, 
the Hegelian view of concrete imiversals. 

These differ from Plato’s eiSt/ in two important respects; 
they are mental and they arc not separate. 

There is in fact only one true type of the concrete universal, 
namely, self-coiisciousncss, and as this, being partial, is not 
truly real, we arc left with only one universal, namely, the 
Absolute itself. But if we adopt the methods of Hegelian 
dialectic, we are entitled, or rather compelled to assume 
that this view of reality is no more true than its opposite, 
being itself tainted with the same element of partiality and 
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fragmentariness, which it uses to discredit rival theses of the 
constitution of the universe. 

The field is therefore left open for other theories which do 
not in establishing themselves imply their own refutation ; and 
I submit that the view which I have sketched above is open to 
less objection from the point of view of a priori logic, than 
most a priori theories which seek to prove by reasoning what 
the nature of the universe must be. 


IL — % A. D. Lindsay. 

I FIND myself in such fundamental disagreement with almost 
everything in Mr. Joad’s paper that, if I were to take up every 
point he makes on pain of being supposed to agree with what I 
do not challenge, this paper would be interminably long. I 
must content myself, thci'efore, with a statement of certain 
difficulties in the position he has taken up, in the hope that 
Miss Stebbing, in dealing with these, will make the position of 
the defenders of the thesis rather more precise, and I shall leave 
it to Professor Hoernlc to develop a positive alternative. 

Some of Mr. Joad’s arguments for the Forms are Imsed on 
the inadequacy of alternative positions. 1 should not accept 
either his statement or his criticism of tliese positions, hut I 
could not elaborate my reasons for dissent without encroaching 
on the part I have proposed to leave to Professor HoernlA 

I shall follow Mr. Joad in assuming that we are not con- 
cerned with the correctness of his or other people’s exegesis of 
Plato’s doctrines, and I shall not pursue the tempting path of 
asking whether Plato himself in the Parmenides has not 
knocked the bottom out of the position which Mr. Joad is 
defending. He has defined the kind of entity he wishes to 
describe when he uses the word Form, and I shall accept his 
definition. I note only that, in the sentence he quotes from 
Mr. Adam, the words “ perfect ” and “ eternal ” occur, and that 
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in his exposition he says nothing of these characteristics of the 
forms. It will be fairer, therefore, to omit a disciissioii of the 
difficulties, especially in regard to the reality of change, which 
the ascription of these characteristics to the forms applica 
They are after all sufficiently discussed in i^ato’s later 
dialogues. 

Mr. Joad’s thesis then is that there are “ single, indepen- 
dent, separate, self-existing essences forming the objective 
correlate of our general notions”; that these are known by 
mind and not by the senses; that they are non-mental; and 
that they are separate both from their particulars and from one 
another. 

Before discussing this thesis, I must say something of the 
much more general position Mr. Joad takes up when he says 
that every philosophical argument begs the question in the 
sense that its validity presupposes the truth of the philosophical 
position it endeavours to support. If this is really so, I cannot 
see the purpose of arguing. If, after a little desultoiy sniping 
from hastily made trenches which we do not mind abandoning, 
and in which we cannot be really hurt, we are going each to 
retire to the impregnable security of the dug-out of prejudice, 
I should prefer to avoid the mud and stay in the dug-out. But 
I am prepared, with Mr. Joad, to ** beg the question ” that the 
possibility of my being able to know a thing depends upon there 
being a thing for me to know, which is something other than 
my knowing it,” so long as Mr. Joad is prepared not to beg the 
question, but to argue whether his particular thesis follows from 
his presupposition. 

[ cannot see, however, how it follows from Mr. Joad’s 
supposition, either (1) that the fact that we know a thing 
proves that that thing is non-mental ; or (2) that the fact that 
we use general notions in judgments implies that these general 
notions have “ objects which exist independently of them and 
are different from them.” 

The first point is surely simple. If the fact that what I 
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know is not my knowing it, implies that what wc know is nou- 
inental, then clearly we cannot know what is mental, and as 
Mr. Joad uses the term “ know in the wide sense of “ being 
aware of,” “ i-eflecting on,” or " discussing,” it is difticult to see 
how the term “mental” Ciiii mean anything at all, and non- 
mental will share the fate of its correlative. The discussion 
then falls to the ground. I do not want to argue that the fact 
that I know a thing proves that it is mental (that seems to me 
as silly an alternative as its opposite), but simply that these 
wide generalizations on the nature of knowledge, he they 
idealist or realist, do not carry us any further. For of three 
things, (1) either the general notion “mental” is unmeaning, 
and then there are general notions, which uiisuspectedly turn 
out to be unmeaning, and therefore have not a form as objective 
counterpart ; or (2) we have not knowledge but something else 
of what is mental, and then the general presupposition about 
knowledge will not show that all general notions have a fonn 
as objective counteipart, and we shall have to ask if we know 
general notions or their counterpart at all ; or (3), and this is 
surely the right alternative, the distinction between mental and 
non-mental falls witliin knowledge. 

The fatal result, as it appears to me, of arguing from this 
general presupposition, as Mr. Joad does, is that all distinction 
between subjective and objective, illusion and fact, vanishes. 
Mr. Joad chooses the example of beauty. The e amxde is not 
an easy one for him, as he is doubtless aware. If he can prove 
his general contention in regard to beauty, he may well con- 
sider that most of his work is done. 

The facts with which wc must all start are surely that in 
contemplating certain objects we ex])ericnce a certain dis- 
tinctive ])leasurc or eTiiotion, and that it is in virtue of this 
pleasuro or emotion that we call the objects, in contemplating 
which we experience it, l)cautiful, in some such way as we 
call a coat or a cliair comfortable, but with a diirerence. The 
difference is that whereas if a chair feels comfortable, it is 
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comfortable, and that is all about it, because “ is comfortable ” 
means “ feels comfortable,” while in our appreciation of beauty 
we recognize that we may be wrong, may have aisthetic pleasure 
where we ought not to have it, and iiiiay not have it whei*c we 
ought to. How is this objectivity of u^stlictic experience to 
be explained ? 

Mr. J oad argues .tliat it cannot be explained so long as we 
hold that the beauty of the picture consists in any relation 
between the picture and ourselves. I cannot accept his 
argument. It seems to me an extraordinary doctrine tliat 
there can be no kind of standard in ourselves, that we cannot 
distinguish between lower and higher states of ourselves, 
between the vulgar and the fine mind, in ourselves and in 
other people. I do not, however, press this point, because it 
is the next stage in Mr. Joad's argument to which I wish 
to call attention. I might criticize his positive answer to 
the aesthetic question and ask how the assumption of an 
iiidepeiident 1)eauty explains why some esthetic appreciation 
is right and some wrong, unless it can show that when 1 
appreciate the Meistei'siiiger I have seen 1)eauty in itself, and 
am comparing the Meislersinger with that standard, but when 
I appreciate the Merry Widow I am not making any such 
comparison. We need not, however, go into such questions 
because Mr. .load himself gives up the question of icsthetic 
objectivity. He says that “the circumstance of a theory 
being repellent on msthctic grounds is not, liowcver, a sufficient 
reason for discarding it.” I think myself that it is, but tliat 
is for the moment no matter. Mr. Joad*s argument is that 
“ the appreciation of the beauty is in tlie mind, but it is only 
there because the beauty is not,” and that therefore the 
picture would still be beautiful even if all mind were 
eliminated from the universe.” Now this argument is based 
on the more fact of the appreciation of beauty, and will apply 
to the appreciations of all the people who prefer the Merry 
Widow and the novels of Miss Ethel Dell to the Mcistersinger 
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and Shakespeare. Their appreciations of the beauty of these 
inferior productions would seem to involve that tl\ese " would 
still be beautiful even if all mind were eliminated from the 
universe,” though both Mr. Joad and I agree that they are not. 
beautiful at all. Further this principle is not confined, and 
is not meant by Mr. Joad to be confined, to aesthetic judgments ; 
it applies to all judgments. But if the fact that we make 
a judgment implies that not only what we are judging about, 
but also what we judge about it, exist independently of us, 
then all judgments are right, and that is surely repellent not 
only on aesthetic hut on logical grounds. 

The same point may be made of a later part of Mr. Joad’s 
paper, where he accepts the psychological account of the 
formation of general ideas, a process in which subjective 
considerations may obviously play a large part, but finds in 
his acceptance no ground for doubting that such general 
ideas have objects which exist independently of them and 
are different from them.” Then the fiict that men have had 
tlie general idea of phlogiston proves that there is an objective 
counterpjirt of that idea existing independently of us and of 
other general ideas, and the same holds of all general terms 
which are the expression of men's erroneous beliefs. If all 
mental operations are nothing but awareness of non-mental 
entities existing independently of us, then not only the dis- 
tinction between mentsil and non-mental, but tlie distinction 
between true and false, is unmeaning. 

The fact that we use general terms such as phlogiston 
which are afterwards discredited, shows that, if there are 
"forms” in the sense defined by Mr. Joad, they cannot be 
the objective of all our general notions, and that, if we iu;cept 
the theory, we must go on with Plato and ask, " Of wliat are 
these forms?” The general argument from the nature of 
knowledge and the existence of general notions will not do, 
because it proves too much. Another and perhaps a more 
fruitful way of putting the same point is to say that the 
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general argument from the nature of knowledge is based on 
the nature of awareness, and that its application to general 
notions assumes that we are aware of them, or rather of their 
counterparts, in .the same way as we are aware of objects. 
But this is the whole question : “ Horse I see, but horseness 
I cannot see.” We cannot discuss the implications of the 
existence of general notions, if wc omit the fact that they 
are used in judgment, and fail to realize that the question is 
not what we are aware of, but what we mean. This is the 
answer to the point which Mr. Joad makes when he begins 
his consideration of the relation of beauty to beautiful objects. 
“ It is clear that a thought about beauty is a thought about 
something. It is a thought about something which is other 
than thinking it, because if it were a thought about nothing 
it would have no meaning. If beauty were nothing, then 
when I think about beauty, I should think about nothing, 
and there would be no difference between thinking about 
beauty and not thinking at all.” The answer is that when 
I am thinking about beauty, I am thinking about my sestlietic 
experience which I have expressed in judgments that this or 
that is beautiful. There u no such thing as phlogiston, but 
I can think about phlogiston. It is not just a collocation 
of letters, but has a meaning, but its meaning implies an 
erroTieous judgment about the facts. 

We need not, however, in criticizing the doctrine that 
there “ are single, independent, separate, self-existing, essences 
forming the objective correlate of our general notions,” confine 
ourselves to general notions in which an error is implied. 
Plato in the Paimenides asks whether there is a “ form ” of 
dirt. He gives no precise answer to the question himself, but 
must not we make some such answer as implied in the remark 
that “dirt is matter in the wrong place?” If we take the 
various things which we call “dirt” and ask why we apply that 
name to them, our answer must include the fact that we find 
diem disagreeable, that they are in the wrong place for our 
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piii'poses. If we eliminate our purposes, or at least our finding 
the things disagreeable, then the various things which are united 
under the term dirt, will be separated oif according, say, to their 
chemical constituents, and the term dirt will have no meaning. 

Of course, when we discuss beauty, or phlogiston, or dirt, as 
distinguished from a beautiful picture, or a hot bath, or a dirty 
face, we ans aware of something which is independent of our 
awareness of it, but that something may simply be the word, 
i.e., a noise or marks on paper, but what we are aware of and 
what these words mean are not the same. Mr. Joad talks 
about objective correlates of our general notions. But if he 
can talk about general notions as he does, are they not, 
on his own showing, objective in his sense already? Why, 
then, should they have a counterpart. A word is as objective 
as anything else ; my hearing or seeing it does not change it. 
Wliy should it have a double objectivity? Not because 
the object of knowledge is independent of the knower, but 
because it has a meaning. That meaning must have been 
given to it, and the giving implies judgments, beliefs and 
intentions which may be wrong. 

I have been attacking the doctrine that (di general notions 
have forms as objective counteii)arts. It might be expecteil 
that I should go on to examine a limited fonn of the thesis, and 
ask whether there are any general notions of such a kind that 
they have forms as counterparts. Clearly it is possible to hold 
that while much classification is arbitrary or pragmatic, all is 
not so, that, if we often divide reality according to our purposes, 
we sometimes " carve it at the joints.” The arguments which 
have been advanced from the existence of subjective and 
discredited general notions will in that case not apply. The 
purpose of the discussion will, however, be bistter served, I 
think, if I stop here, for the essence of Mr. Joad’s position, iis I 
understand it, is that the mere use of a general term in judgment 
implies a form corresponding to it. He makes, and his 
argument allows him to make, no ^discrimination between one 
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general notion and another, and it is just this failure to 
discriminate which I think fatal to his position. I do not 
know any argument for the existence of ahstnict universals 
other than this general logical argument, which I have 
endeavoured to show is invalid. It is surely no accident that 
it is in one and the same dialogue that Plato raises the question, 
** of what are tliese forms ” ? and after criticizing the abstracted- 
ness of the forms begins the construction of a new theory. 


III. — By L. Susan Stebbino. 

PuoviDED that the words “ the existence of ** be deleted from 
the question raised in the title of this symposium, I should 
re]ily in the aflinnative. Nevertheless, J am in considerable 
disagreement with Mr. Joad. First, I do not consider that 
the rejection of the two theories that he rejects constitutes 
any proof of the positive thesis that in the analysis of Reality 
we find certain entities which are non-mental, non-physical, 
non-existent, and self-subsistent. Secondly, I should not use 
Professor Adam’s jihraseology in describing the Platonic elhq 
just because he includes the adjectives “eternal” and “perfect” 
which, as Mr. Lindsay points out, Mr. Joad conveniently 
omits to consider. To this I shall return. 

My agreement with Mr. ffoail is, then, limited to the 
assertion of the positive thesis stated above. I shall, however, 
neglect minor points of difference, because in the short space 
at my disposal, I want to attempt to reply to Mr. Lindsay’s 
further dillicultics and to indicate briefly the reasons for 
asserting the thesis. 

Mr. Lindsay suggests that 1 should answer certain 
difficulties that Mr. Joad’s paper has raised. 1 will attempt 
to do so. 

(1) The fact that we know a thing does not prove it to be 
non-mental. Certainly I agree that we may know mental 
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entities, but the act by which an object is known is never the 
object of any knowing act. This seems to me not an article of 
faith but an analysis of thought, which requiios emphasis only 
because some philosophers have failed to rec(^ize the 
distinction, simply assuming tliat the object is necessarily 
mental, because the act is mental. All that I desire to assert 
is that no conclusion as tu the status of an entity follows 
from the fact that a given entity is the object of a mental act. 
This being so, the burden of praof surely rests on those that 
assert that universals are mental : 'prima fojm they are not. 

(2) There is a possible interpretation of this statement in 
which I should hold that it is true, but not in the pi'ecise form 
in which it is asserted by Mr. Joad, nor for the reasons which 
he gives. There are phrases in common use among philoso- 
phers to whicli possibly no elBos corresponds; for example: 
there is no eZSo? corresponding to the word “ ronud-scpiare,” 
but, then, there is no ** general notion ’* or “ mental correlate ” 
here ; there is the apprehension of a shape or noise, which is 
a case of perception ; no universal is concerned at all. 

Mr. Lindsay makes it a main criticism of Mr. Joad that 
he cannot discriminate* between one general notion and 
another, and that, therefore, the distinction between truth and 
error, illusion and reality, vanishes. But even if we hold 
what Mr. Lindsay calls the ** unlimited thesis tJiat all general 
notions imply objective counterparts, this criticism does not 
seem to me valid, for it might well be that the etSi; must 
themselves be discriminated and that the object of a true 
judgment has characteristics which distinguish it from the 
object of a false judgment, wliich characteristics arc in- 
dependent of their l)eing known, and which may fail to be 
discriminated. Indeed it seems to me that this must be the 
case, and that just because we do make erroneous judgments 
it follows that the fact that an object is known does not 
imply that it is real (or the object of a true judgment). 
What we need is surely a more careful examination of the 
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types of objects involved. This is outside the scope of the 
present discussion, but the validity of Mr. Lindsay’s criticism 
rests upon the arbitrary assumption that such an examination 
could yield no satisfactory result. Space does not permit me 
to pursue this further. 

An aftirmativG answer to the (question we are considering 
does not, however, involve the assertion of Mr. Lindsay’s 
" unlimited thesis,” for if, as he seems to admit, some general 
notions liave “forms as counterparts,” then an analysis of 
reality ])resupposes the Platonic universal. This is the 
position I desire to maintain and for which I wish to offer 
some positive grounds. 

If we consider the nature of such universals as rtd^ jvM, 
tm^ mmher^ sqitarCy change^ three alternatives seem possible: 
(i) that they are mental ; (ii) that they are physical ; (iii) that 
they are non-mental, non-physical entities, capable of being 
known by a non-seiisuous activity of mind, possible objects of 
mental acts of knowing, but nevertheless independent of those 
acts. In other words, universals are efSiy or forms regarded 
as non-mental self-subsisting entities. 

Mr. Lindsay rejects (ii) and (iii); I am not sure if he 
accepts (i). Some philosophers certainly do accept it, and it 
is this that is to be primarily rejected in using the Platonic 
term cZSo?, or the term — which I personally prefer — unive^'sal 
in the sense that Mr. Enssell has made familiar. 

Mr. Lindsay says that the distinction between mental and 
non-mental falls within knowledge. I am not sure what he 
means by this. If he takes non-mental to be equivalent to 
mn~object‘Of~kmwledgel' then, of course, it does; but no one 
has disputed this. If, however, he means by non-mental 
everything in the universe which is neither mind, nor quality 
or characteristic of a mental act, then surely by definition it 
falls outside knowledge. Mr. Lindsay himself points out that 
there are mental activities besides knowledge, and he has thus, 
it seems to me, destroyed his own assertion. 
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I do not think that either Mr. Lindsay or Professor HoernltS is 
likely to support the second alternative which I also reject. 
I shall then pass to the consideration of the third, which is the 
alternative that I accept. That is, that there are entities in the 
universe other than mental entities and these entities are other 
than physical entities. It will, 1 think, be admitted that there 
is at least one property which characterizes certain entities in 
virtue of whicli property these entities aro called mental ; and 
there is at least one property which characterizes other 
entities in virtue of which property these entities are called 
physical. There are also I think other entities that arc charac- 
terized neither by mental nor by physical properties, and these 
entities are what I mean by Platonic elSt) or universals. 1 
admit that I cannot point to characteristic in each case on 
account of which the one class of entities is described as mental 
and the otlier as pliysical, but we all do use these terms as 
though we thought that some sort of meaning attaches to them. 
In the brief space at my disposed I can only sjiy that both 
mental and physical seem to me characteristics of acts or time- 
processes only, i.e., of events. Thus all these entities which are 
events are either mental or physical; hence the distinction 
between mental and physical is a distinction that falls wholly 
within the temporal sphere; timeless entities (tlipt is entities 
having no position in time), are thus by definition neither mental 
nor physical. The problem then is : arc there any such entities ? 
It seems to me that it is these entities, possible objects of 
mental acts of thinking, that we x^roperly mean by universals. 

The number “ two is not itself a couple but it is a charac- 
teristic of all couples; two things can be seen but twomss 
cannot be seen. A similar remark a]>plies to such a universal 
as Aorse, if by “ horse ” we mean the complex of properties which 
characterize all horses. There are universals the instances of 
which may themselves be universals, colour is a universal 
having as its instances such universals as red, blue, and so on. 
But in each case the universal is not an object that can be 
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sensed ; it is the object of a mental act but it is not apprehended 
through the medium of the sense organs. Mr. Lindsay appears 
to neglect this when he argues '' Horse I see, but horseness I 
cannot see.” But this is just the point, for if the statement is 
tnie, then “ see ” means “ perceive by means of the visual oi^ans,” 
and of course we could not see horseness unless it were a 
particular existent characterized by sense qualities. But to 
keep Mr. Lindsay’s example, we could apprclumd horseness ; or, 
to take an easier example, we do a'pprehend red ; we are not 
confined to the apprehension of particular red things. In this 
apprehension of the universal “red” no visual organ is con- 
cerned ; even to suppose that there is seems absurd, and leads 
directly to the “ third man ” dilliculty. 

In this connexion Mr. Joad makes an assertion that I am 
wholly unable to accept. He says, unless we are to destroy 
the distinction between mind and its object .... the one 
(the mentally formed concept) so far from rendering the other 
(the univeml) superfluous, is necessarily required by it, the 
concept being the mental correlate of the universal, that by 
means of which tlie mind knows the universal, just as the senses 
arc the medium by means of which the mind knows the 
particular.” There seems to me not the remotest degree of 
parallelism here between the function of the sense organs in 
becoming aware of particular existents, and tlie function of 
the psychological concept in the apprehension of the universal. 
Mr. Jojid’s account surely makes the concept a tertimn quid 
between the mental act and the universal which is non- 
sensuously apprehended. It is, moreover, this insistence upon 
the correlation of the concept witli the universal, and the 
parallel with sense knowledge, that appears to justify, 
on the one hand, Mr. Lindsay’s criticism that there is no way of 
distinguishing between a concept that corresponds to a real 
object and one that does not, and on the other hand, Mr. J oad's 
assumption that we are aware of the countei-parts of our concepts 
in the same way as we are aware of sense-objects. 
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In niy opinion the whole case for the separate being of the 
universal rests upon tlie fact that a universal is’ not appre- 
hended in any mode parallel to the apprehmision of a particular 
thn)Ugh the inediuni of souse, and yet that it is apprehended 
as an entity distinct from the act of appreluMiKioii itself. 

Mr. Joad lias chosen to discuss only the universal bmuty, 
and in so doing lie has raiseil (piostions that lie outside the 
scope of our pi-oblem. Hoiuic, I can only say here that I. am 
in complete di.sagi-ecnnent with most of what he has said about 
it. Much of Mr. Lindsay’s criticism of Mr. Joad hero seems 
to me quite iiTclcvant to tlie main thesis, and conseiiuently 
I shall not discuss it. Their preoccupation with such a 
comple.>c universal as beauty arises, 1 think, from the fact 
tliat both regard the Platonic eZSo? with undue revtsrence. 
Thus Mr. Joad accuses his subjectivist opponents of being 
anxious to do away with “ the necessity of anything so 
unpleasantly metaphysical and transocnilcnt as a Plutonic 
universal.” This wliole mode of s]»eech, and the altitude 
from whicli it springs, is in my o[)iniou mistaken. It is not 
in order that we miiy have immiilabh*, eternal, perfect ohjeots 
of contemplation, that we admit the reality of the universal ; 
we are foree<l to admit tlieir n^ality hecanse in attemjiting 
to give an inventory of the entities in tin* universe we liiid 
that we cannot leave tluuii out. Tlie conteniph ion of these 
entities may give us the extreme salisfaction that Mr. liussell 
says it does, hut it is not fur this reason that we ailmit them. 
If I attempt to classify the kinds of olijc.'cts of wliich I can 
become aware, I fiinl that tliero are two well-di.stingiiisiiod 
types: (1) those objects which I come to apprehend through 
the sense organs, and (2) thus*? which [ cannot apprehend 
through the sense organs. Put 1 do apprehend red, number, 
difference, beauty, and so on, and in a] ipreli ending red, for 
instance, I apprehend that quality, characteristic or attribute 
which is common to all red things. That is a universal. 
What we mean by saying that anything is red is that it is 
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characterized by the adjective red, ix,, it participates in the 
universal red ol’ which it is an instance. The nature of this 
participation needs further discussion, but it is not the 
question at issue here. All that I am concerned to assert 
now is that red as a characteristic, or universal (for these are 
synonyjus) is capai)le of beinj^ ap[>rehen(led apart from the 
existence of anything red, and that it cannot be apprehended 
in the same way as a red thing is a])pri!hcn(led, ix., by means 
of th(i sense organs. If this 1x3 admitted, then the reality 
of the univei-sal — in the sense in which 1 am concerned to 
assert it — is admitted. 

Finally, my only objection to descril)ing these universals 
as Platonic eiSr) is tliat to do so may seem to countenance 
Mr. .load’s inclusion of the two adjcctiv'os, dernnj ami pt^rjcct, 
both of whi(jh I should reject as being eulogistic adjectives. 
“Eternal” seems to suggest “ everlasting” which I desire to 
rejt^ct; “perfect” seems to imply something that satisfies our 
desires, hence implies value. The intrusion of value, and the 
clement of emotion that it indicates, seem to me the main 
objections to Plato’s €?§?/. 

Personally, 1 doubt whether Plato would accoj)t the emascu- 
lated universal that J would .substitute for his eZSoj. 


IV . — By ll F. Alfhed H()EKNI.k. 

Fok various reasons, my i)ositioii as fouilb member of this 
sympusinm on nniver.sals is more than usiuilly embarrassing. 
The wording of our prohlem is not tlie one which T would have 
chosen ; and now that the ]»a])crs of niy fellow-symi) 0 .siasls are 
before me, [ lind that Mr. Joad and Miss SUibbiiig have given 
to the discussion a direction so different from tho one in which 
my thinking on universals moves, that I hardly know whi^tiier 
I can siiy anything which they will think relevant. On the 
other haiul, I find that Mr. Lindsay proposes a division of work 
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between himself and myself, of which I learn only through his 
paper, and which— it is not unfair to say — throws the heavier 
part of the burden on me. However, 1 shall do my best to play 
the part assigned to me, though my performance must, in the 
circumstances, be something of a tmr dc fwce, 

A. 

Miss Stebbing having rc-stated Mr. Joad’s thesis in a more 
restricted form, I will begin with some comments on her position. 

Our problem, as I understand it, is to determine whether a 
correct analysis of reality requires ns to acknowledge the 
subsistence of universals realistically conceived. For Miss 
Stebbing, to analyse reality means to “give an inventory of 
the entities in the universe,” to “ attempt to classify the kinds 
of objects of which I can become aware.” The result is, for 
her, a universe comprising only three kinds of entities, viz., 
(1) physical entities, (2) mental entities, (3) universals, which 
are neither physical nor mental. Physical and mental entities 
are further grouped together as and thus as temporal, 

whereas universals are timeless. Of the “ self-subsistence ” of 
universals, which is their one positive attribute in the opening 
passage of Miss Stebbing*s paper, I can find no further mention, 
unless the ohiim' dictum that red is capable of being appre- 
hended apart from the existence of any red thii.g, is intended 
to bear on the point. So far, then, the imncipium dividonis in 
the inventory of entities appears to be time. Particulars which 
exist in time, and are either physical or mental, stand over 
against universals which subsist tlmelessly. Yet prosontly 
Miss Stebbing gr)es on to offer a fresh inventory, based on our 
manner of apprehending objects, which may be either “ through 
the medium of tlie sense-organs ” or “ non-sensuous.” 

This is the position which 1 shall now attempt to criticize. 

(1) Miss Stebbing apparently regards her two inventories as 
furnishing identical groupings. Particulars exist in time and 
are apprehended through the senses. Universals are timeless 
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and are apprehended by a non-sensuous mental act. But is 
Miss Stebbing really prepared to assert that minds, which she 
classes as particulars, are perceived by the senses ? Or, 
again, is she quite sure that even every “ physical entity ” is 
perceptible by the senses, an electron ? Or, if an electron 
is not " physical ” for her, what is it ? Even the old atom 
used to be described as imperceptible. Tt would not mend 
Miss Stebbing’s case to say that the fault lies with our sense 
organs, for, apart from the obvious answers to such a con- 
tention, we must hold Miss Stebbing strictly to her enterprise 
of classifying all entities of which we are actually aware, 
according to the manner of our awareness of them. Now 
she must, I think, say that we are aware of electrons. She 
will hardly claim that we perceive them by the senses. Hence 
she cannot but put them, together with minds and universals, 
into the class of objects non-sensuously apprehended. But 
this I'esult destroys tlie whole point of her scheme, and with 
it what she explicitly offers as one of the strongest arguments 
for the recognition of self-subsistent universals. 

(2) But, further, I would like to question the view which 
Miss Stebbing shares with Mr. Joad, that universfils cannot 
be apprehended by “sense,” but only by “mind.” It is 
plausible to say that, whilst we can see a red thing, we 
cannot see redness. But I would remind Miss Stebbing and 
Mr. Joad that they agi'ee in holding the particular thing to 
be red only because of its relation to the universal redness. 
Whatever language they may use about this relation, they 
admit that the universal is involved in the particular being 
what it is. But if so, the perception of the particular as being 
what it is, cannot leave out the universal. If the redness of a 
red object, being a universal, is not i)erceived by the senses, 
what is perceived by the senses? If whatever there is of 
character or quality in an object of perception is universal, and 
if no universal is apprehended “ through the medium of sense 
organs,” what is there left for the sense organs to do? 1 
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would urge upon Miss Stebbing aiid Mr. Joad that they cannot 
offer an intelligible account of the perception of* parti(Jiilars 
without offering also an intelligible account of tlu) relation of 
particular to universal. At pi'osent neitlier of them furnishes 
a theory on either of these two points, and I suggest that 
their attempt to do so would soon convince them that the 
facile distinction between particulars as perceived by sense 
and universals as apprehended by inire thought will not work. 
We shall all agree, of course, that redness, in the abstract, 
cannot be scjen, and that we can think of it without at the 
moment seeing any red thing. But these facts do not seem to 
me to bear the theory of universals which Miss Stebbing and 
Mr. Joad seek to erect upon tliom. 

For me the moral of the discussion, so far, is llu? two-fold 
one, that (rt) without an account of the relation of particular 
and univorscal siich an “analysis of reality” as Miss Stebbing 
and Mr. Joad offer, lacks all plausibility; and (b) that the 
attempt to classify the entities conipi’ised in tlic universe 
according to uur manner of apprehending them is a failure. 

(3) So far I have beim examining the internal consistency 
of Miss Stebbing s position. But I am bound now to say that 
I find myself in complete disagreement with her whole con- 
ception of what an “analysis of reality” recjuircs. It is 
really startling to think tliat moilcrn Unffiiu (lufMtrc is 
shrinking the task of a genuine J^luvunmcnolor/ic to the dimen- 
sions of an “ inventory of entities.” It is more startling still 
to lind that every entity is apparently to be placed in one 
of the three pigeon-liolos — mental, physical, Jieitlicr-mental- 
nor-physical. I cannot help wondering whether, as a student 
of philosophy. Miss Stebbijig really iiuds this the most- 
illmninatiiig way of dealing with the manifold realities which 
enter into her exi)erience. How, for exaniph?, does she iit 
livinff beings — |)lants, animals, Inimans — into lier hard-and-fast 
pigeon-holes i Or what does she do with such tilings as a 
state, or a church ? One might liave hoped that Kant and 
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the post-Kaiitian i(h!alisls had, at least, awaktsiicd us from 
the Desciirtes-ian nightmare of making all analysis of reality 
revolve round the antithesis of material and mental. I hfurdly 
know how to convey to Miss Stabbing my sense of the mis- 
direction oP philosophical effort in her programme. 

B. 

In turning to Mr. Joad’s paper, I gladly record my sub- 
stantial agreement with Mr. Lindsay’s criticisms. I could 
wish that Mr. Joad, in framing the title of our symposium, 
and in his own paper, had omitted all reference to Vlato's 
€iSr), It would liavo saved him from the paradox of forbidding 
us to discuss what IMato meant by “ Form,” ajid yet bidding us 
discuss whether we must not assume the existence of “ some- 
thing very like Plato’s Forms.” To Mr. Lindsay’s just observa- 
tion that Mr. Joad omits to diseaiss the perfection and eternity 
of Ilia Forms, I would add that even more remarkable is 
Mr. Joail’s failure to enlarge ujion the function of Forms as 
“ the patterns or models which G<mI used in creating the sensible 
world.” T, for one, should have thought a fuller explanation of 
this jioiiit highly relevant to an analysis of reality, esj)ecially 
from a ])rofe.ssed aposllo cif “common .sense ” in phi]oso])Iiy. I 
agree witli Mr. Lindsay’s point that Mr. Joad, by ignoring the 
function of universals in judgment, has cut liimself off from 
distinguishing betwcijii real and unreal, fact and illusion. It 
may api^oal to Mr. Joailasarealist, if I enforce this criticism by 
a refcreiice to Mr. Bertrand Kussell’s similar argument against 
Meinong in his Inf roditdion to Matlienud hd Phihsoi^hy* And, 
finally, I would add lliat,as [ personally do nut hold the psycho- 
logical theory of universals, I feel no call to defend it against 
Mr. Joad’s attacks. On the other hand, 1 cannot hut think that 


* Pci'haps I may be forgiven for refen ing li«Me also to rny StudivH in 
Contiiinponuy Metapliydcii pp. Ho.tf. 
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his brief remarks on the “ concrete universal ” suffer from some- 
thing more than “ lack of space.” 

But I may, perhaps, offer some observations on Mr. Joad’s 
realism,” with which Mr. Lindsay has dealt only in passing. 

(1) First of all, the reminder may not be out of place that 
not one of the well-known philosophical theories of fine art — 
Schopenhauer’s, for example, or Hegel’s — raises about beauty 
the kind of question which Mr. Joad raises (“ wherein 
the beauty of the picture resides”), or attempts to answer 
it by offering to beauty the choice of three residences, viz., 
the beholder’s mind, the picture, and a relation between the 
two. I would suggest to Mr. Joad, what above I ventured to 
suggest to Miss Stebbing, that if he were not obsessed with the 
notion of parcelling out the universe among the pigeon-holes 
“ mental ” and " non-mental,” it would never occur to him to 
ask any such question about beauty, or any other universal. 
Whatever locus he may assign to beauty in accordance with his 
scheme, is he prepared to say that his answer helps him, or 
anyone else, to understand better v)liaJL beauty is, in such a way 
as to justify, s.^., his own preference for the Meistersiiiger over 
the Merry Widow Waltz ? The problem of msthetic philosophy 
surely concerns this objective standard operative in aesthetic 
experience and judgment, and no amount of alignment about 
the locus of beauty in mind or out of mind hrows any 
light on the nature of that standard, which is the genuine 
Form or essence of beauty. There is only one point here on 
which I agree with Mr. Joad, and this is, that if we raise 
his sort of problem at all, it is essential that in our answer 
we should keep beauty and the picture together and avoid 
locating beauty " in ” the mind, as subjective ” feelings of a 
spectator, whilst leaving the picture ''outside” the mind as a 
" physical object.” Any sane theory is bound to refuse such 
a divorce of sesthetic quality or value and msthetic object, 
but a sane theory will equally refuse the foolish choice 
between locating both beauty and the picture outside mind 
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and locating them both inside. These antitheses are wholly 
irrelevant. They result, I cannot but think, from a funda- 
mentally false orientation. The philosophical study of the 
realm of reality which we call fine art demands a qualitative 
analysis of the experience of beauty in the products of the 
typical forms of art. Nothing less than this whole phrase, 
‘‘experience .... art,** will describe the field, or datum, of 
aesthetic philosophy, and nothing will lead the inquirer into 
a blind alley more surely than the notion that, because 
“ experience ** has been mentioned, his first and main task is 
to sort out what is “ mental ** from what is “ non-mental.** 

(2) This is, of course, the point where Mr. Joad, and 
Miss Stebbing too, as good realists will join issue with a 
charge of confusion of, or failure to distinguish between, the 
“ mental act ** of apprehension or appreciation and the 
“ non-mental object.** They remind us elaborately that “ the 
possibility of my being able to know a thing depends upon 
there being a thing for me to know, which is something 
other than my knowing it ** (Mr. Joad) ; or that “ no con- 
clusion as to the status of an entity follows from the fact 
that the given entity is the object of a mental act’* 
(Miss Stebbing). 

Personally, 1 find these statements, within their own four 
corners, eminently respectable and innocuous. My trouble 
is to think who can be the “ philosophers,** vaguely referred 
to by Mr. Joad and Miss Stebbing, who have been reckless 
enough to deny them. Will Mr. Joad and Miss Stebbing in 
OUT oral discussion please oblige with chapter and verse? 
Does Mr. F. H. Bradley, for example, argue anywhere that 
because x is the object of a mental act, therefore is to be 
classified as “ mental ** ? Or does Dr. Bosanquet, let alone 
Hegel, anywhere say that we can know something without 
there being anything there for us to know? Not even 
Berkeley says anything of the kind. With him, as Mr. l^ird 
in Mini some years ago pointed out, the distinction of ** act ** 
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and “object” is fundaineiital. And tliougli ho does call the 
object “idea” and speaks of it as “ in tbe mind ” ho emphati- 
cally denies that it is a “mode” of mind, a state of the 
knowing mind ; and least of all, of course, is it for Berkeley 
tbe act of knowing itself. In fact, the adjective "mental,” 
as used by our realists in framing their indictment of the 
idealist, covers a multitude of ambiguities. The throe theories, 
for example, that the object exists only so long as it is appre- 
hended by a mind ; that it is a product of the niimVs synthetic 
activity; that it is a state of the mind itself, are quite dilleroiit 
from each other, and no purpose is served by calling the 
object indiscriminately “ mental ” in all three theories. More- 
over, realists have not, so far as I know, furnished a satisfactory 
account of the |\art played by mental activity — by judgment 
and inference, hy synthesis and construction — in bringing to 
light Ihe real nature of an object. To such an incjiiiry the 
bald distinction between mental act and non-mental or 
independent object makes no contribution. And, in turn, its 
own plausibility diminishes greatly for any mind which is at 
all alive to the problems presented by mental activity. 

In general, it seems to me that Mr. Joad gets his rea,lism on 
terms too cheap, by ignoring complications thi3 recognition 
of which would, I think, shake its biundations. He proposes 
the experiment of "supposing” the Round M..donua to be 
contemplated by the last intelligence in the universe, and that 
intelligence to be then aln dished. “ Is any modification made 
in the qualities of tbe jiicture? I Ciiunot see that it is.” This, 
I confess, seems to me a purely verbal argument, for ev(;ry tiling 
depends on the meaning, «./■., the theories, we connect with the 
terms employed. I suggest to Mr. Joad that, if he really 
wishes to put the matter to tlie lest, he should appeal, not to 
a supposititious but to an actual experiment. This is not an 
invitation t<j him to commit suicide in tlui interests of philo- 
sophy. There are less fatal ways of separating one's intelligence 
from an object. The story goes at Harvard tliat,.on his visit 
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in 1914, ]\fr. Bertrand Eiissell made tlic experiment of leaving 
the lecture-room and inviting his class to watch whether tlicy 
could perceive any niodilication in the desk as a conserinence of 
his witlnlvawjil. The ex])(uimeiil., I grant, shows that in this 
case the withdrawal of annfJu'r spectator makes no vmhle 
diile.ience in what J see. But what is the relevance of this ? 
The really crucial experiment would hear on the question 
whether whul I hi'm is modified by nnj withdrawal. The 
experiment cannol hii made, and the maltor beccunes one of 
argument and theorv, into which far more complicated con- 
siderations enter than Hr. Joad*8 common sense permits liim 
to reinemlMU’. To mention only one point — wliat of the facts of 
relativity, whicli led ilr. Bussell to construct bis theory of a 
physical thing as a system of scnslbina, which l)econic actual 
sense-data whenever one of an iniinitc number of j)erspective8 is 
occupied by an actual mind ? On ilr. Kusseirs theory, then, 
there is a “modification,” for the presence of a mind results in 
the difference between a sense-<lalum and a sntJiihik, It would 
not help Sir. Joad to reply: “ Yes, there is a iiiodilhtation on 
!Mr. Kusseirs theory, ljut tliere is none on mine.” Ifor the whole 
point of my crilicisni is that his experiment yields iliflertmt 
results according to the dillerent theoretical contexts in which 
it is conducted, and therefore it is imlecisive for, or agsiinst, any 
one theory in particular. 

In so far as thesi* criticisms throw doul>t on tlie sufficiency 
of Mr. pJoad’s realism in general, they weaken his argument 
for independent Forms wliieh, on its positive side, is a special 
application of his realism. 


C. 

It would not be fair, however, if I, too, played the canny 
Scot ami coiilente«l myself with criticizing Miss Stebbiiig and 
!Mr. Joad, without giving them something to tire at in return. 
Hence I shall now attempt to sketch the kind of theory of the 
place of luiiversals in mility which . I slioiild wish to defend. 
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When I reflect on the part played by universals in the 
analysis of reality/’ in “I'easoning about the phenomena 
we ex^^rience/’ I do not, as 1 have said, find myself led 
to the kind of question which Mr. Joad asks about beauty, 
or to the kind of inventory-work which attracts Miss Stebbing. 
I take reasoning about the phemomcna of experience” as I find 
it actually practised, and try to determine the nature of universals 
from the part they play there. Without universals — Mr. Joad 
will concede this to be a sound Platonic sentiment — ^no 
science. I look, tlien, to the sciences, and esi.)ecially to the 
natural sciences. Tlic laws which they discover, the classiii- 
catory systems which they trace, will be acknowledged to 
be universals. The chemist investigating the proj)ertie8 of 
an element is concerned with a universal. So is the 
zoologist who determines the characteristics and life-history 
of a new species, and its evolutionary affinities. So is every 
scientist who formulates a law concerning the causal {alUer 
functional) correlation of phenomena. That scientists do not 
talk in terms of “ Forms,” or “Essejices,” or even “ Universals/’ 
is, of course, irrelevant. Put it is relevant to note how 
utterly foreign to a scientist’s analysis of reality is such a 
question as whether a universal like oxygen is mental or 
non-mental, or whether it is {lerfect, or eternal, or timeless, 
or “non-existent” (as Miss Stebbing has it), or whether it 
served as a pattern to Ood in creating. And the same is 
true of philosophical analysis when engaged upon some 
concrete phenomenon. The philosophical theory of the state, 
for example, studies a universal very deeply involved in our 
being. Has it any occasion to ask any of the above questions 
about the state as a universal ? 

And more: the universals which in the study of this 
concrete world of ours come everywhere to light, are not 
“separate” or “independent” or “ self-subsistent ” if these 
terms mean either (a) that universals are separate from each 
other {(ss Mr. Joad’s “Pluralism”) or (i) that they are 
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separate from “particulars” (as Miss Stebbing especially 
has it). 

(a) The Be])aratene88 of uiiiversals from each other is, I 
should have thought, sufficiently disproved by every scientific 
law, a law being a correlation of universals. More in detail ; 
it is common ground between us, I understand, that every 
quality or “nature” of an object is universal. I hope the 
general fact of imiiluatim is likewise common ground. But 
implication means that one thing is what it is because certain 
other things are what they are, and vice verso ^ so that a change 
in the nature of one necessarily brings with it changes in 
others. On this “ mutual responsiveness ” (to use Bosanquet's 
term) of universals depends the very possibility of reasoning 
about the phenomena of our experience at all. 

{b) The doctrine of the separateness of universals from 
particulars seems to me a pure illusion begotten by abstraction, 
or, to put it differently, by a failui’e to remember the categorical 
basis of all concepts, however abstract, which are framed in 
obedience to a genuine cognitive interest, ft is superficially 
plausible to think tliat, because we can talk of redness or 
humanity in the abstract, and tecausc these words have a 
meaning, that meaning must be construed as a ])eculiar sort 
of “ object " subsisting timele.s8ly in the Kealm of All Entities 
Whatsoever. And then — pocketing the affront to common 
sense — we may even extend this doctrine to cover phlogiston 
and unicorn. In tlie face of such a view it is refreshing to 
be able to quote Mr. Bertrand Bussell’s reminder that a sense 
of reality is vital in inquiries of this kind. The proper way 
of dealing with the situation is, surely, to discriminate among 
concepts those which are ' deliberate fictions of iiiiagiuation, 
those which, from the point of view of fuller knowledge, are 
recognized as errors, and those which in serious judgment are 
“ referred to reality,” ir., are asserted to be true. These latter 
constitute the *■ real ” or “ true ” nature of objects, to the 
discovery of which the effort of knowledge is directed. But in 
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attempting such a discrimination, we sliall lose our way 
unless we begin with the recognition tliat the ininimal datum 
of experience} is never a mere “ particular,” hut always a this- 
such. Do we ever meet with any “ plienonienon in experience *' 
which does not hold our attention and allirm itself in its 
environment of other phenomena by its determinate nature ? 
Specify any actual phenomena: it is always this, and it is 
always such. Yet the character or nature of any phenomenon, 
as exhibited on any one occiision, is commonly a meie fragment 
of its whole nature, which has other side's not now exhibited ; 
which varies with tlifferent settings; which has ramifications 
manifold to be explored. Here the cognitive interest in the 
analysis of reality takes hold, following the clues of dillercnce, 
and identity, and identity in difference; tracing tlu} systematic 
interconnexions of universals; and always “ referring them to 
reality,” «>., predicating them of this actual world, the existiiiice 
of which every thrill of experience attests. 

Ill its general outlines this view is, of eourse, so well repre- 
sented in niodcnn pliilo.so]ihical literanin* that I need not 
enlarge upon it here. I will only add, with rcferciiee to 
Mr. Joad’s allusion to “eonen^te nnivev.sils,” that" self- 
subsistence” surely cannot be pn*ilicatcd of any abstract 
univci*sal, of "such” divorced from "thi.s,” of a <|uality or 
nature or form not embodied in actual existence. Al any rate, 
the general formula for the analysis of reality is that it is the 
attempt todctermiin', and express in jiulgnienls, the nature (or, 
if yon like, the "form”) of that winch iwisLs. The contradic- 
tory judgments which oeciur in the course t>f this attenii»t l>ring 
lionie to us the experience of error, as a result of wliicJi we 
define the goal of knowledge emphatically as the frur^ or real, 
nature of that which exists. Thus llie lerin “ reality ” covers 
both existence and truth] and an tinalysis of reality yields 
always a theory, i,c,, a jiidgiiient claiming to express the true 
nature of that which exists. 

Mr. rioad and Miss Stebbing will probably reply that in 
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all this I have said nothing relevant to their main contention, 
viz., the “ realistic ” thesis that universals are “ non-mental/' 
or “independent,” or “separate,” at least in the scn.se that 
they arc other than the acts of mind by which tlioy arc 
apprehendccl, and subsist (or “exist,” as Mr. Juad has it) 
wJiether or no they are apprehended by any mind at all. 

This contention 1 am ready to concede, subject, however, 
to (a) an interpretation, and (6) a ([ualitication, neither of 
which, I fear, our realists will accept, and which together will 
probably deprive for them niy concession of all its virtue. 

(a) The interpretation is that the so-called “ iiidci)ondence ” 
is an exaggerated way oF expressing the claim to truth of our 
judgments. 1 1 is so, we say, and was so before wo discovered 
it, and would have biicii so had no one ever discovered it at 
all. Things are what they fire, whether or no any mind is 
aware of them. But this, I submit, is only a picturesque 
way of saying: once true, always true; and in saying this, 
we should not forget that actual judgments are, in varying 
degrees, relative and subject to revision or amplification with 
advancing knowledge. If it amuses realists to lay down the 
abstract principle that there subsist universals independent 
of any mind’s apprehension of them, and to apply this principle 
indiscriminately t(» I'verytliiiig from redness to unicorns, well 
and good. But I submit that no amount of argument in 
support of this position ]ia.s the least relevance to the sc^ttle- 
meiit of the kiml of problem which is typical of the concrete 
analysis of reality — such a problem as wliat being retl implies 
in the context of the actual world, and wbethev any ol^ject 
which wo call red is irtf//}/ red as testtni hy thesis imj)licalion.s. 

(h) And the (lualilieation is that when we thus jdunge into 
the analysis of reality as presented in actual experience, we 
cannot divorce the quest ion of universals, or of anything else, 
from the question of the truth of the judgments through which 
the nature of objects is exprcsseil, and from the experience 
whicli urulerlies the judgments. Tf the terms experience. 
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expression, judgment, give occasion to realists to insist upon 
distinguishing between ** mental” and non-mentel,” well and 
good. But, once again, what is the relevance of this distinction 
to the main question, which is whether we have good reason to 
trust that the nature of things reveals itself in the data of our 
experience, and controls, as the logic of facts,” or as “ what we 
are obliged to think,” our judgments and endows them with the, 
value of tnith and knowledge? The abstract distinction of 
“ mental ” and “ iion-mental,” so far from throwing light on this 
question, tends rather to obscure it. It directs our attention 
away from what really matters. 



ABS'rUACT OF THK .MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
FORTY-FIRST SESSION. 


November 3r(l, 1919. Prof. James Ward, President, in the Chair. 
— The President delivered the Iiiangiiral Address on “‘In the 
ileginniiig . . . A discussion was opened by Prof. 

H. Wildori Carr, and there took pirt in it Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, 
Mr. Fox Pitt, Prof. Hicks, and Miss Stebbing. Prof. Ward 
replied. 

December 1st, 1919. Prof. II. Wildon Carr, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. — A paper was read by Mr. Gerald Cator on “ The 
Nature of Inference.” A written communication from 
Dr. Bosanquet was rea<l. The discussion was opened by the 
Chairman, and Dr. Wolf, Dr. Ross, lilisa Stebbing, Dr. Golds- 
broiigh, Mrs. Duddington, and others, took part. Mr. Cator 
replied. 

December 15th, 1919. Prof. A. N. Whitehead in the Chair. — 
Dr. G. E. Moore read a paj»cr on “External and Internal 
Relations.” The discussion was opened by the Chairman, and 
was continued by Prof. Carr, Mr. Norton, Mr. Shand, Dr. Nunn, 
Miss Stebbing, Mr. Joad, Mrs. Duddington, Dr. Ross, Mr. 0. 
Strachey, Mr. Cator and Dr. McGovern. Dr. Moore replied. 

January 19th, 1920. Prof. H. Wildon Cair, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. — Prof. J . A. Smith r(?ad a paper on the “ The Philosophy 
of Giovanni Gentile.” The Chairman opened the discussion 
and there took part in it Prof. Whitehead, Mr. Piekard- 
Cambridge, Mr. Dougla.s Ainslie, Miss Oakcley, Prof. Hicks, 
Mr. Ginsberg, and others. Prof. Smith replied. 

February 2nd, 1920. Prof. G. Dawes Ilieks, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. — Mrs. N. A. Dudilington read a paper on “Lossky’s 
fninUive IfOfiUt of Kw)whthjc*' Mr. Shaw Stewart, IMr. Douglas 
Ainslie, Mr. Cator, Prof. Carr, Dr. Thomas, Miss Stebbing, 
Mr. Davies, Mr. Meiid, Dr. Stanton Coit, Dr. Goldsbrough, 
the Chairman, and others, took part in the discussion. 
Mrs. Duddington replied. 
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February 16th, 1920. Miss Beatrice Edgell in the Ghair. — Mr. A. 
F. Shand retul a paper ou “ Impulse, Emotion, and Instinct.” 
The discussion was opened by the Chsiirmaii, who was followed 
by Prof. Carr, Dr. Koss, Prof. Hicks, Miss Hazlitt, Mr. Hooper, 
Dr. Stanton Coit, Miss Chosidov, and Mr. li. J. Bartlett. 
Mr. Shand replied. 

March 8th, 1920. Prof. H. Wildon Carr, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. — A i>aper on the question “ Is there a General Will ? ” 
was read by Mr. Morris Ginsberg. A discussion was opened 
by the Chairman, and thei'e took part in it Sir Francis Young- 
husband, Dr. Coit, Dr. Thomas, Prof. Hicks, Mr. Pickard- 
Cambridge, Mr. Davies, Mr. Shand, and others. Mr. Ginsberg 
replied. 

March 22nd, 1920. Prof. H. Wildon Carr, Vice-President, in the 
Chair.— Prof. Clement C. d. Webb read a paper on “Obligation, 
Autonomy, and the Common Good.” The Chairman opened the 
discussion. The following members took part : Mr. Matthews, 
Mr. Cator, Mr. Delisle Burns, Dr. Stanton Coit, Mr. Joiul, 
Mr. Cole, Mrs. Duddington, Mr. Douglas Ainslie, Mrs. Stephens 
and Dr. McGovern. Prof. Webb replied. 

April 12th, 1920. Dr. C. D. Broad in the Chair. —A symposium 
wiis held on the (piestioii: “Is the ‘Concrete Universal’ the 
true type of Universality?” The writers of the papers^ 
Mr. J. W. Scott, Dr. G. 111. Moore, Prof. If. Wildon Carr and 
Prof. (1. Dawes Hicks expl.-iiiicd the main points of their 
respective contributions. Dr. Schiller, Mr Menzies, the 
Chairman, and others took part in the discussion, and the 
authors of the papers replied. 

April 26th, 1920. Prof. H. Wildon Carr, Vicc-l’resident, in the 
Chair. — Dr. W. Montgomery McGovern read a paper on “ The 
Development of Buddhistic Metaphysics in China and J.'ipan.” 
The Chairman opened the discussion, and there took part in it 
Mr. Fox Pitt, Mr. Stanton Coit, Mr. Mead, Dr. Thomas, 
Prof. Hicks, and Dr. Nunn. Dr. McGovern replied. 

May 10th, 1920. Prof. A. N. Whitehead, in the Chair.- - A discussion 
on “ Bergson’s J/ind-Faerr/y ” was opened by Prof. Carr. The 
Chairman continued the discussion, and there took part in it 
Prof. Nunn, Mr. Shand, Mr. Hooper, Dr. Stanton Coit, 
Dr. Goldlirough, and Mr. Mead. Prof. Carr replied. 
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Juno 7th, 1920. Prof. H. Wildon Carr, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. — A paper was read ])y the llcv. A. E. Davies on “ The 
Problem of Truth and Existence as Treated by Anselm.” The 
Chairman opened the discussion, and Mr. Walker, Mr. Cator, 
Mr. Mead, Miss Edgell, ^Ir. Shaw Stewart, and- Mr. Ginsberg 
took part. Mr. Davies replied. 

June 21st, 1920. ^Ir. A. F. Shand, in the Chair. — A paper was 
read by Miss Beatrice hklgell on “Memory and Conation.” 
The Chairman opened the discussion, and there took part in it 
Prof. Hicks, Miss Hazlitt, Mr. Ginsberg, Prof. Carr, Dr. Brough, 
^Tr. Mead, and others. Miss Edgell replied. 

July 5th, 1920. Prof. T. Percy Nunn in the Chair. — The Financial 
Stilt eniciit for the Session wiis presented by the Tre.'isurer, and 
was ailoptcd. The Secretary reail the Ueport of the Council on 
the work of the Session, and it was adopted. The following 
nominations by the Executive Committee for the next Session 
were approved :■ -President, the Very Rev. De.m W. R. Inge; 
Honorary IVeasurer, Prof. T. Percy Nunn; Eibrarian, Miss 
L. S. Stebbing; Hononiry Secretary, Prof. JT. M’ildon Carr. 
Resolved tliiit .Mr. Morris Ginsberg, Prof. Hicks, Miss Oiikeley, 
Mr. A. F. Shand, Dr. Thomas, and Prof. A. N. Whitehciul, who 
hiid been duly nominated, be elected members of the Committee. 
Dr. G. F. Goldsbrough and ^Ir. G. K. S. Mcjid were a])pointed 
Auditors. 'J’he Chair was then tiikeii by Prof. H. W'ildon Ciiri*. 
A paper w;is read by the Rev. Dr. AV. F. Geildc-Cobb on 
“ Mysticism True and False.” The Chairman opened the 
discussion, find Mr. Mead, Mr. Shaw Stewiu’t, Prof. Hicks, 
Mrs. Diiddingtoii, Dr. Coit, and others took part. Dr. Cobb 
replied. 
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^[TNUmS OF THK PKOCKEl)I2<(;S OF THE COXGliESS 
OF PIITLOSOPllV AT OXFOIM), SEPTEMBER 24th-27tit, 
1920. 


The following Societies took part in the Congress - The 
American Philosophical Association, the Aristotelian Society, the 
British Psychological Society, the Mind Association, the Oxford 
University Philosophical Society, the Societe Fraii^aiso de Philo- 
BO})hio, the Socicto Frain^aisc do Psychologic. 

The members of the Congress were accommodated in New 
College, Corpus Christi College, Queen’s College, and St. Hugh’s 
College. About two humlred and fifty members wci’o present at 
the meetings. The meetings were held in the Examinatioti Schools 
and in the Holywell Music Room. 

September 24th. At 8.30 p.m. Lord Haldane in the Chair. 
Prof. Henri Beigsoii dclivei-cd the Inaugural Address on 
“Prevision et la Nouveante.” 

September 'Joth. At 10 a.m. Prof. A. X. Whitehead in the 
Chair. A Symposium on “The Philosophical Aspect of the 
General Theory of Relativity,’* by Prof. A. S. Edflingfon, 
Mr. W. 1). Ross, Prof. C. 1). Broad, and Prof. F. Liiidetiiann 
was discussed. Tlie writers of the papei*s introduced the 
discussion, the Chairmafi, Lord Haldane, Pro.. Louis Rougier, 
Mr. Thomas Greenwood, and Prof. Wildon Carr took part. 

At 2.30 p.m. Prof. T. P. Xunii in the CJiair. .A Symposium 
on “Ts 'riiiiiking merely the Action of Language Mechaiiisnisr* 
by Mr. and .Mrs. F. C. Rirtlett, Prof. T. II. Pear, Prof. G. 11. 
Thomson, Prof. A. Itobinson, and Prof. John B. AVatson was 
discussed. Mrs. Bartlett, Prof. Pear, Mr. Jkirtlctt, Prof. 
Thomson and Prof. Robinson introduced the discussion. The 
Chairman and Prof. Alexander took part. 

At 5 p.m. Dr. W. II. R. Rivers in the Chair. Dr. Henry 
Head read a paper on “ Disorders of Symbolic Thinking duo 
to Local Lesions of the Brain.” A pai)er by Dr. R. Monrguo 
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was communicatod. In the fliscusaion the Chairman, Prof. 
Bergson and Prof. Wildon Carr took part, and Dr. Head 
replied. 

At 8.30 p.m. Lord Ilaldanc in the Chair. The subject 
of ** Present Tendencies in American Philosophy ” was intro- 
duced by the delegates appointed by the Philosophical 
Association of America. Prof. W. P. Montague sjmke on the 
New Realism, Prof. J. E. Boodiii on Pragmatism, and Prof. 
IToernh! on Idealism. 

September 26th. At 2.30 p.m. Mr. Arthur J. Balfour in the 
Chair. A Syrnpusium on “The Relation of Religion to 
Ethics,” by Baron von Hiigel, Prof. J. Chevalier, Prof. J. A. 
Smith, Principal L. P. flacks, and Prof. H. Wildon Carr was 
discussed. The writers of the papers introduced the discussion, 
and the Chairman follow’ed ; Monsieur (1. Belot and ^lonsicur K. 
Jjcnoir also took part. 

At 8.30 p.m. Prof. H. Wildon Carr in the Chair. A 
Sym[)osiujn on “ Mind and .Medium in Art, ' by Mr. C. 
Marriott, Mr. A. B. AValkley, Dr. H. J. Watt, Mr. E. Ihillough, 
and Prof. C. W. Valentine was discussed. 

September 27th. At 10 a.iu. Mr. Arthur J. Balfour in the Chair. 
Monsieur Xavier Leon read a paper on “Fichte contre 
rimp<Srialismc.” 

Afterwards a Synipsium on “The IVoblcmof Xationality,” 
by Prof. Klic Ilahny, Prof. Marcel Mauss, Prof. Theodore 
Ruyssen, Monsieur Kcn6 Johannet, Prof. Cilbert .Murray, 
and Sir Frederick Pollock was discussed. The Chainmin took 
part in the discussion. 

At 2.30 p.ni. Prof. J. A. Smith in the Chair. A Sym- 
posium by Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, lion. Bertrand Russell, and 
Prof. 11. II. Joiichim was discussed. Prof. Nicod defended 
Mr. RnsseH’s position in his a1>sonce. 

At 5 p.m. The Very Rev. W. R. Inge, Dean of St. Paurs, 
in the Chair. A Symposium on “Is the Existence of the 
Platonic presupposed in the Analysis of Reality?” 

by Mr. C. E. M. Joad, Mr. A. D. Lindsa,y, Miss L. S. Stebbing 
and Prof. R. F. A. lloernle was discussed. 
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At 7.30 p.m. Tho members of the Congress dined together 
iit New College. The Eev. Dr. Spooner, Warden of New 
College, presided, and expressed the welcome of tho Colleges 
to the Congress. Mr. Arthur J. Balfour expressed the thanks 
of the Congress for the hospitality it had received from 
Oxford. Lord Haldane proposed the toast of the French and 
American members, guests of the Congress. Prof. Bergson 
replied on behalf of the French, sind Prof. Montague on behalf 
of the American members. Monsieur Xavier Ldon proposed 
the tlianks of the Congress to the organizers. 
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HONOfiABT MEMBERS. 

F. H. Bbadlvt, M.A., LL.D., Merton College, Oxford. 

Prof.. W. B. Dunstav, M.A., LL.D., F.B.S., 88, Cninley Gardens, S.W. 

Prof. Sir Hbnbt Jovbb, M.A., I 1 L.D., Lil;t.D., F.B.A., The UniTerrity, 
Glasgow. 

Prof. James Ward, Sc.D., LL.D., D.Sc., F.B.A., 6, Solwyn Gardens, 
Cambridge. 

CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

Prof. J. Mask Baldwin, c/o Harris Forbes A Co., 66, William Street, 
New York. 

Prof. Hbnbi BEBasoN, 31, Buo d'Erlangcr, Paris. 

Prof. Bmilb Boittboux, 5, Bond-Point Bugeaud, Paris. 

Prof. J. M. GattilIi, Garrison, New York. 

Senator Benedetto Cboob, Trinitk Maggiorc 12, Naples. 

Prof. John Dewet, Columbia University, New York City. 

M. H. Dziewicei, 11, Scxcpadska, Cracow, Poland. 

Prof. Habald HOfedino, Carlsberg, Copenhagen. 

Prof. E. B. Titchenbb, Cornell University, Itliaea, New York. 

MEMBERS. 

Elected. 

1016. Douglas Ainslik, B.A., Atlicna;um Club, S.W. 1. 

1885. Prof. S. Albxandbb, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., rtce-Prefide»/, 24, Bruns- 

wick Road, Witliington, Manohcstcr. 

1U19. G. Andbbson, M..V., 562, Lonsdale Street, Melbourne. 

1913. Rev. Fkancis Avbling, D.D., PI 1 .D., XTniversity College, Gower 
Street, W.C. 1. 

1916. Prof. J. B. Baillie, M.A., D.Fhil., Norwood, Cults, Aberdeen. 

1908. Bight Hon. Abthub J. Balfoub, M.P., LL.D., F. R.S., 1 
4, Carlton Gardens, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

1912. Prof. SuBBNDKA Nath Rakal, M.A., Gaurisankar-S Icr Lillerlvedaloti, 

Norway. 

1915. Miss B. C. Bakfikld, Bicknell, Atliemeiim Road, Whetstone, N. 20. 

1918. C. J. Babkbb, Fir Lodge, Boso Walk, Purley, Surrey. 

1916. F. C. Bartlett, B.A., 32, St. Barnabas Boad, Cambridge. 

1919. Bobebt j. Babtlett, 4, Lancaster Boad, N.W. 3. 

1907. Mrs. Mabqbieta Beeb, M.A., 65, College Court, Ilaiiimersinitli, W. 
1893. £. C. Beneceb, 182, Denmark Hill, S.l£. 6. 

1918. Col. E. H. Bethkll, 18, Hyde Park Square, W. 2. 

1888. H. W. Blunt, M.A., 183, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

1913. Prof. A. Bonucci, Perugia. 

1886. Prof. Bbbnabd Bobanqubt, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., F.B.A.| rice- 

JPregideni, The Heatli Cottage, Oxshott, Surrey. 

1890. A. Bout WOOD, Charity Commission, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 

1919. W. It. V. Bbade, BA., 84, Kingsmoad Boad, Tulse Hill, S.W. 2. 

1919. Bev. W, O. Bbiostocke, B. A., Royal Societies Club, St. J ames’s, S.W. 1. 

1914. Prof. C. D. Bboad, M.A., DXit., Tlie University, Bristol. 
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Elected. 

1889. Prof. J. BROUOir, LL.l)., Hamiiden Club, N.W. 1. 

1917. Mise Elsie M. Bsyaet, B.A., Mayfield Hostel, Arbroath Road, 

Dundee. 

1919. J. Butler Burke, M.A., Royal Societies Club, St. James Street, 

S.W. 1. 

1918. C. Dklibtj! Burns, M.A., 3, Keats Grove, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

1906. Rev. Preb. A. Calijkcott, M.A., D.D., D.i.it,, Great Oakley Rectory, 

Ilarwicli. 

1920. Prof. Mary Wiiiton Calkins, Wellesley College, Welleslov, Moss., 

U.S.A. 

1918. Prof. K. T. Campaokac, M.A., Greengato, Dingle Lane, Liverpool. 
1881. Prof. H. WiLDON Gaur, D.Litt., Vice-rrtfsitleiU and Hon. Sec., 
107, Church Street, Ghclikm, S.W. 3. 

1918. Gerald Gator, 67, Castleton Mansions, S.W. 13. 

1918. Prof. G. 0. Cuattkrji, 'B.A., Genir.il Training College, ijahore, Indisi. 

1916. Miss Ghattopaihiyaz, ll^’derabad, Deecnii, India. 

1908. E. C. Guilds, M.A., G8, North View, Westhury Park, Bristol. 

1918. Miss M. E. Clarke, M.A., 40, O.alleott Rond, Brondesbury, N.W. 6. 
1920. Miss 1£. Clekour, Albeniarlc Club, 37, Dover Street, W. 1. 

1912. Prof. Aliikkt A. Cock, B.A., University College, Smithampton. 

1907. J. F. 0. CODDINUTON, .M.A., LL.M., 42, Bank Street, ShciBeld. 

1895. Stantox Coit, Ph.l)., 30, Hyde Park Gate. S.AV. 7. 

1913. G. D. H. Cole, M.A., Magdalen College, OxfoiTl. 

1920. F. C. Constable, M.A., Grenville, Lansdown, Bath. 

1917. Right Rev. C. F. IVArcy, D.D., Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of 

Trelund, The Palace, Armagh. 

1912. Prof. William L. Davidson, M.A., LL.D., 8, Queen^s Gardens, 
Aberdeen. 

1916. Rev. A. K. Davies, .M.A., 48, Bieiilieim Gurtlens, Crieklewood, N.W. 2. 

1896. K. T. Dixon, M.A., Billy Dun, Half-Way Tree, Jamaica. 

1912. Miss L. Douo-ali., CutU End, Cumiiur, Oxfonl. 

1918. Rev. John Drake, M.A.,B.D.,Scriiinporo College, Seranipore, Bengal, 

India. 

1918. James Drkver, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil., Roseloa, Gullane, East 

Lothian. 

3899. J. A. J. Dukwitt, M. A., Wadliam College, Oxford. 

1911. Mrs. N. A. Duddixoton, M.A., 13, Carlton Terrace, Child’s Hill, 

N.W. 2. 

1910. Miss Bk.atrick Edoei.l, ^f.A., Ph.l)., 15, Lyon Koud, Harrow. 

1916. E. J. R. Edwards, M.A., 20, Christchuirli Road, Hanipstend, N.W. 3. 

1917. Rev. A. E. Elder, 10, MonUguo Koatl, West Ealing, W. 13. 

1916. T. Stearns Kliot, M.A., 18, Crawfonl Mansions, Crawford Street, W. 1 , 

1919. Prof. J. 11. Farley, Laiirenco College, Appleton, Wiseon-in, U.S.A. 

1914. Eric Farmer, M.A., Moulton, Northamptonshire. 

1912. G. 0. Field, M.A., D.Sc., The University, Liveriwol. 

1914. Miss Mary Flktoiirh, Newnham Cidlego, Canihridgi*. 

1920. Miss I. Flihk, Ormond College, Melbourne. 
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Rlratetl. 

1919. Mrs. Form AN, 18, Dm^vton Gardens, S.W. 7. 

1920. Sir James G. Fka/ku, 1).C.L., D.Litt., F.B.A., 1, Brick Court, 

Temple, .K.C.4. 

1918. Ting Fu, M.A., ** CoraliTnn/’ \Vnr8(>ock, King’s Heath, Birmingliain. 

1918. Miss Madge FmLKH, 79, Oloiieester Torrafo, Hyde Park, W. 2. 

1914. Miss MAK.IUK 1 K Gahain, The Manor Huuse, Bimhey. ITorts. 

1919. E. Gabckk, Ditton House, near Maidenhead. 

1916. Miss H. Gavin, 46, Belsize Park, N.W. 9. 

1919. Rev. W. F. Gbikik-Codb, D.T)., 40, Cathcart Road, S.W. 10. 

1897. Prof. W. R. Boyck Gibson, M.A., Lichfield, Wallneo Avenue, Torrak, 
Melbourne. 

1918. Mrs. Maby II. Gibson-Smith, Ph.1)., 15, Speedwell Road, Edgbashin, 
Biriiunghnm. 

1911. Prof. C. M. GiLiiESFiE, M.A., The University, Leeds. 

1913. Mokkis Ginsukug, M.A., Tenehcr’s Guild Club, 9, Brunswick Square, 
W.C. J. 

1900. G. F. Goldsbuoi'gii, .M.IX, 125, Horne Hill, S.K. 24. 

1912. Prof. Fkank’ Guano kh, D.Litt., 37, Lucknow' Drive, Xnttingliani. 

1020. Thomas Greenwood, L. es L., 45, Gresham Road, S.W, 9. 

1918. Albert Gtiesswell, M.A., M.D., Louth, Lineolnshire. 

1920. M. A. IIafrrx, M.A., 0/2, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 

1912. J. C. Hague, lil.A., London Day Training College, Southampton Row, 

VV.C. 1. 

1883. Right Hon. Viscount Hai.dank op Cloax, O.M., K.T., LL.l)., F.R.S., 
F.B.A., f7c<7-/Ve#/Vc»L 28, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 1. 

1917. J. S. Haldane, M..Y., LI..I)., F.R.S., Oherwell, Oxford. 

191.5. Miss S. Elizahktii ITall, 6, Prince Arlliur Road, X.W. 3. 

1920. Miss M. IIamakind, The Cniversity, Birminghaiii. 

192(7. Thomas W. Hand, The Lilu'nrian, Diihlic Library, Leeds. 

1920. A. If. Hannay, B.A., 28, Thurlow Ko.'ul, llnni|istc.‘td, X.W. 3. 

1919. Rev. K. Hanson, :\r.A., B.D., ;«», llolmyd Road, I’u' icy, S.W. 15. 

1913. R. P. Haudik. M.A., 13, Paiincrston Rond. Kdiiihuii!h. 

1919. Mrs. E. Thurlow Harrison, 3, Devonshire Terrace, Hydi' Park, W. 2. 

1918. Miss Victoria Hazlttt, M.A.. Bedfonl College, N.W. 1. 

1918. A. K. Heath, M.A., Tlic Ciiiversity, .Manchester. 

1915. Principal H. .1. W. Hktherixgton, M.A., l.’iiiversity College, Exeter. 
1890. Prof. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D., riW-C/wirman, 9, 

CmniiLor Road, Caiiibridgc. 

1919. Rev. Edward W. Hirst, Lyntoii Villa, The Firs, Howdon, Clicshire. 

1912. Pi-of. U. F. A. UoERNLK, M.A., B.Sc., Armstrong College, Newcastle- 

oii-Tync. 

1918. Michel G. Holban, Rhodesia Court, 29, Harrington Gardens, S.W. 

1916. Rov. S. K. Hoofer, M.A., <18, Fitzgeorge Avenue, W. 14. 

1916. Very Rov. Dean W. R. Jnuk, D.D., Prfsuhnt, The Deanery, St. Paurs 
E.O. 4. 

1913. Alexander C. Ionidkh, jiiti., 34, Poruboslcr Terrace, AV. 2. 
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Electcil. 

1910. Miss K. II. IimiAVi), Sunn^’sidt*, Alnwii'k Hill Road, Libcrton, 

Midlotliian. 

1919. N. Isaacs, G1 , Leigh Rood, Highbury, N. 5. 

1911. PrinciiNil L. P. flACKs, M.A., LL.1)., D.D., ShotovcrKJgc, llcndiiigton, 

Oil'onl. 

1918. Rev. J. Q, Jambs, M.A., D.LR., JJryiihvfryd, Aiidorcr Road, »Soiit1isoa. 
1904. Principil F. R. Jhvoxs, M.A., D.Lifct., Jli.sliop Hiilfield’s Hall, 
Diirhiiiii. 

1916. C. K. M. Joad, M.A., 2, Squires Monnfc, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

1918. C. B. JonirsoN, M.A., 2, King’s Bench Walk, K.C. 4. 

1919. Jamks JoiiNSTONK, H.Sc., The University, LiverjMml. 

1892. Miss K. K. Co.vhtanck Jonjss, D.Litt., MeUlon House, Weston-super- 
Mare, Somerset. 

1911. Rev. TuDOii Jones, M.A., Ph.D., 14, Clifton Park, Bristol. 

1912. Miss E. F. JoriiHAiK, I). e.*i L., St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 

J012. J. N. Kkvnkh, D.Se., 6, Harvey Road, Cnuibridge. 

1016. Prof. J. Laihd, M.A., 4, Cmnmore Gardens, Belfast, Ireland. 

1S8I. A. E. liAivK, Wraiigaton, Sundridge .Avenue, Broiniej. 

1911. Prof. (Vfo. K. liANttriiiV, M.A., 43, Palmer Park Avenue, Reading. 
1898. Prof. Kohrrt L\tta, M.A., D.Phil., Tho Univer^i(y, Glasgow. 

1919. S. C. Lazauu.s, B.A., Ihilliol College, Oxford. 

1915. Miss MAU.TOKTB LBurs, B.A., 11, Ketherhnll Ganlens, ^.W. 3. 

1918. Cuptniii A. K. I. Lkgok, Kiiigsmead, AVinklield, AVind»or. 

1908. A. 1). Linusav, AI.A., 2, Fylield Rond, Oxfo)d. 

1897. Rev. Jamks I.indsay, -M.A., B.Se., Aimiek Lodge, by Irvine, 
.Ayrshire. 

1912. Prof. Tiiumas Loveday, M.A., University College, Southnnqdon. 

1920. Rev. A. A. Luce, Trinity Ctdlege, Huldiii. 

1900. Arthtr Lynch, M.A., 80, Aiilriin Mansions, ilaversLoek Hill, 
N.W. 3. 

1911. Prof. Wm. MacDouuall, M.A., F.K.8., llarvai’d University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

1916. C. A. AIack, B.A., Ivy Lodge, nereham Road, Norwich. 

1918. Miss M. M. .M.vciiAV, 8kucritten llou.«e, Oban, Scothuid. 

1916. Prof. J. 8. Mackenzie, Litt.!)., 56, Bassett Road, North Kensington, 

S.W. 10. 

1910. Sir W. Lkslim Mackenzik, AF.A., ir.D., 4, Clarendon Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 

1918. Prof. A. M.\i», M.A., 26, Parklield Koail, Princes Park, Liverpool. 

1917. Aiinuii Majih, (lola Oriiij, l.ueknow, India. 

1919. Miss Jkssib A. AIallett, 29, Launceston Place, Keusiugton, W. S. 
1919. B. K. ^lAi.r.TK, B..V., 22, Farndoii Road, Oxfortl. 

1916. Rev. W. R. Matthews, M.A.. B.I)., King’s C.>nege, Strand, AV.C. 2. 

1918. Miss Maiioaret McFarlaxk, B.A., Lailies* National Club, 30, Phil- 

bench Gardens, S.W. 5. 

1918. Rev. AVm. Montuomeky McGovern, Pb.D.. School of Oriental Studies, 
Finsbury Circus, K.C. 2. 
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Elected. 

1890. J. Lewis AIcIntyhk, D.Si?., Abbotsville, Cults, N.B. 

1912. K. M. SIcTvkk, M.A., TIip UniTenifey, Toronto. 

1914. a. R. 8. Mead, B.A., 47, Campden Kill Road, W. 8. ' 

1912. R-ev. S. II. ]Vr bllonk, M . A D.8c., Dunedin, A'ietorin Turk, Manclioster. 
1920. K. Mtllku, M.A., 33, Oxford Mansions, Oxford Circus, W. 1. 

1916. F. OiiALMKiis MiTCiiKi.L, M.A., i).8c., LL.D., F.K.S., Zoological 

Society, Regent’s Fark, N.VV. s. 

1889. K. E. Mitcheso.v, AI.A., 'lO, Ladbroko Square, W. 11. 

1919. Rer-. Wilfukd Moos, B.A., Pli.D., St. John’s Seminary, Wonersli, 
Ouildford, Surrey. 

189fi. G. E. Mookk, Sc. I)., LL.D., F.B.A., rire-Pre*idenff 17, Magdalene 
Street, Cniubridge. 

1915. Mrs. G. E. Moouk, 17, Magdalene Street, Cambridge. 

19L0. Prof. C. Lloyd Morqax, LL.D., F.R.S., 5, Victoria Siiuare, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

1012. David Moiiuison, M.A., The University, St. Andi*ews, Scotland. 

1918. K. C. MrcRiiEE.rKA, B.A., Jesus College, Oxford. 

1913. J. MruitAY, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 

1912. C. iS. Mvkrs, M.I)., Sc.I)., F.R.S., 30, Montagu Square, W. 1. 

1904. Prof. T. Percy Nuxx, M.A.. D.Sc., Treasurer ^ London Day 'draining 
College, Soutliampton How, W.C. 1. 

1908. Afiss Hilda I). Oakklkv, M..A., Mary AVard Settlement, Tavistock 
Place, W.C. 1. 

1918. Captain IIkkrekt J. Paor, 20, TfalF Alooii Street, Piee.'idilly, W. 1. 

1918. Air-*. irKRHKKT .r. Paok, 20, Half Moon Street, Pieeadilly, W. I 

1919. Hkrukut j. Paton, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxfonl. 

1903. Miss K. .A. Pkaiison, 52, Wi-stminster Miiii«»ions, S.W. 1. 

1910. AV. A. PiCiwARi)-CA.MiiKiJ>aK, ALA., AVoreesler Cottfige, Oxford. 

1910. St. Geurgk La.nk Fox Pitt, Tr.avellers Club, Pall Alall, S.AV'. 1. 

1917. TIoii. Elkanor Af. J’lumer, .ALA., I’assmore Edwards Settlement, 

Tavistock Place, AA'’.C. 1. 

1913. Prof. A. S. Prinolk-Pattieon, LL.D., D.C.J.., F.B.A., 10, Clmreh 

Hill, Ktliiibiirgh. 

1916. Miss AL Pu>'.\ktt, B.A., T^undon Day Training College, Southampton 

Row, AV.C. 1. 

1914. Adam Rankt.vk, Newstcad, Alonkliain’s Avenue, AV’oodford Green, 

Essex. 

1889. A’cry Rev. De.an IIastinos Kasiiimlt., .Al.A., D.C.L., F.B.A., r/ee- 
President, The Deanery, (’arlisle. 

1918. Rev. H. Maurice Rklto.v, D.D., The Viearago, Tsleworth. 

1918. C. A. KicirARDb'O.v, B.A., 25, A'ictoriii Sijimrc, Jesrnoiid, Neweastle-oii< 
Tyne. 

1918. Captain George Pitt-Riykrs, Hinton Ht. Mary, Dorset. 

1920. Mrs. Ursula Roberts, 19, Woburn Square, AV.C. 1. 

1895. Prof. Arthur Robi.nsox, M.A., D.C.L., Observatory House, Durham. 
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Elected. 

1920. Mies Vera A. Rosknblum, M.A , Tlio University, Melbourne. 

1919. Mrs. Maugaret Kobh, Grays House, WellgarfcU Hoad, llnnipeteod, 
N.W. 3. 

1908. Prof. G. R. T. Ross, D.Fliil., Rangoon College. Burma. 

1919. Miss K. M. Rowell, M. A., Royal Holloway (\illcgo, Knglcfield Green, 

Surrey. 

1912. Prof. Satis Chandra Rot, B.A., Dyal Singli College, Lahore, Punjab, 
India. 

1896. Hon. Bkktrand Ri’sbxll, M.A., F.R.S., I’ire- Prexithuf^ 70, Over- 
strand Mansions, Patt-ersea. 

1918. Miss Ali.v SAHOANT-FLORRyoK, 41, Gordon Si|ii(irf% AV.C. 1. 

1905. F. G. S. ScitiLLKU, M.A., D.Se., Corpus Cliristi C dlege, Oxford. 

1912. Prof. J. W. Scott, M.A., D.Pliil., University College, Cardiff. 

1918. W. K. G. Skkyi, M A., Anibitk Cbiiinbcrs, Cape Coast, Gold Coast, 

West Africa. 

1892. Alexandkk F. Shand, M.A., 1, Kd wtirdes Place, Kensington, W.8. 
1917. G. Beknahd Shaw, 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2. 

1917. Mrs. Beunaud Shaw, 10, Adelpbi Terrai c, W.C. 2. 

1001. A. T. Siikauman, M..A., D.Lit., Univcroitv College, Gower Street, 
W.C. 1. 

1911. H. S. Shelton, H.Sc., 151, Richmond lioad, Twickcnliam. 

1920. Prof. Conrad Alpiikd Sciiiiimkk, 1146, Heaney Street, St. Paul, 

Minn., U.S.A. 

1910. Miss If. Rosauond Shields, M.A., St. Margaret’s House, Bctlinul 

Green, E. 2. 

1919. liUDWiK SiLiiKRATKiv, Pli.B., The College, Roelicster, New York. 

1917. Mi.ss Mav Sinclair, 1, Blenbeim Road, St. Jolin’s Wood, N.W. 8. 

1907. W. O. Sleight, M.A., D.Iiitt., 16, Eanlley Road, Sti'eathani, S.W. 16. 

1919. Henry H. Slksseu, II, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 4. 

IfiOS. Prof. J. A. S.RLTH. M.A., Ifagdalen College, Oxford. 

1917. Prof. A'okman K. Smith, D.Pliil., M. D., Tlic University, Edinburgh. 

1920. Rev. T. .1. Smith, The University, Melliourne. 

1916. E. SiiAKWiioD Smith, M.A., The Gr.immar School, Newbuiy, Berks. 

1886. Prof. W. R. Sgri.ky. M.A., Litt.l)., LL.l)., F.B..A., St. Giles, Chester- 

ton l.inie, Cam brill go. 

1908. K. J. Spalding, ^f.A., Stoiiewins, High Wycombe. 

1908. Miss IT. M. Spanton, 1, The Paragtm, Blacklieath, S.E. 2. 

1911. Prof. Caholine K. E. Spvhgkon, D. cs L., 10, Clarence Gate Gardens, 

iff.AV. 1. 

1910. Miss L. S. Stkiiiiing, M.A., LihrarMu^ 46, Belsise Park, X.W. 3. 

1912. Mrs. Ai>ui.\n Stephen, 50, Gordon Stiiiiirc, W.C. 1. 

1919. J. McKkllak SiKW.viir, B.A., D.Pliil., The I'niversity, ^lelboiirne. 

1918. Hov. C. R. Shaw Stewart. ^T.A., 6, Queen’s Klni Square, S.AV. 3. 

1887. Pi-of. G. F. Stoi'T, M.A., BL.D., F.B.A., / Vce-iVw/</£nf, Cmigard, 

St. Andrews, Scotland. 

1916. Oliver Stuachhy, 96, South Hill Park, Hampstead Heath, N.W. 3. 

1912. E. H. Strange, AT.A., 25, Lcice.strr Koail, AA'aiisteml, 1C. 11. 

1916. Prof. Kojibo SuoiMGia, University of Waseda, Tokyo, Japan. 
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naetcd. 

1910. W. E. Tawbb, M.A., Fordlynoli, Wimoombe, Somerset. 

1904. F. Tata VI, 92, Loughborough Road, S.W. 9. 

1908. Ibrof. A. E. Tatlob, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A., 9, Dempster Terrace, 
St. Andrews, N.R. 

1916. F. W. TiioibrAS, M.A., Fli.D., The Library, India Oflioe, S.W. 1. 

1919. Rev. Prof. W. 11. THOMrsoN, LL.D., St. Stephen’s Vicarage, West 

Ealing, W. 13. 

1917. J. M. THOBunRX, 160, Greenv^o Rond, S.E. 9. 

1916. Aloar L. TiroKOLi), M.A., Savile Club, 107, Piccadilly, W. 1. 

1900. Prof. C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc., St. George’s, Littlomore, near Oxford. 

1917. W. E. Urwick, M.A., 6, Wildwood Rond, Golders Green, N.W.4. 

1919. Evgknb Virpsha, 74, Belsize PurV Gardens, X.W. 3. 

1918. Miss F. VoisiN, B. A., 3, Wymering Mansions, W. 9. 

1918. Miss Marion K. Wakkvikld, M.A., 58, Bolsize Park Gardens, 

Hampstead, KW. 3. 

1920. Rev. Leslir J. Walkkk, M.A., Campion Hill, Oxford. 

1902. JosKPK Walker, M.A., Pelleroff, TIiongshHdge, JfitddcrsRidd. 

1917. J. T. Wallev, M.A., Wooldnie, Chnrdleigh Green, Clinrd, Soini'rsct. 
1908. Sydney P. Wateulow, M.A., Parstmage House, Oure, Pewscy, Wilts. 
1912. ITekky j. Watt, M.A., Ph.D., D.Phil, .Vlton, CliaiwUoii Avenue, 

Beared en, Glasgow. 

1919. Frank Watts, M.A., The University, Mnnclicster. 

1890. Prof. Clement 0. J. Webb, M.A., Holywell Ford, Oxford. 

1896. Prof. R, M. Wknley, M.A., D.Phil., D.Sc., Litt.D., LL.D., 
509, East Ifadisoii Street, Ann Arl>or, Midi., U.S.A. 

1912. IT. A. Wheeler, B.A., 8, Rirerdnle Terrace, Petersliuiii Romi, 
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THE JOINT SESSION AT OXFORD. 

September 24:th— 27th, 1920. 


Acceptation of the English Invitation by the 
Soci4t4 Fran^aise de Philosophie. 


Thk 8oci6t6 Frangaise de Philosophie met at the 
Sorboiine, Paris, on Decembor 18th, 191D, to receive the invitation 
of the Aristotelian Society, the Mind Association, the 
British Psychological Society, and the Oxford Philo- 
sophical Society, to take part in their Joint Session at 
Oxford, and to disons^-sfith Mt. Wiidon Carr, on a visit to 
Faria for the ihe the Socidtii in the 

arraiigeniont fcfte programme. . ' * /i 
i ■,* ' r* .• j ; :• ;* 

The Preskreht of- the Soci6te Fran'^aire, Monsieur Xavier 
L^oii, gave an account *of t4e,;>york that ' had been done, up to 
the outbreak of war iii' 1914-, towards the organization of the 
Vth International Congress df Philosophy, which was to have 
been held in London in 1915. Under present circumstances, 
it seemed inadvisable to attempt to carry out the original 
plan of that Congress, but meanwhile the idea of arranging a 
meeting between the French and the English philosophical 
societies liad been the subject of communication between 
Mr. Wildon Carr, Honorary Secretary of the International 
Congress, and himself, both directly and through Monsieur 
£lie Halevy, who had discussed the matter witli Mr. Carr in 
London. The result was the invitation which the English 
(13817) 
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societieH had addressed to the Societd I^'raui^ise to take part 
in the Joint Session it was proposed to hold at Oxford in 
September, 1920. He then read the letter of invitation and 
proposed that it be cordially accepted. Tliis was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Wildon Carr then explained the purpose and plan of the 
Joint Session. He said the proposal was that the Session should 
consist as hitherto of open discussions on papers printed before- 
hand and taken as read at the meetings, but introduced by the 
writers iii person. There would be some meetings at which a 
philosopher would be invited to present his own thesis, bin tlie 
main business would be the discussion of subjects chosen for 
their present philosophical interest on which symposia would be 
arranged. It was the wish of the organizers of the Session to 
ascertain, before arranging their own part in the programme, 
what papers the members of tlie SociiStd Framjaise would 
contribute, and what symposia they would take part in. 

Mr. Carr then said that lie had the pleasure to announce 
that Monsieur lleigson had accepted the invitation to open the 
Session by introducing a discussion on the subject ‘‘Creation 
and Novelty.” Mr. Carr expressed the hope that Monsieur 
Boutroux would also take part and open a (bscussion on a 
subject of his own choice. (Monsieur Boutroux has since 
accepted the invitation and proposed “Le probl6me iiitel- 
lectualiste.” He has suggested as the subject of his thesis, 
“ L’usage de I'intelligence la plus propre k nous faire connaitre 
la nature.”) 

The meeting then proceeded to consider the suggested 
subjects for symposia : — 

1. The General Principle of lielativity. Monsieur Lange vin 
accepted the invitation to open the symposium. 

2. The Psychological Problem of Aphasia. The* flyinposiuiii 
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will be opened by l)v. Henry Head and a representative of 
Dr. Pierre Marie's work will take part. 

3. The Relation of Religion to Ethics (Morale). Monsieur 
E. Le Roy accepted the iiivitiition to open the symposiuiii. 'Fhe 
hope was (expressed that Monsieur Loisy would take part. 
(Monsieur Jjoisy has since written to say that his health will 
not permit him to come to the Session.) 

4. Tlie Problem of Meaning. Dr. F. C. S. Schiller will open 
and Mr. Piertnind Russell will take ])art. 

5. The Question of Nationality as a Principle : how far it is 
desirable that it should he guarded. Monsieur £li(^ Haldvy 
accepted the invitation to open the symposium. 

The mci'ting received with great pleasure the announcement 
by Mr. VVildon Carr tliat the American Philosophical 
Association had sent a request to be represented and had 
proposed to ajqKiint delegates. He said he had replied assuring 
them of a corrlial welcoim* and inviting their participation in 
the programme. 


JUod. 

R. R. Nu 

(i. R. 
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